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STUDIES AND ROMANCES. 



SHAKSPEARE IN BLACKFRIARS; 

OR, 

THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF HAMLET. 
A TUDOR VISION. 



** What were the vdse man's plan ? 
Through this sharp, toil-set life. 
To fight as best he can, 

And win what's won by strife." 

— Matthew Arnold. 

** And for my part, if only one allow 

The care my labouring spirits take in this. 
He is to me a theatre large enow. 
And his applause only sufficient is." 

— Danieu 

IN one of the closing years of the great sixteenth 
century — towards the end of the spacious times 
of great Elizabeth, and of the life of the last Tudor 
monarch — a father and a son were speaking eagerly 
together in the great bay window of the old Hall of 
Greyscote, in Kent. The subject of their talk was a 
theme often discussed, but never yet settled, between 
them — the question, namely, of the future career and 
prospects of the young man. The son wished to 
push his fortune, and the fortunes of his house, by 
sailing with Raleigh, or by fighting under Vere ; the 
father desired to keep his only child with him and at 
home. The father was sitting in the deep embrasure 
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of the mullioned window, while the son, booted and 
spurred, stood by him, and looked from time to time 
restlessly through the window into the court, in which 
a noble bay horse, held by a servant, stood tossing 
his proud head, and rattling the chains of bit and 
curb. The futile talk exhausted itself; the father 
turned wearily to his book, while the son, with an 
eager and elastic step, passed out of the room into 
the court, and mounting lightly into the saddle, 
whistled to his dogs, and rode away into the July 
day. Fair shone the summer sun on lovely, leafy 
Kent, as the young horseman galloped gaily towards 
his tryst of love ; sadly streamed the sunbeams on 
the bowed form of the pale father, who, in the still 
noon, forgot to read, and sat with clasped hands — 
thinking, thinking, — thinking. 

Francis Grey, the father, a poor gentleman of 
fallen fortunes, was a sad and soured man. Long a 
widower, he loved his only son intensely, though with 
a weak and selfish fondness. He had for many years 
withdrawn from all active struggle with a world in 
which he lacked force to push his fortunes. The 
family had suffered heavily, and had lost title, wealth, 
and land, in the Wars of the Roses. Once depressed, 
it had remained unfortunate. It had not produced 
since its first declension a man of mark or energy 
enough to raise it to its former greatness. Francis 
Grey lived on dreamily in his old hall of Greyscote, 
though only a portion of the great house was in- 
habited, while neglect and decay slowly saddened or 
beautified the once stately mansion. His establish- 
ment consisted of a, few old servants, and his stables 
contained more stalls than horses. Round about 
Greyscote the county was studded with the splendid 
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homes of more prosperous and more wealthy families ; 
but- Francis Grey, a proud, reserved man, brooding 
moodily and morbidly over his fallen fortunes, rather 
shunijed intercourse with his wealthy and powerful 
neighbours. The Greys were related by marriage or 
consanguinity to the Sidneys of Penshurst, and to the 
Pembrokes of Wilton ; though Francis Grey, queru- 
lous and inert, resenting secretly the prosperity of 
others, and feeling irritably his own decadence, did 
not keep up much intercourse with his renowned 
relatives. He had been, in his youth, a somewhat 
studious man; and retaining a lingering love for 
scholarship, he still killed time through many a long, 
calm hour by reading Latin authors, in the stagnant 
stillness of life in weary, sleepy Greyscote. 

Vainly would the archaeologist or the poet now 

search for Greyscote. The old hall exists no more. 

It passed into the hands of other lords than those 

who, for so many generations, had lived and ruled 

there. Sorely damaged in the Parliamentary wars, 

fire completed the ruin which assault began ; and in 

the reign of Charles II. the old house was burned to 

the ground. The only traces now left of the once 

stately ancestral home are a few stumps of grey 

ruined wall standing up in fields, and overgrown with 

ivy. The house is gone, and its place knows it no 

more. The house had, it is probable, been originally 

a moated manor-house, or walled grange, dating from 

that Edwardian epoch in which the gentry who stood 

below the great nobles built mansions which were 

not wholly castles. It may have occupied the site of 

an earlier castle — destroyed, perhaps, in the struggles 

of the Roses wars. It had been greatly added to 

and altered in the days of Henry VII., when one 
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Walter de Grey brought great wealth to his house by 
marriage. He would seem, however, to have spent 
his money in building, since his three successors — 
including the father and the grandfather of Francis 
Grey — were poor men, who made no mark in life. 
The house in the years which preceded the death of 
Queen Elizabeth combined characteristics which may 
be in part suggested to readers of this day by a com- 
bination of Penshurst, or a small Knole, based upon 
Ightham manor-house. Greyscote was half grange, 
half court. 

The son whom we have seen riding away from the 
Hall was Herbert Grey, so named after his godfather, 
William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. Herbert Grey 
had all the energy which his father lacked. He had 
those qualities which might either form or restore the 
fortunes of a house, and he longed to repair Greys- 
cote and to renew its glories. Strong and active, 
fond of riding, of fencing, and of all knightly exercise. 
Master Herbert had in him also a touch of love for 
the sonnet, and was especially fond of the Arcadia of 
his great kinsman and neighbour of Penshurst, and of 
that anatomy of wit, the Euphues of John Lyly. 
Herbert was full of youth, of noble young enthusiasms, 
forces, desires. He might have sat to Shakspeare as 
a model for Bassanio, or to Scott as a suggestion for 
a knightly young cadet of romance. Though fond 
of poetry, he had, nevertheless, no tendency to spend 
half his nights and all his days in a cell, to get a dark, 
pale face, and to come forth worth the ivy and the 
bays. Thrilling with life, he longed for action. He 
dreamed of sailing with Drake or Raleigh, of fighting 
against Spain and Rome in the Low Countries ; and 
he always thought, with the thought natural to an 
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Englishman in days in which the ancestral home was 
the centre of life, of returning, after winning knight- 
hood, to settle at Greyscote, which should once more 
blaze with light and bray with minstrelsy. The lad's 
education had been desultory, though not badly 
suited to develop his character. He had been 
brought up in early youth by a tutor indoors, and 
by a huntsman in the open air. 

At sixteen — for men went early to college in the 
days of Elizabeth — he was entered at Corpus Christi, 
Cambridge. He passed with fair distinction through 
his academic career, though his renown was as great 
for sports, for sword-play, or for inditing an occasional 
sonnet, as it was for the classics. Herbert had in 
him a strong strain of romance, and a deeply-seated, 
enthusiastic patriotism. He dreamed of love, and he 
longed for adventure, with the quaint ardour charac- 
teristic of his age and day. His ideal hero was Sir 
Philip Sidney. Popular as Sir Philip was with all 
noble English youth, Herbert took in him the nearer 
interest of relationship. He remembered well what 
little he had seen in his boyhood of Sidney. He 
remembered also how the " heavens were hung with 
black," and gloom fell upon all England, when, in 1585, 
the news came home of the early and heroic death 
of the poet-soldier at Zutphen. Youth, in Elizabeth's 
time, did not want for high ideals or for noble models. 

In those days life in English country-houses lived 
its daily course very quietly and leisurely. The 
great clock in the turret ticked, the sunshine slanted 
in the court, the snow lay upon the roof, and day 
succeeded day in monotonous stillness and calm. 
Public news travelled slowly, and home events were 
few. The father was restless with querulous discon- 
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tent; the son, when he returned from college, was 
eager with longings for action. In Herbert's boyhood 
he had looked wistfully after the gentle knight as 
Sir Philip rode away on horseback from Penshurst to 
London. Herbert became restless at home; he 
longed to go to London ; he thought that in London 
he could not fail to make a career and to win a name. 
In London was the court, the playhouse, the tilt- 
yard. From London, started the great captains for 
war by land or sea. To London were attracted all 
ambitious and enterprising spirits, and to London 
Herbert longed more strongly day by day to go. 
His father could not bear to part with his son ; he 
postponed decision and kept the youth at home in 
still and lonely Greyscote, which Herbert filled with 
the yearnings of active and dreaming youth. He 
sported, rode, and read ; he pined and fretted and 
wearied ; until, in the opening of his twentieth year, 
love came to the young student of the Arcadia and 
the Sonnets, and stirred up life to sweet but turbulent 
unrest. 

Master Herbert had placed his love highly, as 
beseemed a young dreamer of romance. 

It was placed indeed too high for hope. Fair 
Mistress Lettice, then nearly the same age as 
Herbert, was the daughter of old Sir Robert Heygate 
of Holmswood, and was one of the richest heiresses 
in the county. 

The position of an heiress, temp, Elizabeth, was 
that of a great prize, as Portia was in Belmont. 

If the four winds did not blow in from every sea 
renowned suitors to Lettice Heygate, yet Kent, and 
even the adjacent counties, furnished pretenders 
enough for a hand so fair and so full: although 
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Herbert was the only aspirant who had received from 
her bright eyes "fair speechless messages." It was 
certain that her family would never tolerate as a 
suitor the heir of fallen Greyscote; it was unlikely 
that a girl surrounded by suitors would be left un- 
married until Master Herbert should succeed in 
winning the fame and fortune that he meant to 
achieve. Lovers present is, however, so dear to 
youth, that lovers are not frightened by the shadow 
of the future ; and Mistress Lettice and Master 
Herbert, artful with the instinctive cunning of love, 
found frequent opportunities of meeting, and found 
those meetings so dear, that dread was never felt 
until they parted. In those sunny hours in the hall, 
or in those stolen interviews in the park, in which the 
deer crouched amid the fern, or sheltered beneath the 
oak, Mistress Lettice dreamed not that she should 
become the stately wife of a noble earl, and Master 
Herbert divined not that he should be the last heir 
of Greyscote. Francis Grey was too proud to have 
sanctioned, had he known of it, his son's vain suit for 
the white hand of the wealthy heiress ; and Herbert 
knew that he could not reckon upon his father's 
help. Fair Lettice, also knew (though she did not 
quite know that she knew), that her parents would 
never approve the addresses of one so poor as her 
Herbert; and so the young lovers, happy in the 
ignorant present, were led to love on in secret without 
seeking a sanction which would have led to instant 
severance. They ;wrere young, and fair, and fond. 
They loved and dreamed, but did not think of hope. 
The future might be dim, but the present was ecstasy. 
Of course, such a passion could not remain very 
long undetected Perhaps custom made the lovers 
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neglect caution ; perhaps very great happiness is not 
made to last ; but certain it is that the young lovers 
were rudely shaken from their dream of security. 
They were seen together and watched. Their inter- 
views were reported to the parents, and there ensued 
a quarrel between the houses. Mistress Lettice was 
closely watched, or even locked up, and Herbert was 
forbidden angrily by his father to see her again. 
Friends interfered, and a very pretty and pretty 
general quarrel was soon the result 

The lovers, as a matter of course, presently found 
means to meet ; but on this occasion they were not 
allowed to meet in peace. The parents of Mistress 
Lettice had found a suitor whom they approved, and 
this gentleman, the Earl of Faversham, having re- 
ceived some notice of the interview, or impelled by 
the cunning of jealousy, watched Lettice as she stole 
through the summer gloaming into the deer park, 
and followed quickly on her flying steps. The ap- 
proved suitor summoned Lettice^s father, and while 
the lovers whispered softly, standing together beneath 
the broad shadow of the ** Lady's Oak," the father 
and the rival rushed upon them, and the lovers 
were separated. Then ensued a stormy quarrel ; re- 
proaches, threats, tears, protestations. In the temper 
in which Herbert was, an antagonist was a godsend 
to him, and the rivals exchanged words of such 
high disdain and bitter insult, that before the inter- 
view terminated the two gentlemen understood that 
if either were walking very early next morning in a 
particular part of the park, he might expect to 
see the other, who, as usual, would wear his sword 
that morning. In fact, at five next morning the 
rivals might have been seen stealing quietly to a 
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meeting in the park, at which meeting they proposed 
to practise the art which Rowland Yorke imported 
into England. They had no witnesses of their own 
selecting ; but a forester, one John Wyatt, who was 
about early to look after the deer, saw the rivals, at 
once divined their purpose, and ran off to the hall to 
summon help and to fetch a chirurgeon. 

While John Wyatt, the forester, was thus hasting 
for help, the combat commenced. After brief and 
stern salutation, the rivals threw off their cloaks and 
doublets, laid aside sword-belts and sheaths, and 
gravely measured the length of the bright blades. 
Herbert was possessed by one fixed idea, which had 
entirely dominated his mind since the quarrel. He 
saw ever before him the sad eyes of Lettice, and he 
glowed with a deep, angry indignation at the scornful 
rival, who, unloved of Lettice, would yet, because he 
was an earl, and spacious in the possession of dirt, 
come between him and her. Herbert's white heat of 
rage shut out the thought of danger, and excluded the 
idea of death. His opponent, some five or six years 
older than Herbert, was cold with a haughty dislike, 
which longed to remove a favoured rival, and to 
chastise impertinence. 

The morning was bright and calm ; the early sun- 
beams shone softly on the trunks of the great trees 
and on the sparkling grass. They had selected an 
open space of short and tolerably level turf, near a 
row of noble elms. The birds were chirping in the 
boughs, the coney rustled in the near fern, as, armed 
each with rapier and with dagger, the opponents 
approached each other. With locked lips and steady- 
gazing eyes, which reflected an intense look of fixed 
and dangerous purpose, they came within guard, 
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and the bright blades flashed as they clinked in 
crossing. 

It was Herbert's first duel, and he was too rash. 
The swords — keen, cold, sharp — played round each 
other, edge to edge, as the rivals feinted for an open- 
ing. Suddenly Herbert darted in a rapid lunge in 
carte, which his opponent parried with his dagger, 
and Herbert sprang backward just in time to get out 
of the r^ach of a dangerous riposte. They re-engaged, 
but more slowly, and with more wary determination, 
until, after several passes and parries, Herbert was 
slightly wounded in the dagger arm. This scratch 
intensified Herbert's resolution, and the swift, clear 
steel gleamed and sparkled as the swords flashed 
rapidly to and fro between the rivals, who were grow- 
ing incensed with the very lust and heat and ardour 
of combat Twice they paused, and drew back out 
of range. Neither spoke a word : each knew that 
the other was a good swordsman and a brave man. 
Herbert was the more active, and more impulsive in 
attack ; but his antagonist was strong in his parades, 
and very skilful in riposting. Herbert grew mor^ 
desperate, and attacked yet more fiercely. His 
rival drew back a step, and, after feinting in tierce^ 
lunged swiftly. Herbert half parried the fierce thrust, 
but was again scratched — this time in the left shoulder. 
Ten minutes, at least, had passed since they com- 
menced, and neither could find out the point in which 
his antagonist was weaker than himself. In the midst 
of a desperate rally, Herbert bethought him of a botte 
taught him by an Italian fencing-master, and, amid 
the quick darting of the blinding steel, his sword 
passed through his opponent's guard, and entered 
deep into the body. 
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As Herbert withdrew his sword, and stood on 
guard, the Earl fell heavily. Just at that instant the 
forester, John Wyatt, came running very fast, followed 
at some little distance by several other persons, also 
hurrying, but not able to keep up with the fleet-footed 
keeper. Wyatt, who saw the EarFs fall, shouted as 
he ran, to Herbert — 

"Fly, Master Herbert! fly, and save yourself! I 
will look to the Earl. Old Sir Robert, and my lady, 
and all of them are coming, and we have gotten a 
surgeon. Fly, sir ! at once ! Do not stop until the 
rest come up ! " 

Hastily snatching up his cloak and hat, Herbert 
sprang upon his horse, and rode off at a gallop. He 
could not know whether he had killed his rival, nor 
dared he wait to ascertain. The case was briefly 
explained to his father, and it was determined that 
Herbert should forthwith ride for London, and there 
seek out his godfather the Earl of Pembroke. The 
father promised to acquaint his son with the issue of 
the duel, and furnished the young fellow with money 
and advice. Amid the whirl of his thoughts Herbert 
felt that he should not be able again to see Lettice, 
but hoped that in London he might at length com- 
mence the career which would win her yet. He 
realised with a kind of rage that the Earl would be 
carried to the Hall, and would be in the same house 
with Lettice ; but the result of the duel would, he well 
knew, raise him up many powerful enemies in the 
county, and he felt that he had no resource but fliight. 
His brief preparations were quickly made. His father 
was very kind and anxious ; the good bay horse stood 
saddled in the courtyard ; and with a heavy heart 
Herbert mounted and rode rapidly off", taking the 
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bridle path by which he had seen Sir Philip Sidney 
start from Penshurst for the City of the Court. 

There were then no coaches and no carriage roads, 
and the ways were evil, difficult, and sometimes even 
dangerous. Herbert was young, armed, rode a good 
horse, and was too much occupied with his own sad 
thoughts to heed much of danger. He lay one night 
upon the road, and on the second day reached London, 
and put up at an hostelry in the Strand, kept by a 
Kentish man who came from Herbert's own part of 
the country, and knew well the Greys of Greyscote. 

Thus fate had suddenly brought about the fruition 
of a long-cherished wish. Francis Grey had steadily 
opposed the departure of his only son from the lonely 
old house ; but the duel had decided the point, and 
Herbert found himself in that London of which he 
had, fondly dreamed as the place in which energy 
could attain to fortune. He had parted with regret 
from the old father, now left alone in the desolate 
home ; he was anxious for news of the Earl ; he was 
at times buoyed up by sanguine youthful hope of a 
successful future, but all other feelings were swallowed 
up in the master passion, as the young man, sitting 
alone in his room in the inn, in the great city, kissed 
a ribbon and a token, and felt his own eyes dim as he 
thought fondly of the dear eyes of his own gentle 
Lettice. 

Rising the next morning. Master Herbert could not 
refrain from looking curiously at the royal city of 
which he had dreamed so often and so long. The 
Palace of Westminster, and York Place, as also the 
Savoy, then existed in their splendour. Riding down 
the Strand, past Somerset House, and the other river- 
side palaces, set in gardens, of princely nobles, he 
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passed the Temple, and came to the Palace of Bride- 
well and to Baynard s Castle. Old St Paul's still 
raised its stately spire, and the Tower had not then 
been touched by Wren. Old London Bridge, pic- 
turesque with many turrets and houses built above 
its narrow arches, spanned the river, which, silver and 
silent, was, above bridge, only stirred by the oars of 
princely barges, or of ordinary boats crossing from 
Paul's or from Somerset Place to the Southwark 
side. Off the Tower lay some ships of the Navy and 
merchant vessels, the precursors of the forest of masts 
of later days. 

The country to north and to south of London was 
plainly visible from the Strand, and the streets were 
charming with the picturesque domestic architecture 
of gable, cross-beam, and lintel, which marked a home- 
loving people, whose energy of natural character was 
ennobled by a sense of the beautiful. 

As Herbert rode on, marking with the fresh interest 
of youth all the fair sights of the strange city, he half 
ceased for the time to think of Mistress Lettice's 
golden hair, of her tender eyes, and of her delicate 
beauty. His sadness was dissipated by the charm of 
novelty and by the magic of wonder. He saw Eliza- 
beth's London for the first time — and he was young. 

Herbert soon found friends in London. He was 
handsome, tall, brave, and had the frank, sweet 
manners of noble youth. But while waiting to see 
the patron to whom, according to the manners of his 
time, he looked for help, he wrote an epistle to fair 
Mistress Lettice, in which he assured her of eternal 
fidelity, prayed her to be equally constant, and in- 
formed her of his purpose to win for her a name and 
fortune. This letter reached the lady; but parental 
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control was in those days a stern and real thing ; and 
vainly did fair Lettice hope to be allowed to wait till a 
poor suitor, rejected by her family, should win the for- 
tune already possessed by others who sought her hand. 

Herbert had friends of influence in London. He 
was received with great kindness by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, and by that " subject of all verse" — that Sidney's 
sister for whom the Arcadia was written. He was 
presented to Burleigh, and introduced at Court, where 
his fresh fair face and stately figure were looked upon 
approvingly by the old Queen, who, during her long 
reign, had seen so many splendid specimens of noble 
English manhood. His habit costly as his purse 
could buy — though that purse was not very deep — 
Herbert waited, and courted, and lived the life of the 
young gallant of the day. He heard from his father 
that his rival, though sorely wounded, was doing well 
under the hands of the surgeon ; and in those days of 
simple faith a man's conscience was not troubled by 
an honourable duel. One memory kept him pure. 
The eyes of gentle Lettice, in the portrait which 
memory and passion painted in his breast, seemed to 
follow him everywhere. He chafed at all delays that 
kept him back from winning her. But for the thought 
of her, and of the difficulties in the way of wedding 
her, he would have been happy in the new and 
splendid life of pleasure and of hope. 

While in London, Herbert had the good fortune to 
become acquainted with the gentle Southampton, 
and to be well liked of that cultured and courteous 
nobleman. Southampton shunned the court, but was 
constant to the playhouse. He was the friend and 
patron of Shakspeare, who has repaid the obligation 
by making him immortal in virtue of the poet's dedi- 
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cations to him. Southampton was one of the first 
to recognise the transcendent genius of the poet who 
wears *' the crown o' the world," and he worshipped 
Shakspeare "on this side idolatry." Southampton 
had a true critical sympathy, which could value at its 
full worth whatever the poet could create, and not 
unawares he entertained an angel. The noble and 
the poet were friends, and Often met at the wit 
combat at the tavern, or, in quieter hours, in Southh- 
ampton's house. In days in which all criticism was 
oral, Southampton had great influence in spreading 
the player's reputation among the noble and the 
refined. He urged upon Herbert the necessity of 
seeing one of Shakspeare's plays. The poet had just 
written a new play called *' Hamlet," or *' The Tragicall 
Historic of the Prince of Denmark," and had shown 
the manuscript to the noble, who was enthusiastic in 
his delight. He proposed to take Herbert to the 
first representation, and after a dinner in the middle 
of the day at an ordinary, the friends took barge to 
Blackfriars, and reached the theatre by three o'clock. 
Herbert was excited by anticipation, and Southamp- 
ton criticised the cast, while he prophesied a great 
success for the play, which he held to be the poet's 
noblest work. And so Master Herbert Grey found 
himself for the first time in a playhouse — in the 
Blackfriars Theatre in Playhouse Yard — and was to 
see the first version of Shakspeare's " Hamlet " played 
for the first time by her Majesty's servants. Shak- 
speare, though already recognised by the judicious as 
a great and ever rising dramatic genius, had not then 
attained to the full altitude of such fame as, even in 
his lifetime, he acquired ; but still great expectations 
were excited by his new play, and the house was 
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full of eager spectators. Herbert obtained, through 
Southampton's influence, a stool on the rush-covered 
stage itself, and sat there with Southampton and with 
Rutland, surrounded by other nobles and persons of 
rank and mark who loved plays and players. The 
gallants wore plumed hats, and gay cloaks, hanging 
from the left shoulder, over quaint and dainty doublets. 
Those who had come by water wore high shoes with 
rosettes ; those whose horses were being held outside 
the theatre wore long boots and jingled massive spurs. 
Each gay hanger suspended a rapier, bell-hilted and 
guarded with carving, tracery, and bar ; a picturesque 
costume, though one that never had its Vandyck, 
The pit was filled with the "groundlings," and the 
house was eager to enjoy, and to criticise through 
enjoyment No journals then, or newspapers ; no 
professional critics who wrote notices of plays for 
payment. Criticism was then the task of noblemen, 
scholars, poets, who met in the playhouse and dis- 
cussed in the tavern. The judgment of the com- 
petent, disseminated orally, spread through the town 
and made the success of the player and the play- 
wright. At length the house -was hushed and the 
play began. After three soundings of the trumpet, 
the prologue was spoken and the curtain drawn aside. 
The opening lines of " Hamlet " were then spoken for 
the first time. 

Now, to every cultured Englishmen, the lines of 
" Hamlet " are household words ; the characters are a 
part of our experience ; the events form a portion of 
our romance. The play is interwoven with our lives ; 
'but on the day which I am trying to recall from 
oblivion to a faint and shadowy life, the words were 
heard, the incidents were seen, for the first time. 
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Think of the first representation of " Hamlet !" Think 
of the surprise of delight with which the lofty language 
of the great soliloquy was listened to ! Imagine the 
rapture of interest with which the first spectators 
followed the development of the story — a story which, 
admirable as in itself it is, is never allowed to be more 
than the vehicle for those objects of art which are 
higher than mere story or than plot As the play 
proceeded, and the events which we now know so 
well unfolded themselves for the first time in action, 
the audience was moved to the deepest emotion ; 
although Shakspeare feared at first that his highest 
thoughts would remain unrecognised, and would 
even imperil the success of the work as a whole. 
The first popular judgment of " Hamlet " was neces- 
sarily chaotic and confused. The work was so great 
that its full greatness could not be fully discerned at 
once. Men felt that they were in the presence of 
something utterly great, of something almost beyond 
the reach of their souls, and yet — though the play 
was pronounced to be decidedly successful — there 
were divided opinions, and persons who doubted 
whether so much philosophy would not endanger 
popularity. Southampton and a few more were, how- 
ever, sagacious enough to anticipate the verdict of 
posterity, and to rank ** Hamlet,'* at its first hearing, 
as a work not for an age, but for all time. 

Master Herbert listened with all his soul, and was 
soon worked upon by the cunning of the scene. He 
glowed with a rare and delicate enthusiasm as he saw, 
living and acting before his eyes, the characters of the 
play, and as he listened to the sonorous roll of its 
majestic line. Hamlet was played by Taylor. It had 
been expected that the chief part would have been 
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acted by Burba:ge, but Southampton told Herbert 
that Shakspeare had selected Taylor because that 
graceful and silver-voiced player more nearly em-^ 
bodied Ophelia's description of the princely paragon. 
Burbage was as an actor greater than Taylor in 
passion and in power, but was inferior to Taylor in 
grace, in tenderness, and in high-bred charm. In- 
structed and inspired by Shakspeare himself, Taylor 
played to admiration, and looked the part to perfec- 
tion. He caught from the very fountain-hqad that 
key-note of the character which he afterwards taught 
to Betterton, and which descended through tradition 
to the last great English actor — Macready. The Ghost 
— a part which Garrick selected for his second charac- 
ter in London — was played by Shakspeare himself. 

I have before me two curious letters, which have 
strangely escaped destruction, in the former of which 
Herbert, in the fresh flush of his delight, described 
the performance to Mistress Lettice, while in the 
second he, inter aliuy recorded his impression of the 
poet as a player. Herbert says that Shakspeare 
lacked somewhat the very torrent, tempest, and whirl- 
wind of passion : that he was calm and balanced, 
playing best characters which centred round a certain 
steadfastness of grave nobleness : but that his voice 
was singularly sweet and stately, always tuned by an 
inner lofty intensity, and expressing subtly every 
shade of meaning or variation of feeling. The scene 
between Hamlet and the Ghost, acted by Taylor and 
by Shakspeare, produced an extraordinary effect 
upon the spectators ; and, near as he was to the 
players, Master Herbert could not restrain a sort of 
trembling awe at the aspect of the kingly apparition. 
There was then so little help rendered to a play by 
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scenery, or by the tricks and machinery of stage 
illusion, that players relied wholly upon their art for 
their effects, and imaginative acting worked upon the 
imagination of spectators, and enabled them to co- 
operate in sympathy. The house was deeply quiet, 
the very ** groundlings,'' sometimes so noisy, were 
still and attentive, as the Ghost, in a sad and solemn 
monotone, revealed to the Prince the villany of the 
King. The play within the play produced the greatest 
excitement amongst an audience full of fine and un- 
debauched dramatic instinct, and Master Herbert 
noticed with some amusement how all the players 
crowded to the wings to listen as Taylor delivered, to 
the delight of Master Shakspeare, Hamlet's advice to 
the players. 

The young actor who played the Queen required, 
as Herbert thought, the poet's admonition ; nor could 
Ophelia always keep his voice gentle and soft and low 
enough : but he afterwards heard Master Shakspeare 
explaining to Rutland how difficult it was to procure 
actors who could look feminine, or enter into and 
express the ways, the passions, the characters of 
women. Master Shakspeare added that he thought 
some day the women parts would be enacted by 
women themselves, though all those to whom he ex- 
pressed this view seemed to think that the idea was 
but a " devout imagination " of the poet. The Grave- 
digger was played in a manner which recalled the 
memory of Tarleton, though it was thought in the 
house that Master Shakspeare had had Tarleton in 
his 'mind when he admonished clowns, through Hamlet, 
to speak no more than is set down for them. The 
Osric was, as Master Herbert thought, somewhat 
exaggeratedly fantastic, since an actor needs modera- 
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tion when playing so trippingly grotesque a character; 
but the Horatio was very nobly rendered, and Laertes, 
as played by Robert Wilson, was a gallant and fiery 
youth. Master Herbert heard Lord Southampton 
whisper that surely Taylor and Wilson did somewhat 
overdo the fencing scene, which, to the delight of the 
gallants in the house, they, as Hamlet and as Laertes, 
developed with all the minutiae of fine swordsmanship. 
Hamlet dead, the spectators issued from the Black- 
friars, and Master Herbert observed how they spread 
into little knots, and how eagerly they criticised the 
play and the players. An objective age is the only 
age in which the drama can have its highest influence. 
In the day of great Elizabeth a great play was a great 
interest to spectators who read comparatively little, 
and who saw history, tragedy, comedy, in the living 
life of action. 

Lord Southampton, whose character and tastes were 
tender and noble, was deep rather than loud in his 
admiration of this latest heir of Shakspeare's fame ; a 
piece which would, he predicted, become equally the 
favourite of players, poets, and public. 
' The part of the Ghost is finished early in the play, 
and Master Shakspeare had had time to change his 
dress, and now came out of the theatre to go home to 
his house in Southwark. He was soon surrounded 
by nobles, gallants, and poets, and Master Herbert 
had the honour of being presented by Southampton 
to the Warwickshire yeoman-dramatist. Shakspeare 
had not then attained to the fullest reputation which 
his own day could yield him. 

He had rivals in the theatre, and enemies amongst 
the dramatists ; but there are in every age a few who 
can recognise the highest revelation of genius, and a 
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small minority, headed perhaps by the graceful South- 
ampton, already felt that the greatest thing the world 
had done stood before them in the flesh. Shakspeare, 
then a little more than thirty years of age, was, as 
many great poets have been, singularly handsome in 
face and person. Master Herbert, basing his judg- 
ment upon this and upon subsequent interviews, 
reports that Shakspeare was extraordinarily swctet 
and gentle, of a great and perfect courtesy, very quiet 
and modest in manner ; and yet when he spoke to you 
he seemed somehow to enclose you all round, as water 
does, to include you and to comprehend you through 
and through. He was reserved, except with intimates 
or with altogether sympathetic companions ; but in 
the " Mitre " or " Mermaid," in the " Triple Tun " or 
" Dog" or " Devil Tavern," when with Jonson, Dray- 
ton, or other of the tribe of Ben, he could become 
"nobly wild,'' and was of a supreme extemporal wit 
and gaiety. Quiet, serene, and almost melancholy 
at ordinary times, he could yet blaze out into a frolic 
humour and a wild wit ; and included within his 
nature both Hamlet and Falstaff. Constantly occu- 
pied in ''gathering humours" of men, Shakspeare 
never stopped at mere surface observation. 

And so, coming out of the Blackfriars after seeing 
"Hamlet" with Shakspeare as the Ghost, Master 
Herbert stands amidst the groups outside the playr 
house, and sees and listens to Shakspeare himself. 

How enviable to thousands then unborn seems 
the privilege of the happy though half-unconscious 
Herbert! Shakspeare v?as then in the full splendour 
of his faculties, and of his poet's beauty of person and 
of face. His attire, says Master Herbert, in one of 
the letters which I have seen, was " after the habit of 
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a scholarlike gentleman," and yet there was in the 
style and aspect of the immortal player, a touch of 
cavalier and nobleman. He wore an extremely good 
and handsome rapier, and was proud, as Milton also 
was, of his skill in fence. Ah ! Master Herbert, how I 
envy you that sunny day ! As I sit down with 
" labouring spirits " to rescue you from oblivion and 
to give a glimpse of you to an age so far removed 
from your own, I think with a sort of rage of your 
opportunity of seeing and of speaking with the author 
of ** Hamlet ;" and I know too that if you prized your 
chance highly, you yet could not estimate the estimate 
at which we rank a sight of Shakspeare living, moving, 
speaking. Listen, Master Herbert, do not lose a 
word — for is not Shakspeare explaining to Lord 
Southampton how he had first conceited the play, 
and expressing a fear lest it should please not the 
million ? And does not the Earl answer that it is an 
excellent play, well digested in the scenes, set down 
with as much modesty as cunning ? 

Herbert Grey noticed gradually the many facets 
that there were to Shakspeare s many-sided mind. 
With a gallant he seemed to be a gallant ; with a 
sportsman he seemed to be a falconer or huntsman ; 
with a lawyer or with a statesman he seemed to be 
lawyer or statesman ; with a wit he seemed doubly a 
wit ; with a poet he seemed to be much more than 
poet. Practical as the highest genius ever is, Shak- 
speare walked quietly the path of daily life, looked 
after his interest in the theatre and after the success 
of his plays, planned the future purchase of New 
Place, enjoyed the society of chosen friends, and yet 
retained over and above the life that he shared with 
humanity the transcendental individuality which lifted 
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him to the fine frenzy of the loftiest imaginings at the 
very highest range and pitch of human faculty. What 
woman, thought Herbert, could ever as Shakspeare*s 
wife satisfy all the various needs of that wide ranging 
intellect and deeply complex nature ? He could not 
be ignorant of his supremacy, and yet he seemed to 
care little for fame. He was not anxious to print his 
plays : he left them long as simple prompter's written 
books in the theatre. The first version of " Hamlet" 
was not printed until 1603. He might well guess that 
the Eukemerism of mankind would worship him after 
death as something godlike, but he was not impatient 
of the under-estimate of his contemporaries. 

Herbert grew into a constant frequenter of the 
theatre. After many months of this not unpleasant 
London life, which had however not procured for Her- 
bert any prospect beyond promises, he one day re- 
ceived a letter from Lettice, which was in effect a letter 
of farewell. She wrote without the knowledge of her 
parents, and managed to convey her letter to Herbert 
through the sure channel by means of Which they had 
before succeeded in corresponding secretly. His rival 
was fast recovering, and her parents insisted upon a 
marriage between the Earl and Lettice. The sorrow- 
ful girl had been compelled to consent to a betrothal, 
and saw no escape from the marriage. Her sense of 
duty to parents was very strong, and their power to 
influence or compel was very great. Admitting her 
love for Herbert, and telling him fervently that she 
should never forget her first love, Mistress Lettice 
yet bid him farewell for ever, prayed for his happiness, 
and announced that her marriage was inevitable. 

Here, then, was the end of their dream of marriage. 
Herbert thought at first of riding down to Kent and 
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of carrying off Mistress Lettice, but he soon saw that 
this step was impossible. His mistress was too well 
watched and guarded, and Herbert was so well known 
in the neighbourhood that he could not visit the place 
without his purpose being suspected and frustrated ; 
nor was it certain that Lettice would have disobeyed 
her parents. Herbert alternated at first between 
indignation and despair. Judging of Lettice's sorrow 
by his own, he sorrowed in her sorrow, and felt his 
own grief intensified by sympathy. Why struggle 
and labour to make a career which he could never 
hope to share with Lettice } He gave up the idea of 
preferment by a patron, or advancement from the 
Court; but with young and adventurous spirits action 
is the solvent of all doubt, is the best cure for sorrow ; 
and Herbert became too restless in his wretchedness 
to linger on in inaction, in London. He felt that he 
must fly and plunge into some active danger, not for 
the sake of winning fortune, but in order to distract 
his intolerable sense of loss. He had also that strong 
love for queen and country which distinguished the 
Englishman of the days of Elizabeth, and he deter- 
mined to risk in the service of his land a life which he 
could no longer hope to share with Lettice. 

The youth of England in the days of Elizabeth was 
animated by a lofty patriotism — a patriotism of which 
no man need be ashamed since it has been wedded to 
immortal verse in the mighty line of Shakspeare, the 
most patriotic of all poets. 

No maritime expedition was about to sail when 
Herbert determined to depart. Essex and Raleigh 
were away to intercept Spanish galleons on their 
return from America. 

In the Low Countries Sir Francis Vere and Sir 
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Robert Sidney commanded the English forces which 
were co-operating with Prince Maurice against the able 
and wily Parma, who was the greatest captain of Spain. 

Herbert felt that Lettice was irrevocably lost to 
him, and hastily resolved to join Sir Francis Vere. 
He easily procured recommendations to the old 
warrior, and after a brief leave-taking of his London 
friends, after writing to his father and to Lettice, he 
took passage on board an Easterling lying off the 
Tower, and sailed for the Netherlands. 

He was well received by the cheery and courteous 
old soldier, who readily accepted his services as a 
gentleman volunteer. To Sir Robert Sidney, Herbert 
was already known. Herbert had lost something of 
the desire for fame, and had lost in a great degree the 
care for fortune, but in their stead sprang up an 
intense devotion to duty and a fierce carelessness of 
danger. He was much altered. The youth who had 
lounged about the fields and halls of Kent, young, 
ardent, cheerful, had developed into the sad stern 
captain who could never find too much work, and who 
risked a life for which he little cared with a passionate 
enthusiasm for danger. Daring as a knight, he was 
yet cool as a commander. At work or in danger he 
was happy, or could at least forget ; but to all healthy 
manhood (and Herbert's was a healthy nature, though 
temporarily morbid from love loss) there comes a 
strong interest in a pursuit zealously adopted, and in 
an activity heartily discharged. Herbert began to 
study assiduously the *' disciplines of the wars," and 
grew into a soldier capable, brave, and trusted by the 
good Sir Francis. He had passed from the lover into 
the soldier : the last of the seven ages which he was 
destined to reach. He had done the best thing for 
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the cure or the lessening of a great youthful sorrow. 
In worthy action, in fighting for the right and for 
England, he learned to think of Lettice, though 
always with great love, yet with softened sorrow. 

Time went on. He learned that Lettice was 
married, and on the same day he received the thanks 
of Sir Francis Vere for gallant conduct in the field at 
the engagement of Turnhout Herbert would have 
risen high in the Low Countries wafs, and would 
possibly have won even knighthood, the highest 
honour which a Tudor sovereign could bestow ; but 
across his sorrow and across his rise came that fate 
which he had so often risked — a soldier's death. He 
led a sortie against a detachment of Parma's army. 
Herbert fought with his usual desperate valour : he 
was in the thickest of the enemy, encouraging his 
men, dealing sweeping blows to right and left with 
his good sword, when his horse was killed under him 
by the thrust of a pike. As Herbert fell with the 
horse, entangled in the stirrups, a Spanish soldier fired 
upon the fallen gentleman with a musquetoon. The 
shot was fatal, and when the melie was over, and the 
victorious English retired, Herbert Grey lay dead 
beside his horse and amid his enemies, his sword 
still firmly grasped in the strong right hand. When 
they raised his visor the shadow of the helmet lent 
sternness to the dead young face, fixed in the flush of 
fight and in the fierce joy of noble war. 

The English garrison gave him a soldier's funeral 
— Sir Robert Sidney and Sir Francis Vere both 
attending. Borne on pikes to the grave, a volley was 
the requiem of the gallant gentleman who fell for 
England on a foreign shore. 

The news reached Lettice ; and the widowed father 
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was left sorrowful and solitary in sunny Kent, and in 
the sad old hall of Greyscote. 

And the young Countess ? Fair and stately in her 
young matronhood — a lady, noble, loved, and gracious, " 
she was yet held to be something cold and reserved. 
Fine observers noted that some string in the harp of 
life seemed jarred. Her beauty grew, but with it 
grew her seeming coldness. Often — oftener perhaps 
than the Earl, had he known of it, might have liked 
— she took from a sacred drawer a ring, a lock of 
hair, one or two letters, and sat with them and her 
heart in solitude. As the years stole on, and children 
grew around her, she visited that drawer more rarely, 
but visited it ever on one day in every year — the day 
on which her mind was most strongly stirred by that 
long fidelity of mempry to a lost love which forms 
the . sad secret underlying many a married woman's 
life. She lived to be an old woman, and long time a 
widow, dying in 1648, the year of the execution of 
Charles I. In her last days she bade her grand- 
daughter bring to her once more the relics of her 
love of long ago ; and the white-haired grandmother 
told the wondering girl something of that passage of 
her life so deeply stamped with the image of poor 
Herbert Grey. Through a long life of duties worthily 
discharged, of many quiet joys, and of domestic calm, 
the woman's heart, torn asunder in girlhood from her 
one true love, had clung in secret to the tender 
memory of the love of her romance and to the passion 
of her youth. 

And thus, in that great reign of the Reformation — 
a time in which in England, arts and arms, literature 
and adventure, and all noble public life, flowered into 
brilliant splendour — young Herbert Grey fell in the 
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noble struggle, and died before he had raised himself 
by gallant service to success and fame. 

When, by accident, the slight surviving suggestions 
and hints of the loves and lives of Herbert and of 
Lettice came to my knowledge, I was touched with 
the sad issue of their passion, and charmed with the 
glimpse afforded into typical life of the far great days 
of Elizabeth. But Herbert's chief interest for me 
consisted in the slight record which his letters left of 
his intercourse with Shakspeare, and in the fact that 
he happened to be present at the first representation 
of " Hamlet." This it was which determined me to 
attempt to compose from the few scattered bones a 
living whole — which induced me to piece out the 
slight fragments of suggestive evidence into form and 
shape. The greatest men are always the products of 
the greatest days. Great, indeed, then, must have 
been those Elizabethan times which could flower into 
Shakspeare 1 

Slight and faint as my sketch necessarily is — feeble 
and incomplete* as is my effort tp give a local habita- 
tion and a name to beings who lived and felt so long 
ago; and who have left so small and shadowy a trace 
of their ways and histories — there is yet allusion, 
though brief and hurried, in Herbert's letters to the 
personality of the poet, whom he saw with living eyes, 
and to the. performance which he actually witnessed 
of "Hamlet." The evidence must be read by the 
light of imagination ; but it seemed to me a plain 
duty to communicate to Englishmen the glimpse 
which chance afforded to me, through Herbert Grey, 
of our own Shakspeare. 
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" Oftmals hab' ich geirrt, und habe mich wicder gefunden, 
Aber gliicklicher nie." — Goethe. 

** To judge the man, observe him well in love.*' — Old Play, 

A FEW years ago a Goethe- Ausstellung was held in 
Berlin. By good fortune, I chanced to be in 
the city of Frederick when this interesting collection 
of memorabilia connected with the great poet was ex- 
hibited. Such an exhibition attracted not only the 
lovers of Goethe, but all who had seen or known the 
greatest German. Goethe, dying in 1832, has already 
receded so far back into history, that those who have 
spoken with him are few, and are men no longer 
young. Thackeray, for instance, whom we have seen, 
in his youth (in 183 1), saw Goethe. I had the hap- 
piness of being introduced to one who had known the 
poet well, and had enjoyed his friendship during the 
last ten years of Goethe's life. From this living bio- 
grapher I learned viva voce^ many details of Goethe's 
later life, and many traits of his character. 

The exhibition contained manuscripts of Goethe's 
writings, various editions of his works, letters from 
and to him, and the whole of that flood of literature 
excited by Werther, There was the note in which 
Jerusalem borrowed the pistols of Kestner, and there, 
too, was the fatal weapon with which the morbid 
model for Werther committed suicide. 
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One feature in this exhibition possessed for me a 
special attraction. Round the walls hung all the 
existing obtainable portraits of the women with 
whom the great poet, during his long life, had had 
Verhaltnisse. It was a gallery df the poet's* loves. 
The pictures differed considerably in excellence and 
value. Some were very inferior; others had that 
individuality which stamps a true portrait, and that 
vraisemblance which enables you to decide that the 
portrait of a person never seen is a likeness. Some 
were good as works of art ; some left very much to 
be desired. There was the fragile delicate grace of 
Lili ; there> the tender, true-hearted beauty of 
Frederika ; there the high-bred repose of Charlotte 
von Stein ; there the laughter-brimming eyes of 
Frederika Oeser. Corona Schroter looked from the 
wall with the assured eyes of an actress who had 
gazed on audiences subjected to her spell. The 
sprightly animalism and soft voluptuousness of 
Christiane Vulpius lived again upon the canvas, and 
round the room glittered eyes which had looked love 
upon Goethe. 

Lili and Madame von Stein were strikingly distinct, 
in their types of charm and of elegance, from all the 
rest. Through most of the others there seemed, to my 
fancy, to run variations of one type of woman. They 
were all exquisitely feminine, with softly-rounded forms 
and a certain refined, sensuous womanhood, sometimes 
tender, sometimes sportive, always animated. Not 
one was grand or tragic. Nothing of the terrific in 
woman was there. No aquiline noses, no high cheek- 
bones, no stony eyes, no gaunt or colossal figures. 

There is not a touch of the heroic in any one of 
them ; they are all more or less domestic and familiar. 
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I fancy that the creator of Imogen would have loved a 
trace of princess that should not lessen womanhood. 

There was no strain of the lofty or majestic or 
imposing ; all were essentially women, and full of 
feminine deliciousness ; . all were more or less ex- 
quisitely lovable and attractive — instinct with the 
charm of sex, and full of that magnet of femininity 
which is so magical in its operation on man. 

I looked, I think, longer upon these portraits than 
upon any other of the many objects in th^ Ausstellung^ 
and nothing there had for me a greater charm. The 
recollection of those portraits of the women that 
Goethe loved, of the women that loved him, all now 
dead, has, in fact, suggested the present essay. 

But how can I compress any sketch of these — any 
dream of these fair women — into the compass of a 
mere article? Sitting one day with some friends 
in the studio of my friend, Dick Tinto, Dick was 
eloquent on the subject of a great picture which he 
had just conceived and was about to execute. As he 
spoke, the artist's instinctive hand was tracing out 
the roughest suggestion of his conception on a small 
piece of canvas that happened to be lying about. 
" How will you make anything of such a subject on 
such a bit of canvas ? " askfed one present. " Don't 
know," replied Dick, working rapidly and deftly on, 
** but I can try to give you some idea of what I 
mean." And he did ; despite the limits of his material, 
the painter succeeded in giving a suggestive idea, 
rough but vivid, of his subject, and I can only hope to 
give on this small piece of canvas the roughest sketchy 
suggestion of whcit my pictures might be and should 
be. May I be as successful as was Dick Tinto ! 

Goethe had many loves. And why } The answer 
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is, because he never found the one love. He never 
found, united in a single woman, the qualities that 
could completely satisfy the ideal of his lofty and 
many-sided nature. Suppose, wildly, that he had 
known Dorothea Brooke } He says, in one of 
his letters, "I have had all my life an ideal wish 
as to how I would be loved, and have sought in 
vain its realisation." All his amours, rightly 
regarded, were but tentatives of love : efforts 
to discover and realise his ideal. The impulse 
to love was irresistible ; the disenchantment was 
inevitable. Fate never granted him the singular 
blessing of one woman capable of satisfying his ideal 
and sharing his whole life. It is, perhaps, true that 
there are but few women who are worthy to ht the 
wives of a Shakspeare, of a Goethe. Providence 
gives us very few Shakspeares or Goethes, and 
although, undoubtedly, women worthy to be their 
helpmeets exist, some malign influence keeps the two 
apart. Hence the many loves of Goethe; the details 
of whose life, differing therein happily for us from 
that of Shakspeare, are amply recorded, and well 
known to those who can " read between the lines " of 
a great man's confessions. Consider, too, the perfect 
balance of faculties and of gifts of the bodily and 
mental organisation in this man Goethe. He is poet, 
scholar, man of science, thinker, statesman ; can do 
the highest things at the very highest range of human 
faculty, and is, at the same time, almost perfect in 
physique. For ever motionless, yet ever gliding, 
Kaulbach has depicted him for us, in the prime and 
glory of his early manhood, as he sweeps over the 
ice, while women, irresistibly attracted by the match- 
less man, all pause to gaze, according to their several 
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natures, at the brilliant ideal. The form and attitude 
are those of the young Apollo, the head is that of the 
sublime but youthful Jupiter. The face is full of sen- 
sibility, a sensibility restrained and ennobled by sove- 
reign power over the will and character. The rarest 
beauty of manhood is combined with an infinite sug- 
gestion of loftiness, of that distinction of genius which 
raises a Goethe above all the crowd of mankind. 

There was in this man a marvellous vitalism. The 
rarest mental qualities were set in a frame instinct 
with singular sensuous power. His poet's nature was 
irresistibly attracted by the grace and charm of 
woman. His poet's nature rendered him irresistible 
to women. His sensitive receptivity, his idealising 
tendency, impelled him to attribute to women all the 
qualities that his imagination and passion placed in 
them. Experience showed him that he was mistaken, 
but, while* he believed that they possessed the qualities 
which he desired, he was sincere as fervent in his 
attachment. His tentatives failed often ; but whHe 
they lasted they were genuine efforts to find that 
which his heart and intellect so sorely, needed. 
Mobile, impressionable, and of imagination all com- 
pact, he believed in beauty and thought that it must 
enshrine perfection. He says in his youth that he 
" thirsted for love ; " nor did the poet ever outlive the 
poet's natural yearning ; but, through youth and early 
manhood, he was making tentatives of life, as well as 
of love, and it takes even a Goethe long to learn that 
men of his mark must learn to live alone in friendship 
and in love. The lonely life is the doom of genius. 

The magic of his personality must have been some- 
thing almost unexampled ; and he had, in the highest 
degree, all the' qualities that attract and compel the 
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love of women. Full of genius and of enthusiasm, 
courteous, eloquent, and chivalrous, full of fire and of 
force, he must have been an irresistible lover. In his 
youth he made love to women ; in -his old age, when 
he had ceased to do so, they made love to him. His 
singular beauty of person and of face was irradiated 
by the genius which made him Goethe ; and his eyes 
were simply wonderful in their beauty and effect. 

It is only men of such greatness that feel, in its 
force, the difficulty of life. Life is clear to them — in 
all its mystery. The problems, so many and so 
complex, which press upon all who can think greatly 
and feel deeply enough, weigh with tenfold force 
upon the soul of genius. How to live in this mani- 
fold, confused existence — how to bear the burden 
and the mystery of this unintelligible world — these 
are enigmas which cause the long internal conflict of 
those high natures that alone feel all the sadness and 
realise all the complexity. This difficulty of life 
weighed heavily upon Goethe, as it did upon Shak- 
speare, and Goethe attained only after long and sore 
struggle to clearness and to light. 

There may have been, in his quick, eager youth, 
some distaste at the idea of marriage ; some shudder 
at the anticipation of long monotony and changeless 
sameness. A poet in his youth thinks rather of love 
than of marriage. He readily loves, but is apt to 
recoil from the last irrevocable step which ties the 
whole of a life, every day and every night, to one 
woman only. The pinnacle of possession is frequently 
only the summit from which, after a very brief stay, 
a rapid descent of passion begins. Men, especially 
poets, may err in their judgment of women, and an 
imaginative man is apt to distrust his own judgment 
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in the practical affairs of life. There is action and 
reaction ; a fiery beginning and an anxious after- 
time. Indecision is the curse of imagination, as 
doubt is the shadow side of intellect. Goethe's 
many love tentatives, subsiding ultimately into 
marriage, with the woman who is incomparably the 
worst of any with whom he ever had relations, seem 
to me very explicable. Experience had taught him 
to lower his ideal. In j^outh he believed that his 
ideal would be realised;^ in age he accepted the 
tolerable, and his soul, starlike, dwelt apart. His 
actual marriage was the Nemesis of so many trials 
and of such long indecision. A saying of his may 
well be interpolated here — '^ Eine aufkeimende Leiden- 
schaft hat das Sckone dasSy wie sie sick ihres Ursprungs 
unbewusst ist^ sie auch keinen Gedanken eines Endes 
hat'' — *'A nascent passion has this beautiful charac- 
teristic, that, as it is unconscious of its origin, it takes 
no thought for its consequence.*' 

Of Goethe's first love no portrait (so far as I know) 
exists. Her surname is unknown. The poet records 
her simply under the caressing diminutive of Margaret 
— Gretchen — the name which he afterwards apphed to 
his noblest feminine creation, the immortal heroine 
of Faust. Born on the 28th August 1749, in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, Goethe was about fifteen when first 
his virgin fancy waked to love ; when first he felt the 
fever and the passion, the restless craving and desire 
of the first love of first youth. But he was older 
than his years. He was well acquainted with the 
coulisses of a theatre, and had already fought a sword 
duel with a M. Derones. He himself tells us that — 



" In grossen Stadten lemen fruh 
Die jiingsten Knaben was " — 
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and the precociously observant lad had seen more 
and thought more than many older than himself. We 
have, by the way, a picture, which it is worth while to 
transcribe, of the outward appearance of the young 
duellist. He wore " shoes and silver buckles, fine 
woollen stockings (colour unknown to me), dark serge 
breeches, green coat with gold facings, a waistcoat of 
gold cloth, cut out of his father's bridegroom-waist- 
coat, his hair curled and powdered, his hat under his 
arm," and he, of course, wore a small sword. In such 
or in some such costume we may fancy the juvenile 
duellist transformed into a lover. - He fell into queer 
Bohemian company. The strict, pedantic rule of his 
father drove the boy much from home, and he became, 
unconsciously on his part, acquainted with a small 
gang of lively young friends of whom he says in his 
autobiography, ^^Es war dadurch wirklich erne kleine 
Verschwdrimg entstanden, zu der sick gewissenlose 
Menschen gesellten, durch Verfdlschung von Papieren, 
Nachbildung von Unterschriften^manches strafwurdige 
begingen, und nock strafwurdigeres vorbereitetenr In 
other words, he had fallen in with a band of jovial 
forgers. They met at a tavern, and the young Goethe 
wrote Gelegenheits - Gedickten, or short poems on 
popular subjects of the hour, in order to sell them, 
and with the proceeds to defray their tavern bills and 
picnic revellings. One night, about the date of the 
coronation of Kaiser Joseph II., Master Wolfgang 
stopped out all night ; and this memorable night was 
the prelude to the rude destruction of his first dream 
of love — ^which happened in this wise : One of his 
companions had a sister Gretcken, the first love of 
Goethe. It is probable that he loved her with the 
frantic force and tenderness of a first and early passion. 
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She was about 19, "^w paar Jahre alter als ick,^* and 
must have been pretty and attractive. On the night 
on which he remained out, she proposed that they 
should all remain together and pass the night in con- 
versation. Goethe and Gretchen whispered together 
till sleep came down ** gently as nights of summer 
fall/* and she slumbered with her head upon his bosom. 
When he awoke it was day, and Gretchen was standing 
before a looking-glass, arranging cap and hair. We 
can imagine the delicious dream of passion in the 
boy's heart Gretchen pressed his hand tenderly when 
he left — to face the terrors of home, and of his father s 
anger. He never saw Gretchen again. The forgers 
were arrested, and with them his Gretchen. Goethe 
was strictly examined, but was, of course, found to be 
wholly ignorant of his companions' darker courses. 
Gretchen was also found to be innocent, but she was 
permitted, if not enjoined, to quit Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, and she wholly disappeared. Goethe was 
seized with a severe illness, and fell into a state of 
sluggish despondency. At length a friend told him 
that Gretchen was acquitted, and communicated to 
the young lover the substance of the girl's depositions, 
which he had seen in den geheimen Aden, in the secret 
records of the examinations. The same friend gave 
Goethe the best cure for his love-fit by further inform- 
ing him of the nature of Gretchen*s statement with 
regard to himself. She had deposed — '* Ich kann es 
nicht leugnen, dass ich ihn oft und gem geseken kabe, aber 
ich habe ihn immer als ein Kind betrachtet und meine 
Neigung zu ikm war wahrliaft schwesterlich : " that 
is, she declared that she had seen him often and with 
pleasure, but had always looked upon him as a child, 
and that her liking for him was merely that of a sister. 
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It may be that her evidence (all the evidence was 
taken in secret) was coloured by a desire to screen 
Goethe, as well as to exculpate herself. It is probable 
that her real feelings towards him had been warmer 
than those that she described ; but the effect of her 
statement was to rouse youthful indignation and stir 
boyish pride, until, as he tells us, " dem Verstande nach 
war ich uberzeugty' and so he was — reason and pride 
had cured him of his passion. He adds, however, in 
the same breath, that while he thus tore his love from 
his he2LYt,nur ihrBildt **onlyher image," remained con- 
tinually with him. His anger records further on — '^Ich 
fand es sckrecklich, dass ich um eines Madchens willen 
Scklaf U7id Ruhe und Gesundheit aufgeopfert Jtatte^ die 
sick darin gefiel^ mich als einen Sdugling zu betrachten^ 
He found it terrible that he should have sacrificed sleep, 
peace, health, for the sake of a girl who looked upon 
him as a baby. Can the worldly-wise friend have inter- 
polated such curative passage into poor Gretchen's 
depositions } If so, he attained his end. Goethe 
returned, though slowly, to health and life and work ; 
and in 1765 left Frankfort-on-the-Maine for the 
University of Leipzic. His father was determined 
that he should study law, and become, if possible, a 
second Heineccius. Goethe, privately, had other pro- 
jects and aims, and, in the long run, the views of the 
son superseded those of the father. 

Goethe's father was in the habit of engaging jour- 
neymen tailors as men-servants, with a view of em- 
ploying the spare time of such servants in making, 
economically, the clothes of the household. The old 
gentleman purchased in the market the stuffs that 
he required, and had the garments manufactured at 
home. The plan answered admirably as respects 
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sewing and goodness of workmanship, but was not 
so successful as regards style and fashion of cut. 

When Goethe quitted home for the University, he 
was furnished with an ample wardrobe of the home- 
made description ; but one of the first mortifications 
which awaited the young student in Leipzic was to be 
laughed at by comrades, and by ladies, for the curious 
fashion of his clothes. He exchanged his whole 
wardrobe for garments of a then modern fashion, 
and influenced by the surroundings of Leipzic, he de- 
veloped for a time, according to his friend Horn, into 
a Dandy, who dressed in " an odd taste,*' who adopted 
a peculiar walk and matured a fantastic manner. 

It was with Goethe the turbulent time of that flam- 
ing youth which is Trunkenheit ohne Wein, Away 
from home for the first time, living and acting inde- 
pendently, in competition with other students, with 
life opening wide before the vast powers of which he 
was dimly conscious, it was a feverish period in 
which unrest was masked by affectation. His life was 
extravagant, reckless, fantastic, wild. 

At this period he began to transfer to a certain 
Aennchen his former passion for Gretchen. Goethe, 
according to German fashion — a fashion which still 
obtains — subscribed to a table d'hote in a house which 
was certainly not an hotel, and which differed but 
little from an ordinary private burgher's house. Here 
he fell in love with the daughter of the house, Anna 
Katharina Schonkopf. In his Autobiography he terms 
her, with his usual tendency to adopt a caressing name 
for women that he loved, Aennchen. He saw her daily ; 
propinquity and opportunity favoured the growth of 
love, and Gretchen was temporarily replaced. Goethe 
describes her as young (she was nineteen), pretty. 
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lively, loving, and extraordinarily agreeable in manner. 
Whatever he, self-deceived, for a time thought or 
fancied, he never, in my opinion, could have been 
really in earnest in this his second amour. He says 
of Aennchen that she deserved to be enshrined in his 
heart " for a time," eine Zeit lang; as a ^^Kleine Heiliger 
This passage was, it is true, written many years after 
the event, and may express the estimate of his after 
judgment rather than the feeling of his youth ; but 
it is certain that at first he believed that he loved her; 
and that she, as was natural, was strongly fascinated 
by the handsome, brilliant, glowing youth. I imagine 
that her peculiar charm lay in manner.- Beneath sur- 
face liveliness there was a soft, yielding fondness, very 
flattering to young masculine vanity. Pretty she 
must have been, or Goethe would not have loved her, 
but there is no hint of her having been much more 
than a distraction for lighter hours, or a companion 
for more than the gayer side of his character. Un- 
fortunately, in the wantonness of youth, which feels 
itself too secure in the possession of a heart, and which 
is, unconsciously, not loving in earnest, Goethe tortured 
Aennchen's love with unjustifiable and tyrannical 
caprices. He pained her with groundless jealousy, he 
teased her with incessant, wayward fickleness. She 
bore all for a long time with '* incredible patience," as 
he himself says, but at length his conduct became un- 
bearable to her, and he began to perceive that he 
had lost her affections. Then ensued "terrible scenes " 
between them ; and then Goethe first felt, with fond- 
ness and self-reproach, how necessary to him she had 
become. He tried to regain her love, but it was too 
late. She was inexorable. This circumstance throws 
some doubt upon the strength of her love for Goethe. 
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Women are very forgiving — a woman who really 
loves does not discard a lover merely for misconduct ; 
the woman who desires to excuse can find excuses. 
However, he had lost Aennchen. Submissive while 
she yielded to love, she became obstinate so soon as 
she reached a point at which she determined to love 
no longer. They parted. Goethe, with youth's fierce 
madness, sought consolation in dissipation, and poured 
the experience of his passion into die Laune des 
Verliebten, Aennchen married ultimately a Dr Kanne, 
, and lived, presumably, more or less happily ever after. 
Their amour had lasted about two years ; but they 
corresponded for some time after their separation, and 
their friendship had that glow of tenderness which 
follows the sunset of love. Goethe left Leipzic with- 
out bidding adieu to Aennchen. He disliked all 
parting scenes. He explains his abrupt leave-taking 
in a letter to her from Frankfort-on-the-Maine. He 
says, "I saw your lamp burning, and went to the 
steps, but had not courage to mount." 

Apart from tender regrets, Goethe must have felt 
that Aennchen was not the woman fitted to be his 
life companion. 

Biography suggests next a slight affair of the heart 
with a Fraulein Meixner, of Worms ; but biography 
does not know much about it, and Goethe makes no 
mention of the lady in his Autobiography. 

When studying art in Dresden, with Oeser, he met 
with the painter's sparkling daughter, Frederika, and 
there was, probably, a sort of gay Benedick-and- 
Beatrice flirtation-friendship between them ; but I 
should fancy, judging from her portrait, that there 
could never have been any serious passion for her on 
the part of Goethe. 
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In 1770, Goethe, then twenty years of age, trans- 
ferred his studies to Strasburg. At this period we 
find records of his reputation for extraordinary 
personal beauty. 

In Strasburg he soon had an adventure with the 
fair sex ; but this time it is an adventure merely, and 
there is no question of love. 

Goethe desired to learn fashionable dancing, and 
repaired to an old French master, to whom he was 
introduced by a friend, in order to take lessons. This 
master had two pretty daughters, both under twenty, 
Lucinda and Emilie, who were in the habit of assisting 
pupils to learn to dance, and who, apart from general 
good nature, were, I suspect, more than willing to 
render every help in their power to the charming new 
pupil of their father. They soon began to invite him to 
remain after lessons, and the connection which was to 
end so theatrically commenced in the liveliest manner. 
Goethe improved very much in his dancing. 

Let us pause here, one moment, to indulge in 
fancy picturing. 

We must, firstly, realise Strasburg and its streets 
and houses in 1770, and we must next clothe all our 
characters in the costume of that day. Entering the 
room set apart for dancing lessons, and furnishing it 
correctly, according to the fashion of the time, we 
may glance first at the Professor. I fancy him a 
little, dry, dark, quick-eyed old man, with high 
shoulders bringing his coat collar into contact with 
his ailes de pigeon wig, and with his head leaning a 
little to one side from the constant habit of playing 
to pupils on his little fiddle. His stockings (covering 
rather meagre legs) and buckled shoes would always 
be point device^ and his toes would turn properly 
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outward. He would take snufT, of course, and would 
be very full of the importance of his art. His dark- 
eyed daughters, lively, passionate, /z^2/^«/^, voluble — 
a little tarnished, probably, by much practice with 
select pupils — ^would be admirable partners in the 
stately coquetry of the minuet, or in the suave 
gyrations of the then modern waltz. The elder took 
more pains to make herself agreeable to Goethe ; the 
younger was understood .to be engaged to some 
absent lover. One evening the elder sister restrained 
Goethe from accompanying her into the dwelling- 
room, because, as it appeared, the younger was there 
engaged with an old woman who told fortunes on the 
cards. 

The cards produced trouble — as they often do. 
The Sybil managed to entangle the gentleman pre- 
sent somehow with both young ladies, and the elder 
took to her bed in a fit of hysterical passion, request- 
ing only that the false friend (meaning Goethe) might 
be conducted to her just before her impending decease, 
in order that she might reproach him properly and 
then give up the ghost A stormy, confused, French 
affair altogether I Goethe avoided the house, but 
was sent for by Emilie, and requested to "comfort" 
Lucinda. He hesitated, having little penchant for 
the lady, and feeling embarrassed by total innocence 
of any intention to become her lover. The younger 
then, begged him to quit them for ever, and, as he 
turned round to comply with an acceptable proposi- 
tion, she threw herself upon his neck and kissed him 
with passionate vehemence. 

At this juncture the sick sister sprang into the 
room in a light but elegant night dress. ** Not thou 
alone shalt take leave of him ! " she cried, and then 
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Lucinda seized Goethe, pressed herself to his heart, 
twined her black locks round his cheeks, and re- 
mained some time in this position. The poet was 
certainly in a most embarrassing situation vis a vis 
these two young, and very French, females. He 
tried to say, or stammer, a few friendly words, but 
was repulsed ; and Lucinda then began to reproach 
Emilie for having once more robbed her of a lover. ' 
In her fury Lucinda made certain confessions and 
admissions, which, as Goethe remarks, **mir zu wissen 
nicht eigentlichfrommte^' Le„ made revelations which 
it did not profit him to hear. The scene increased in 
melodramatic intensity of discomfort until Lucinda 
brought the curtain down by exclaiming, ** I know 
that I have lost you ; I renounce all claim to you. 
But thou shalt never have him, sister ! '* With these 
words, she seized him by the head, pressed his face 
against hers, and kissed his lips repeatedly. " Now," 
she cried, ** fear my curse ! misery upon misery, 
for ever and for ever, upon the woman who after me 
shall be the first to kiss these lips ! " 

Goethe fled down-stairs with the fixed purpose of 
never re-entering the house ; nor do I find that he 
ever again took dancing lessons. He had, probably, 
learned as. much as he needed to know of dancing 
and its professors. Lucinda's curse, however, lingered 
in superstitious tenacity long in his memory, and 
was very much in his way, as we shall shortly see, 
on the next occasion on which he desired a kiss. 

We now approach the loveliest of all the love 
episodes in the life of Goethe ; the idyll of Sesenheim, 
the love story of Frederika Brion ; incomparably the 
best and dearest of all the women with whom he ever 
had a Verkaltniss. 
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The year is 1770, and Goethe, consequently, is 
about twenty-one. He was still a student at Stras- 
burg University, when his friend, Weyland, proposed 
to introduce him to the family of a pastor living near 
Drusenheim, which is six Stunden, or about eighteen 
English miles, from Strasburg. Goethe, who was a 
great rider (he was also a good fencer, and, unlike 
his time and nation, was fond of bathing and 
open air), accompanied his friend on horseback ; but, 
like his own deity in the Gott und die Bayadere^ he 
paid his visit in disguise. He adopted the costume 
and manners of an awkward theological candidate, 
and in this character was introduced to the pastor 
and his family. He was instantly enchanted by 
Frederika, the second daughter ; and, ashamed of 
appearing before so charming a girl in so unattractive 
a guise, he the next day rode off at a gallop to change 
his costume and reappear in his own proper person, 
but meeting on the road the son of the landlord at 
Drusenheim, he exchanged clothes with Georg, and 
returned to Sesenheim, a second time in disguise, in 
the habit and character of the innkeeper's son. The 
whole of this little adventure is most charmingly nar- 
rated in great detail in the Wahrheit und Dichtung, 

Sesenheim was an old and picturesque parsonage. 
It reminded Goethe of that Netherland s architecture 
which he so much liked. Calm and peaceful in its 
country quietude, eternal sunshine seems, to my 
fancy, to brood over the remote old house and its 
pretty surroundings. 

Just before his first visit to Sesenheim, Herder had 
made Goethe acquainted with the " Vicar of Wake- 
field," with which he was enthusiastically delighted. 
He found at once a resemblance between the Brion 
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and the Primrose families ; the two daughters he at 
once called Olivia and Sophia, while the son of the 
house was cast for Moses. 

The sisters wore the Alsatian country costume ; a 
short, full, white skirt, surmounted by a tight boddice, 
and ornamented with a little black apron. Frederika 
carried her straw hat hung upon her arm. 

I think that Frederika's portrait — I mean the one 
exhibited in the Berlin Ausstelbmg — does not do her 
justice ; but still it is exceedingly charming. Goethe 
paints her as a lovely, slender, virginal figure, not too 
tall — of course not — a delicate blonde, with long fair 
hair, and blue eyes full of tenderness and innocent 
gaiety. Her expression must have been charming 
indeed, if (as no doubt it did) it expressed her 
character. He speaks of her artigelittlQ nez rHrousse, 
and says that the rich masses of her fair hair seemed 
almost too heavy a burden for the delicate neck to 
bear. She was not engaged, had never been " in love," 
and looked on life with a quiet happiness which took 
no thought of possible sorrows in the future. Goethe 
gazed with rapture on an apparition so lovely and so 
lovable. 

He loved almost directly. Her love, which was to 
outlast his so long, followed more gradually. She 
entirely filled his heart. They became informally 
betrothed, and, for a time, must have been deliciously 
happy in their love. 

For a good horseman, Sesenheim is not incon- 
veniently far from Strasburg, and there was constant 
riding to and fro between the University and the 
Parsonage. The family came on a visit to Strasburg — 
almost a first visit to the city since childhood, I should 
suppose, judging from the horror with which the elder 
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sister regarded their country costume when compared 
with the dresses of the fashionable town ladies. 

Frederika's little name was Rieckchen, and Goethe 
had also christened her Sophia. Her age, when Goethe 
first saw her, was about sixteen. It is clear that the 
poet had never before been so purely and deeply in 
love ; it is doubtful if he ever loved so well again. 

He was accepted as a lover by all the Brion family ; 
nor did the memory of Lucinda*s curse, though it 
deterred long, prevent him from indulging a love-kiss 
oi Rieckchen. She obliterated the past, and delighted 
the present — but the future was not hers. Of his 
many-sided nature she wholly occupied one facet — the 
heart. It is doubtful whether any other woman, before 
or after, ever so strongly moved his affections, but, as 
time went on, the thoughtful lover — when absent — ' 
probably felt with misgiving that Frederika left many 
sides of his character unsatisfied. Ever happy when 
with her, enchanted by her tender, winning ways, he 
yet, as the time ripened towards marriage, felt slowly 
that not even in Frederika had he found the one life 
companion. 

In Strasburg he took his degree as Doctor of Laws, 
and is henceforward Dr Goethe. In 1771 he had to 
leave Strasburg and to part, temporarily as they 
thought, with Frederika. He took leave of her lean- 
ing down from his horse. The tears were in her dear 
eyes ; she had the dearest eyes — had Rieckchen ! She 
felt a dim presentiment of what was coming. He, 
too, felt sad, and, as he gave his bridle reins a shake, 
he might have carolled to her, "Adieu for evermore !" 

It was a separation. Let us read his own judgment 
upon his own conduct. He speaks of a letter from Fred- 
erika which, he says, *'tore my heart," because it con- 
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veyed to him a clear conception of her feeling of anguish 
under the beregivement of desertion. We may be sure 
that her grief was modestly and gently indicated. 
He adds, ** I could not forgive myself. Gretchen 
had been taken from me ; Aennchen had left me ; 
but now, for the first time, I was guilty. I had 
wounded to its very depths one of the most beautiful 
and tender of hearts/' I accept his verdict : he was 
guilty ; he had caused pain — a pain so great and deep 
that few can realise if — ^to a heart which was, indeed,, 
one of the most beautiful and tender that ever earned 
life long-sorrow by loving purely, tenderly, unselfishly, 
vainly, a great poet. 

Lucinda's curse had not remained wholly unful- 
filled. He acted, as I feel, cruelly and wrongly to 
poor Frederika, who, to borrow Mrs Primrose's phrase, 
has my warm heart. He was, also, utterly unwise 
as regards his own happiness. If Frederika could not 
fully have understood all his aims, she would at least 
have sympathised, with her whole heart, with any- 
thing that he might do or love ; and he would have 
gained a nobler experience from marriage with 
Frederika than he gained from the experience of all 
his future tentatives. He would have been a better 
man, and his work would, I believe, have been better 
work, had he had enough of faith and insight to wed 
the truest and tenderest heart with which he was 
destined to meet. 

Apart, however, from his Hamlet-like vacillation 
when it came to the hour of act, there was yet another 
reason which operated powerfully to deter Goethe 
from marriage at the time. Full of plans and powers, 
he had as yet done nothing of mark in literature ; but 
he stood, at this juncture of his life, on the threshold 
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of great work. He was full of the " sad, high, longing 
discontent '' which great poets feel just before the 
birth of something which the world will not willingly 
let die. He had already partly conceived Faust, and 
was working on Gotz von Berlickingen, Not restless 
vanity, but eager greatness, disquieted him at this 
period. Passion, with him, was never allowed to dis- 
tract him from his gift, to absorb all his activity, or ta 
deaden his true ambition. Love was not the first or 
highest thing in his life ; but he may have dreaded 
that marriage, at that early age, and at the very open- 
ing of his true career, might '* let and hinder " him as 
a poet. Human motives are commonly complex ; 
those of Goethe assuredly were so ; and were not 
always quite clear even to himself. 

That he really loved Frederika is certain, though 
he could not resolve to marry her. He still hoped 
much from life, and he may have hoped to find a 
woman that he could love still more. In his later 
years Goethe dictated his works to an amanuensis, 
and the amanuensis who wrote down Wahrheit und 
Dichtung records the deep emotion with which the old 
man, after so many years of separation, recalled the 
memory of Rieckchen, and dictated the details of the 
dear old love. She never married, she refused many 
good offers, and one from Lenz. Frederika knew, 
probably, nothing of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
but she rejected her lovers in terms similar to those 
used, in a like occasion, by Marlborough's widow ; she 
said that " the heart that has once loved Goethe can 
belong to no one else." As I contemplate the 
incidents of his life after the parting, I always think 
with pity of poor Frederika, leal and loyal, tender and 
sad, remaining lonely and loveless. She never once in 
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any way reproached Goethe. Her vengeance resided 
in her divinity and forgiveness. Eight years after 
their parting, Goethe visited Frederika at Sesenheim. 
She behaved, as he tells us, *' with exquisite delicacy 
and generosity/' ' She made no attempt to rekindle 
the old love. She treated him with the greatest 
kindliness and friendliness, and yet there was an un- 
complaining sorrow in her solitary life which must 
have deeply touched him. She never alluded to her 
sacrifices and sadness. She could not, and would not, 
attempt to hide that such things were, and were most 
dear to her. She thought of his happiness, and the 
still and quiet parsonage contained, for many years, 
the romance of the sacrifice of this gentle and tender 
heart. I wonder how he could dare to visit her. Life 
had many compensations for him ; for her, in the long 
monotony of her quiet home, life would be filled only 
too full with the perpetual memory of a lost love. 

The scene now shifts to Wetzlar as we take down 
the next portrait from the wall. It is that of Char- 
lotte Buff, known to all the world as the original of 
the heroine in Werther. The year is 1772 — one 
hundred years ago ! Charlotte (called Lottcken) was 
engaged to an honourable man named Kestner, the 
Secretary to the Hanoverian Legation ; nor is there 
any reason for supposing that she ever gave more 
than tender friendship in return for Goethe's passion. 
His love for her, which was mainly an imaginative 
passion, was hopeless ; but his position was dan- 
gerous and feverish ; and, ultimately, he had to fly 
temptation. Charlotte was sixteen and Goethe twenty- 
three. He enjoyed the friendship of Kestner, also, 
and the lover knew of Goethe's passion, though he 
trusted to the honour of his friend and the loyalty of 
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his lady. Charlotte was true to Kestner ; her nature 
seems to hiave been sensible, clear, and kindly — but 
not sentimental. She was never, I think, in danger ; 
but she managed with woman's tact to enjoy the 
friendship of Goethe and to retain the affection of 
Kestner, whom, in due time, she married. You see 
that, though it is not her fault, I am a little angry 
with Lottchen for so soon replacing Rieckchen ! 

Charlotte's relation to Goethe was natural and 
healthy ; his renunciation, by flight, was wise and 
necessary. Charlotte is so well known, through her 
picture in Weriker, that she need not detain us long 
here. In the year 18 16, when both were old, she, a 
widow of sixty with twelve children, visited the 
Minister von Goethe in Weimar ; but his Excellency 
was not very effusional on the occasion, and would 
not recur much to the past. A curious spectre-visita- 
tion from a long-dead love ! 

It may be mentioned that Charlotte's father was 
steward of the Teutsche Hausoit\i(t old Teutsc/ie Kitter, 
She had lost her mother, and at sixteen managed 
her father's house and other children. She fascinated 
Goethe, but I doubt whether his love for her went 
very deep or would have been enduring. His way- 
ward fancy was, perhaps, stimulated by Lottchen's 
engagement to Kestner. 

Apart from Werther (in which Lottchen is made 
too sentimental), an admirable picture of the relations 
of Lottchen, Goethe, and Kestner to each other is 
contained in an able letter, written by Kestner to a 
friend, and printed in Mr Lewes's valuable Life of 
Goethe. I must quote one passage. Kestner says : 
** It could not long remain unknown to him (Goethe) 
that she (Lottchen) could give him nothing but 
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friendship, and her conduct towards him was admir- 
able. . . . Lottchen knew how to treat him, so as not 
to encourage vain hope, and yet make him admire 
her manner towards him. . . . Lottchen's behaviour 
heightened my regard for her." 

Three other passing love fancies, which belong to 
this period, may be here briefly alluded to. 

We find a hint of a slight sentimental flirtation 
with Maximiliane de la Roche, the dark-eyed daughter 
of Frau von la Roche, who had been Wieland's first 
love. Maximiliane, marrying a Brentano, became the 
mother of Bettina, whom we shall meet later. 
Antoinette Gerock claims the record of her name as 
that of a woman who temporarily attracted Goethe ; 
though all the evidence seems to show that the lady 
loved the poet rather than that the poet loved the 
lady. Anna Sybilla Miinch is the next on our list. 
She belonged to the circle which moved round 
Goethe's sister, Cornelia, in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
where Goethe was again residing. Anna was about 
fifteen when first the poet met her. They were 
thrown much together for a time, and in a joking 
marriage lottery she fell to Goethe as his wife. I 
think that his relation to her was sportive, and never 
passionate ; but she had sufficient influence over him 
to inspire him to write Clavigo in a week. She 
seems at one time to have entertained a hope of 
marriage, and his parents, who knew and liked Anna, 
favoured the idea ; but Goethe certainly never loved 
her. I find no trace of any " little name " for Fraulein 
Miinch. 

We must now attempt to see somewhat of the 
original of one of the most striking portraits in our 
gallery — that of Anna Elizabeth Schonemann, the 
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daughter of a Frankfort banker, whom Goethe has 
made immortal under the little name oi Lili; while 
his fondness also gave her the familiar nickname of 
the Grasaffen, or marmozet. Lili was sixteen when 
the author of Gotz and Werther first became acquainted 
with her in Frankfort society. It is curious that so 
many of his loves should have been about sixteen. 
French terms seem somehow to suit the description 
of Lili. She was blonde and petite ; she was, indeed, 
delicately fair ; her figure, though round, was slight 
and small ; her whole physiognomy conveys no 
suggestion of the sensuous ; her portrait expresses 
grace, refinement, daintiest charm ; the eyes are not 
radiant, like those of Frederika, with the true heart' 
and pure soul shining brightly through them. Her 
nature was something thin and light. She said of 
herself, and she probably knew herself well to that 
extent, that she was a coquette. She looks as if she 
were one, and could not help being it. You note 
faults; and yet Liliin her fresh girlhood is an 
exquisite creature, quite irresistible in fairy witchery 
— an ethereal fairy, with the tone of *' society," but 
without, as it strikes me, much depth or great force 
of character. She was a natural ingenue; a pet, a 
plaything, a delicious toy, half child, half woman ; 
full of teasing, winning, pretty, quaintly capricious 
ways — and then so beautiful withal ! Her manners 
were easy and polished from mixing much in the 
society of a large city ; but her nature was thin from 
very want of nature. The playful childlike disposi- 
tipn, framed in woman's grace, fascinated Goethe, who 
believed himself to be thoroughly in love. Indeed, 
little Lili at first utterly captivated and delighted 
him; though she was too small to hold him. His 
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passion, which at one time was so eager that, in spite 
of many difficulties, he attained betrothal and pur- 
posed marriage, inevitably, as increase of knowledge 
grew with time, burned itself out in the natural 
manner. Lili, no doubt, loved Goethe as well and as 
deeply as she could love. With time and intimacy, 
witchery, when there is nothing greater behind it, 
loses its spell ; and Goethe gradually felt and knew 
that he had not found in Lili the woman that he 
sought She could not satisfy his ideal. Disenchant- 
ment came ; but came in very tenderness towards a 
creature 'whose slightness and delicacy appealed so 
strongly to generosity. Once more Goethe realised 
the curse attaching to his supremacy and genius : 
once more a tentative had failed, and he had again 
to wander on in quest of his ideal. He tested his 
passion by absence, and to his regret found it want- 
ing. The ardour of passion softened into sadness. 
Es ist dafiir gesorgt, dass die Bdume nicht in den 
Himntel wachsen. This tree, high as it seemed to 
him at first, did not reach the altitude of Goethe*s 
heaven. His passion had been charmed delusion, 
and he awoke on the brink of marriage. 

Goethe had always disliked the circle of relations 
and friends in which Lili moved. The banking 
society of Frankfort in that day was sure to be 
antipathetic to him. She was brought up in luxury, 
and was well educated. She was also a good 
musician. Their acquaintance began with music, 
and their parting was accompanied by song. 

Goethe remarked with pain that his Lili could not 
refrain from rendering herself attractive to others 
beside her lover. He must have felt a contemptuous 
jealousy of the commonplace men of business with 
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whom Lili would flirt, though she had a poet — and 
such a poet ! — for a lover. 

His sister Cornelia, who always had great influence 
over Goethe, strongly opposed the match; and his 
father disliked the dainty little Staats-dame^ as he 
termed Lili. When in 1775 the poet returned to 
Frankfort, after his journey in search of a test of the 
permanence . of his love, matters between Lili and 
himself were in an uncomfortable state. The sight 
of her revived affection, and yet in his inner soul he 
knew that his passion had been unfitly placed. When 
told that as Goethe's wife she would have to forego 
much of the luxury of her life at home, Lili expressed 
readiness to accompany him even to America ; a feat 
of emigration to which the poet, whose business it 
was to write Egmonts and Fausts in Germany rather 
than to cultivate the soil in the backwoods, was but 
little inclined. 

Matters dragged on in an unclear manner for some 
months until the Frankfort Fair came. Then Schone- 
mann's house was full of business friends, who came 
only at that time ; and Goethe soon saw, from the 
confidential and familiar relations of many of these 
friends to Lili, how widely and deeply the little 
coquette had flirted before he knew her. She could 
not even then restrain her natural proclivities. 
Goethe says, "Z4r war so naturlich, dent alien anstdn- 
dig zu genugen ; " it was '* so natural to her to satisfy 
them all properly ; " and to friends of a proper age 
were even permitted hearty kissings. To an exacting, 
proud, idealising lover nothing could be more re- 
pulsive than to see his love pleasing and kissing a 
commercial circle ; and Goethe's passion was effec- 
tually chilled. It is characteristic of him that he 
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sought relief in productivity. He began Egmont at 
this period. 

The end of this amour approached. Goethe resolved 
to break off the love grown faint and wan ; and he 
accepted an invitation from Karl August to settle in 
Weimar. So commenced his long and brilliant 
career in the city which he has made so famous. 
Leave-taking, as we saw in the case of Aennchen, 
was always painful to him. He took no formal leave 
of Lili ; but, wrapped in a cloak, he stood by night 
under her window. The blinds were down, but he 
could see that the lights were brilliant in the room he 
knew so well. Soon he heard the voice of Lili, as 
she sang at the piano his own song, written for her — 
^^ Ach wie ziehst du mich unwiderstehlich r* It seemed 
to him that she had never sung with so much feeling 
or expression. He heard every word of the song. 
When she had finished, she rose from the piano, and 
walked up and down the room. He tried in vain to 
make out the shadowy outline of the dear figure 
through the thick blinds. That last look was denied 
him. Touched by his own song sung by her, he tore 
himself — ^with difficulty — from the neighbourhood of 
the woman that he once had loved so well. 

All was over; but some years later, he met with 
Lili once again. She was married, and the still 
bewitching little Grasaffen was coquetting with its 
first baby. This baby, by the way, developed into a 
lieutenant of hussars, who was destined to meet with 
Goethe just after the battle of Jena. At this visit 
Goethe was kindly and Lili friendly. No fire shot 
from the extinct volcano of a former passion. Lili's 
husband seems to have been a respectable, wealthy 
man, who, says Goethe, with some scorn, seemed to 
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suit her. He was, I fancy, a bankery kind of thing, 
selected for monetary suitability out of the business 
connections of th<fe house of Schonemann, an equiva- 
lent, probably,, to our mere city man. And so a 
woman whom Goethe had loved had married a man 
of business ! Well, Sidney's widow married again. 

As a rich bankeress Lili would not have much 
concerned us, but she is immortal as one of the 
women for whom the poet had a serious passion ; as 
one of the women amongst whom he strove to find 
his fitting helpmeet. We do not rank Lili very 
highly ; but, as little as her lover, can we withstand 
her graceful witchery or her coquettish charm. 

Next, in somewhat loose chronological order, comes 
a constellation of minor love stars. They pale in the 
light of one of the planets of Goethe's sky, now about 
to rise, and we may dismiss them with brief mention. 

We must remember that Goethe (1775) is now in 
Weimar, where, says Knebel, he was " adored by the 
women." He wore, at first, the well-known costume 
of his own Werther^ and Karl August adopted the 
same dress. 

First come two actresses. Corona Schroter and 
Amalia, the sister of Kotzebue the dramatist. Corona 
was a splendid creature, full of gifts and grace. The 
duke said of her that she was ** marble beautiful, but 
marble cold." She was the original Iphigenia. 
Aiiialia was tender and sentimental. Both ladies 
acted repeatedly with Goethe, and he was thrown 
much into contact with them. Goethe, by the way, 
played Belcour in our Cumberland's West Indian. 
He was dXso Orestes; and at this period acted 
frequently in the court theatricals of Weimar. 
Between Goethe and such women there must always 
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have been a natural rapprochement^ but I do not 
consider that there was more tenderness, than was 
inevitable. There was no love. The report of a 
flirtation with Fraulein von Kalb may be dismissed 
in a word. In. a gay and dissipated Court, occupied 
with pleasure rather than with politics, there was a 
great deal of floating sentimental flirtation, and 
Goethe, then free from any serious amour ^ no doubt 
flirted with the rest — only better. 

But the planet now rises, large and brilliant, and 
eclipses all minor loves, all playing at love. 

This planet is Charlotte von Stein. 

She was baroness, Hof-dame, wife of the Weimar 
Master of the Horse. She was of good family and 
high position; altogether an aristocratic woman of 
the world. 

I fancy that his artistic nature was partly attracted, 
in the beginning of the amour^ by the fact that the 
Frau von Stein was, both by nature and position, so 
thoroughly in harmony with his new court life in 
Weimar. When the acquaintance began she was 
thirty-three years of age. The reader will note the 
striking difference between this and the age which 
seemed, in former years, to have so strongly attracted 
him. The circumstance is significant. 

Their liaison lasted ten years. This is partly 
accounted for by the fact that there was, after a time, 
as much friendship as passion in the connection. An 
elegant and cultivated woman, she could sympathise 
with his aims and art projects. He could confide 
to her his plans and purposes. She had culture 
enough to become the companion of his riper life. 
She satisfied, for a time, the mental part of his many- 
sided nature. This accomplished and. graceful court 
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lady lived estranged from a very neglectful husband. 
There could be no question of marriage between the 
Frau von Stein and Goethe. 

She certainly succeeded in making him believe that 
he was very much in love with her. He found in a 
woman the repose and delight of mental companion- 
ship. She made him happy, with a happiness which 
he had never before found from the society of younger 
women, who were Naiur-Kinder. That Charlotte 
von Stein certainly was not. 

She was a woman of polished manners and of rare 
and exquisite tact. Goethe had never before loved a 
woman, a woman with knowledge of the world, in 
conatant intercourse •with wit, with talent, with the 
fine conventions of a Court and of society. She was 
grande damey and yet charming. She had all the fine 
arts with which astute women attract and repel, and 
always allure a lover. He was subjugated. This 
word seems to me best to express the feeling which 
his letters to her, written in the early period of their 
connection, convey. He narrated to her his past 
experiences ; he told her of his dead loves. He in- 
formed her of his farewell visits to Frederika and to 
Lili, visits made while the liaison with Charlotte 
lasted. 

I do not find that he ever had a *' little name " for 
the baroness. This, again, is significant. Charlotte 
was perhaps only too much a woman of the world, 
worldly. Hence she failed to hold Goethe. After 
years they were " strangers yet." She was a finished, 
systematic coquette, very different to little Lili and 
her artless wiles. Frau von Stein must, I think, have 
been the inspiration of that word which Goethe coined, 
an Anempfinderinn, a woman that simulates sympathy 
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in order to retain her lover. It was long in coming, 
but disenchantment came at last He found that she 
could not give a love which her nature had not, that 
he had attributed to her a depth of tenderness which 
she never possessed. His love gradually cooled. In 
1786 he went to Italy, where he remained two years. 
In Italy he was attracted by a young Milanese, 
mentioned in the Italianische Reise, but she was 
engaged to be married. This passing flame shows that 
the influence of Frau von Stein was on the wane. 
Goethe was never in love with two women at the same 
time. 

In 1788, when he returned to Weimar, Charlotte 
was forty-five, and two years of absence would make 
her increase of age very perceptible. His passionate 
devotion was at an end, but he offered her a true and 
tender friendship. He could give her no more, but 
she met him with acrid and spiteful reproaches, and 
the breach was complete. He long retained a tender 
and grateful memory of a woman that he once had 
loved, but his friendship she repulsed, and his love 
was no more. Her portrait shows us an elegant 
woman of rank, high-bred, heartless, clever, and self- 
possessed. 

The next picture that we have to examine is that 
of Christiane Vulpius, who afterwards became Goethe's 
wife. The daughter of a drunken father, who re- 
duced his family to misery and want, Christiane 
supported herself, though with difficulty, by makin'g 
artificial flowers and by woollen work. In 1788, 
the young girl presented a petition to the minister, 
Goethe, in which her brother, the author of Rinaldo 
Rinaldini, prayed for some small post. This peti- 
tion brought about her acquaintance with Goethe* 
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Christiane became his mistress and the mother of his 
son. In October 1806, five days after the battle of 
Jena, he married her. I have been told that 
Christiane herself long objected to the marriage, on 
the ground that she was not worthy of the honour of 
becoming the wife of Goethe. 

Goethe, in this love, had again turned to girlhood, 
to a fresh young Natur-Kind, Let us look for a 
moment at the portrait of Christiane. Her girlish, 
well-formed figure is ripe and round, more gratifying 
perhaps to the sensual than the romantic. Her curly 
hair is of a golden brown, her round little cheeks have 
colour, and her bright young eyes are gay and vivid 
with life. Her lips are full and red. She was sensuous 
.and sensual, had a good temper, a sweet temperament, 
and high, animal spirits ; was pleasure-loving in the 
highest degree, was lively, natural, fond, and frank. 
Educated she was not, but she had great natural 
shrewdness and pliancy. I think Mr Lewes mistaken 
in assuming that because the Roman Elegies were 
written, in a certain sense, for her, she was, therefore, 
a girl possessing sdme education or culture. She was, 
doubtless, grateful to Goethe for her elevation, and 
was proud of the fondness of so great a man. The 
disparity of position and of powers was so great 
that the girl accepted in joyous humbleness the state 
and condition of a lowly handmaiden, and, always 
sweet and serviceable, established her position on a 
basis of unpretending lowliness. 

He reposed upon her soft, gay, animal nature. She 
had natural wit enough to amuse him, and yet there 
was no strain in the intercourse with a creature so 
docile, so simple, so full of enjoyment of all life 
through bright sensuous instinct. Probably Chris- 
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tiane's quickness of apprehension would soon learn 
enough from Goethe to make her very pleasant to 
him as a companion. She was not exacting, and 
never troubled him. He could go without restraint 
into all society. She required only such attentions 
as he might be pleased to confer. He always found 
her cheerful, caressing, full of gaiety, and, from one 
point of view, she must, in her youth, have been very 
attractive and enticing. After the storm, and the 
stress, of ten years passed under the severe regimen 
of a great passion for the Frau von Stein, Christiana 
must have been a joyous littledarling of an alterative. 
Goethe had, possibly, nearly exhausted his tentatives, 
and had ceased to hope that he should find the ideal 
woman. Life with this easy-going, genial, pretty, 
young thing was a pleasant repose. She was devoted 
to him, and served him as well as loved him. His 
lonely house became bright and comfortable, and 
domestic peace and happiness had charms for the 
great, lonely poet. 

In 1806 she became his wife; in 1816 she died. 
Goethe was fifty-eight when he married her. Their 
connection lasted eight and twenty years. For many 
years Christiane, beyond doubt, gave to Goethe a 
certain calm, if undignified, happiness, but the last ten 
years of her life must have been wretched years to , 
him. Of plebeian extraction and drunken descent, 
her congenital instincts, in her later years, broke 
through the restraints of propriety. Those qualities 
and charms which rendered her attractive in youth 
were lost when she became coarse and obese. She 
was too much addicted to indulgence in wine, and was 
still so fond of pleasure that, in her old age, she 
frequented student's balls, causing, of course, great 
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scandal in Weimar. I have h^ard her described as 
she was during the last ten years of her life, by a 
living witness who knew her well, and the picture is 
not attractive. Goethe suffered silently, sovereignly. 
He was magnanimous, great of soul, and no one heard 
complaint from him. But in those later years Frederika 
was at last avenged, and Goethe must have thought 
how different marriage would have been had he wisely 
taken the good the gods provided, and secured for 
his life-companion a wife who would have given him 
an unvarying noble tenderness, and a conduct that 
would have secured his honour. Yes, Alles rdcht 
sick hier auf Erden, One little whimsical episode may 
here find its place. The well-known '* Bettina, *' 
daughter of his old flame Maximiliane Brentano, wife 
of Achim von Arnim, played her little love comedy 
with the poet arbout the year 1807. Her " correspon- 
dence with a child '* made a great sensation in its day, 
but is now known to be altogether untrustworthy. 
She had an ardent admiration for Goethe. So far 
her feeling was sincere, but her accounts of her rela- 
tions to the poet are fictitious to falsity. She made 
love to him, wild, impulsive, " child-like " love, in his 
own house. She teased and pleased the great man. It 
was, for some time, an amusing occupation for him to 
keep the wilful, impulsive elfin, who would play at 
being a child, and yet required the love given to a 
woman, in her proper place ; but at length she dis- 
gusted and fatigued him. Bettina managed to quarrel 
with Christiane. Goethe took his wife^s part, and the 
wayward, talented, eccentric " child " was forbidden 
the house. In the correspondence she claims, as 
addressed to her, those poems which really were 
meant for Minna Herzlieb, Goethe had known 
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Minna from her childhood. This romantic and 
charming girl, as she grew into womanhood, enter- 
tained a strong affection for Goethe ; and he felt for 
her an imaginative passion against which he struggled 
strongly. The poems show at once his love and his 
determination to resist that love. Minna Herzlieb 
sat to him for Ottilie in the Wahlverwandtschaften. 
Goethe threw always so much of his experience into 
his creations, that we may regard Ottilie^ the pure 
and high-souled, as a presentment of Minna, His 
conflict between love and duty was terminated by the 
marriage of Minna. 

We now approach the end. We have to speak of 
Goethe's last love. When he was seventy-four, he 
met Fraulein von Lewezow at Marienbad. She 
loved him passionately. The old man's youth half 
returned as he glowed with an answering affection. 
This was his last love. He tore himself from her. 
Another lady, Madame Lzymanowska, was about 
this time "madly in love" with him; and in his 
Autobiography he speaks of one lady who had enter- 
tained a deep and noble passion for him, a love which 
he never suspected until he learned the fact after her 
death. One would have liked to know her name. 
This amour of one who never told her love belongs, 
however, to an earlier period of his life ; to the time 
of the engagement with Lili. 

We have now glanced hurriedly at the portraits 
which represent to us the remarkable and charming 
women who were the loves of Goethe. It is a part 
contribution to a knowledge of the poet to depict his 
relations with women, and to sketch the women with 
whom he had relations. It has been difficult to me 
to abstain from mention of Goethe's works, from 
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allusion to his intellect and genius, from analysis of 
other sides of his great and complex character ; but, 
having regard to my narrow limits, I have refrained 
myself, and have endeavoured not to travel out of the 
record. It is of course necessary, when studying any 
man in his relations with questions which are con- 
nected with morality, to bear in mind the Zeitkolorit^ 
the historical time-colouring, of the age in which he 
lived. Goethe covers the span of time which ex- 
tended between Frederick and Napoleon; between the 
Seven Years' War and those Napoleonic wars which 
had so great an influence socially as well as politically 
upon Germany. In his day manners were somewhat 
looser, morals somewhat laxer, than they have since 
become. This is especially true of the relations be- 
tween the sexes. In Germany there reigned a time 
of sentimental gallantry, differing from French licen- 
tiousness as frailty differs from depravity. Kings and 
poets are exposed to quite peculiar temptations from 
those " born worshippers " — women. 

Goethe's whole life was, in its essence, one of un- 
ceasing effort after all excellence. Naturally this 
broad stream of effort sought to find the highest 
excellency in love. One impulse, one want, ever 
vain, never satisfied, led him into so many loves in 
quest of the one love. With a poet a new love i^ 
like a new subject. Just as when Goethe was engag'eii 
with Goiz^ with Egmonty with Faust^ these subjects 
absorbed the whole of his concentrated attention, so 
the opening of a new love, from which he hoped so 
much, plunged him into a passionate ecstasy of the 
present, which lasted until disenchantment showed 
that imagination and hope had again deceived him. 
His nature was highly impressionable and idealising. 
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For poets, women have a charm which may literally 
be called magical. The poet loves through all his 
being ; alike with brain, with senses, and with soul. 
His imagination aggrandises every beauty, and 
ennobles every quality which he either finds or 
attributes to the woman who holds the hour. He 
sees in them what he places there, and worships his 
own creation. The poet's blood and fancy realise 
the highest charms of sexualism and of spiritualism. 
The powers which give greatness in poetry make 
greatness in love ; but when a poet's credulity is 
abused, there is a strong reaction. When he finds, 
after the first glow and glamour of early passion is 
passed, that a woman is not what he believed her to 
be, not what she pretended to be, then the thought of 
marriage becomes impossible; and the poet wanders 
on in his sad tentatives for the love that he so much 
desires — so seldom finds. 

Little Bethel, of course, has no patience with this 
Goethe, and would "quoit him down-stairs like a little 
tidy whoreson Bartholomew Boar Pig." The Philistine 
thinks, nasally, that Goethe should have found early 
some suitable young person, and should then have 
applied himself steadily and strenuously to serious 
breeding. We may here just allude to their ideas, 
with a view to amusement ; but, were not the idea 
too hopeless, Philistia and Little Bethel might be 
counselled to try to understand somewhat what 
manner of man this Goethe was before they judge 
him. Not for them is the delight of the picture, or 
the interest of the study of such a poet, seen from the 
facet turned towards love. 

" Of Goethe's spiritual endowment, looked at on 
the intellectual side,. we have (as indeed is in the 
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nature of things, for moral and intellectual are funda- 
mentally one and the same) to pronounce an opinion, 
that it is great among the very greatest. As the 
first gift of all, may be discerned here, utmost clear- 
ness, all piercing faculty of vision ; whereto, as we 
ever find it, all other gifts are superadded ; nay, pro- 
perly they are but other forms of the same gift. A 
nobler power of insight than this of Goethe you in 
vain look for since Shakspeare passed away." So says 
Carlyle of the man whom, from one aspect, we have 
been endeavouring to see and to recall. No poetic 
story can, as it seems o me, be more graceful and charm- 
ing than the narrative of Goethe's loves ;, but while 
all can see the beauty, few can see the sadness of his 
many and vain tentatives after a love worthy of his 
nature. He had to learn to live alone, but it cost 
him much sorrow to learn so much. In his sovereign 
clearness and victory, he is yet moulded out of faults ; 
he has cured error by erring, he has turned weakness 
into strength, and has made stepping-stones of his 
dead self to higher things. Of him we may say with 
him, and specially as regards his loves — 

** Hatte mich Gott anders gewollt, 
So hatte er mich anders gemacht." 



A ROMANCE OF THE THAMES. 



" Et Thamesia meus anteomnes." 

— Milton. 

" '\7'ES — I *m ready, Joe. Bring her round to the 
X steps; and just grease the rowlocks, will you ? 
and don't forget the boat hook, as you did the other 
day. A nice job I had in Bolter's lock without it." 

While Joe, standing up in her, paddled a crack, 
pair-oared, outrigged gig round from the boat-house 
to the steps, the speaker divested himself, in a leisurely 
manner, of his short boating-coat, and tucked up the 
sleeves of his flannel shirt. He then appeared in 
white rowing flannels and canvas shoes. He wore a 
straw hat, garnished with a rather broad black ribbon ; 
and light-blue wreaths, which he emitted from a short 
meerschaum-pipe, curled round his head, and floated 
sluggishly in the still and windless air. 

"Rudder off", o' course," soliloquised Joe White, 
who, after laying the sculls in their places, knelt 
down, in order to anoint the rowlocks with a short 
piece of candle-end. ** Fine day, Mr Arthur, sir; but 
it '11 be a hot 'un in another hour or two, I 'm thinking. 
This yere boat do pull sweetly, surely. She 's better 
nor the one you had last year, sir." 

" Yes, Joe ; she pulls well, oars or sculls. I Ve told 
Salter that I 'm quite satisfied with her ; she wants a 
little sitting, but she 's very steady for such a light 
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one. She 's longer than the last boat — rather narrower, 
but not so crank, and she pulls faster. In a day or 
two I expect my friend down, and then we shall pull 
a pair of oars again." 

" Ah, you do pull her sweetly, Mr Arthur, surely ; 
you can make her walk — you can, sir ! " observed Joe, 
looking up with admiration to the tall figure beside 
him. He glanced at a man of about three-and-thirty, 
just short of six feet high, and very strongly and 
symmetrically built ; broad and deep of chest, and 
thin in the flanks. His curly hair, of a light golden- 
brown, was cut rather close, and he wore a full beard . 
and moustache. His features were regular, well-cut, 
and handsome ; but he was so sunburnt, that his face, 
by contrast with the beard and hair, looked very dark. 
His neck, which showed above the open shirt, and his 
arms, which were bare to above the elbow, were of a 
tawny-brown hue — the result of long exposure to sun 
and wind and air ; but the clear blood in his face 
showed ruddy through the bronze of branding suns. 
The eyes were grey, open, honest, and kindly, with 
occasional gleams of tenderness or humour. The 
physiognomy of the whole figure expressed repose, 
reticence, and gravity. He had a chivalrous air of 
stately manhood and worth. 

Arthur Braybrooke was the eldest son of a country 
gentleman of old family, and of moderate fortune. 
He was the only child of his father's first marriage, 
and his mother died when he was very young. While 
he was at Eton his father married again, and had 
several children. With his stepmother and her chil- 
dren Arthur did not get on very well, even during 
his boyhood. His father, an easy-going man, who 
hated all trouble or dissension in his family, was sub- 
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jugated by the stronger will of his second wife, and 
was glad enough to allow Arthur to spend most of 
his holidays and spare time in the family of his uncle, 
the brother of the first Mrs Braybrooke. As time 
wore on, there was even less sympathy between 
Arthur and the " second family " than there had been 
during his boyhood ; and from the period at which he 
went to Cambridge, he had only paid rare and occa- 
sional visits to his " home." His father had a latent 
liking for his son, but was too lazy and weak to show it 
in defiance of domestic opposition. The son felt — ^half 
sadly, half bitterly — his father's apparent indifference, 
and estrangement widened as years rolled on. After 
Arthur left Cambridge, where he took a moderate 
degree, he studied law, and became a nominal bar- 
rister, but not getting much business, and having a 
modest fortune, which sufficed for his simple wants in 
chamber and club life, his chief occupation was litera- 
ture. He wrote a good deal for the reviews, and did 
journalistic work. Just after leaving Cambridge he 
fell in love with a pretty young girl, who was married 
by her family to a man of wealth and position. Of a 
constant nature, not easily stirred to love, but loving 
deeply and passionately, the loss of the one woman 
who had touched his heart left behind it a certain 
lasting melancholy, which seemed to render it unlikely 
that he would ever marry. He remained a *' man's 
man." He went very little into female society, and 
lived in his chambers and at his club amongst men. 
He was a hard reader and worker, and an enthusiastic 
athlete. He was a great boxer, fencer, rower. His 
chief physical delights were Swiss climbing and 
Thames rowing. To the former he devoted the 
greater part of his vacations; to the latter all his 
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spare time throughout the year, until winter froze him 
from off his darling river, and drove him to constant 
use of the foils and gloves with which his chambers 
were embellished. He had magnificent health, and 
strength developed by hard and continuous muscular 
exercise. He was a silent, reserved man ; though his 
silence concealed eloquence, and his reserve enthu- 
siasm. He had few friends, but they were very dear 
to him. He lived a pure life, even in London ; and 
had acquired the habit of taking a little cottage at 
Maidsnest, on the Thames, to which he resorted 
during the summer months, accompanied by one of 
his intimate friends, and a crack pair-oar gig. Arthur 
had something stately, chivalrous, lofty in his uncon- 
scious air of distinction. He was a man of few words, 
except in his rare moods of enthusiasm, when stirred 
to glowing speech in the society of his cherished 
intimates. He moved through life with a certain 
loneliness and loftiness round him. No one ever 
ventured to address a familiarity to him ; his manner 
repelled all light, loose, commonplace intercourse. 
Though by no means stiff, he was always reserved 
with strangers. He was a man for friends rather thaa 
acquaintances. Much loneliness and lonely thought 
always lend an impress of melancholy to a man's 
eyes and features; and Arthur's naturally tender 
cyos had, at times, a peculiar pathos. He rarely 
laughed much or loudly, though he had occasional 
gleams of dry humour and of grave irony. His well 
and clear cut features were calmly grave and solid- 
set ; but his mouth, though half hidden by the large 
light moustache, seemed mobile even through the 
habitual compression of the lips. His eyes smiled 
before his mouth. His hair would have been curly, 
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but was always shorn to athletic brevity. . There was 
at times a dreamy rumination in his thought, born of 
too much vague thinking in too much solitary time. 
He seemed generally rather to prefer being alone. 
Destitute of the quick pliant readiness and flow of 
small-talk which mixed society prefers and demands, 
he had acquired too great a contempt for it ; and 
perhaps he held too scornfully those men whom he 
termed "fribbles" and "ladies' fellows." His lite- 
rary preferences were for thinkers and the poets of 
thought ; his greatest delight was reserved for those 
writings which deal with the "criticism of life." He 
was gravely courteous, with a manner caught, uncon- 
sciously, from the knightly heroes of noble books. 
He was mirthful chiefly in a stately kind. He was 
honourable almost to punctilio ; proud, too, and pas- 
sionate, but kind, clear, and truth-loving ; much 
self-centred in his isolation of nature, and of habit 
sad, grave, and high. He was brave and combative 
— not at all aggressive, but highly resentful. Such was 
the man now stepping into his boat from off" the lawn 
before his cottage at Maidsnest, on the Thames. All 
being at length ready, Arthur stepped lightly into his 
boat and sculled easily away, still puffing at his short 
pipe. He paddled quietly for about three-quarters of 
a mile, and then began to shout, in true Thames 
cadence, " L-o-o-c-k ! — L-o-o-c-k !" Holding his boat 
lightly balanced by the blades of the sculls, while 
waiting for the operations of the lock-keeper, he gave 
a long look around at the glorious day and at the fair 
river-scene. The air was all goldenly warm with full 
summer sunshine. Straight overhead a few small 
white cirri rested softly on the blue sky. It was 
about nine in the morning, and soft heat-haze rested 
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dreamily over the distance on that side of the river 
which was flat, and on which, beyond the dusty tow- 
ing-path, tree-dotted, hedge-encircled fields stretched 
away to the horizon. Beside the lock was a white 
wooden water-mill ; before it stood a little tongue of 
land, on which grew two willow-trees, whose light, 
yelIow-green> pendant branches dipped into the clear 
flowing water. An old, battered, mossy weir, with its 
neglected wicker eel-baskets, and its quick swirl of 
dammed-up water, stood, across the side-stream to the 
right of the lock. Round its rough piles heaps of 
yellowly-opaque foam Clustered in thick laziness. 
Little ^osier islets, with banks much loved of chub, 
dotted the middle of the stream. On the right hand 
great rolling woods uprose, till their height made a 
long irregular sky-line, as they stretched and spread 
away for miles. The trees grew down, for long dis- 
tances, to the water's edge ; and their branches seemed 
to be cut sharply off by the still water, into which 
they threw a deep, cool, green shadow. The river 
reflected every varying hue of dark or light, and wore 
through its crystal smoothness an under-colour of 
bright green. On the opposite bank it reflected the 
rich purple of the clustered flowers of the wild fox- 
glove, and reproduced, invertedly, the tall blades of 
rushes and of flags. The bee went humming across 
the warm still air ; the blue, sheeny, dragonfly flashed 
its flight along the sunny radiance. Beneath the 
surface of the water occasional long weeds and grasses 
swayed languidly with the gentle stream ; on the 
surface swam clumps of water-lilies, white and golden, 
embedded on broad leaves, which rested evenly on 
the translucent water, and bore bursting buds that 
imprisoned lilies which had yet to blow. Over gravelly 
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shallows the swift fish darted with quick-glancing, 
sudden turns. There was a summer Sabbath stillness 
over all things — except where, in a cool, dark recess, 
the mill-wheel chumped and churned with muffled 
hollow beats, and with the sound of the splashing of 
bright water, which rushed out swiftly in a bubbling 
current vexed with many eddies. A clump of tall 
poplars, growing in a row, were reflected straight 
downwards, deep into the water. Across their 
shadows trembled a slow undulation as Arthur lazily 
moved the scull blades slightly; and the reflets of 
little white cloud-tufts, which seemed to have sunk 
deep below the surface, swayed and rocked softly. . 

" What a time they are before they open the lock !'* 
thought Arthur. ** I suppose old Hodges, is asleep, 
or else there is a barge in." 

Looking round, he saw the figure of the lock-keeper, 
dark against the light-blue sky, as he crossed the 
bridge ; and then the great gates slowly opened, and 
a pair of " wussers " began to emerge with slow 
awkwardness. The boy and the barge-horse made 
their appearance from under the shade of a thick- 
leaved chestnut-tree, and came down to the water s 
edge, ready to resume towing. The dusty stones on 
the towing-path gleamed white with heat, as the old 
horse kicked them up in the stampings which feebly- 
resented the irritation of those flies with which his 
short tail could not adequately cope. The boy leant 
against the horse. He looked with a boy's delight 
and with a river-boy's critical admiration at Arthur 
and the boat. Now the barge is well out, and there 
is room for Arthur. Two easy sweeps of the sculls, 
and he dfeftly " ships " them, pulling himself by means 
of his* short boat hook close to the shady side of the 
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deep lock. There a short chain depended, hanging 
close to the dark, wet, mossy-green sides of the lock ; 
and by this Arthur held on while the gates were 
closed, and the water began to rise as turbulently as an 
insurgent people. It rapidly rose until Arthur could 
put his sixpence into the hard hand of the" old lock- 
keeper, who knew the rower well. Then the gates 
at the other end of the lock opened, and Arthur, after 
a glance at the gay flower-beds and pretty little cottage 
of the lock, got out his sculls, knocked the ashes out 
of his finished pipe, and swept out into the broad mid- 
stream. He now began, despite the heat, to row in a 
manner very different to the lazy ease with which he 
had paddled up to the lock. He had before him about 
two miles of broad, deep, pretty straight water. With 
each stroke he went farther forward over his feet and 
farther back behind the seat. As the stroke became 
longer, it grew more rapid and more strong ; the blades 
of the sculls just skimmed the surface like a bird's 
swift wings. Longer and stronger grew the stroke, 
till Arthur was at his full swing. Straight forward and 
backward, perfectly balanced in his motion and level 
in his action, his stroke had the beautiful perfection of 
machinery animated by human intelligence. To the 
first strokes the boat answered by little leaps and darts 
forward ; but as she gathered way upon her, she glanced 
swiftly along in one straight, rapid line. Boat and 
rower seemed to have almost the sympathy of rider 
and of horse, and to grow together — instinct with the 
excitement of motion and of life. The maximum of 
speed once attained was steadily maintained, and 
Arthur and his boat swept along, noble specimens of 
the athletic rowing-men and exquisite craft which are 
to be found only on our own old Thames. ' 
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And so, with an dccasional glance over his shoulder, 
our friend rowed on for about two miles. All aglow 
with the glory of exercise, he took in the full in- 
toxication of its charm through all his stirred spirits 
and tingling blood. The great muscles on arms and 
legs and shoulders rose beneath the healthy skin, the 
heart beat strongly, and the pulses glowed. 

Lost in the delight of a rower, he passed unheeding 
through the fair scenery, which he yet knew and loved 
so well ; passed by red and white cows, with blinking 
eyes and swishing tails and chewing mouths, who stood, 
in quiet enjoyment, knee-deep in the cooling water ; 
passed by swans, who ruffled their plumes of snow as 
he shot by them ; passed " stately homes of lord and 
lady, built for pleasure and for ease;" passed occasional 
neat villas set in trim gardens, and white thatched 
cottages clustered in honeysuckle and clematis : 
passed great heavy-feathered elms, each casting its 
spot of shadow on sunbright grass ; passed the ferry, 
and the little river-side public-house; passed rough 
picturesque wooden bridges, which continued the foot- 
path across the mouths of narrow flag-grown creeks : 
passed richly-timbered park grounds and broad sweet 
meadows ; passed across great soft sweeps of shadow, 
where the old woods impended upon the stream, and 
glanced out again into the great glare of the white 
heat and sunblaze ; passed rush-grown promontories 
and curving bays ; passed the haunts of kingfisher, 
coot, and hern ; passed under the lark singing afar 
off, high up in the *' blinding blue ;" passed through 
all the haunts of old association, of ever new beauty, 
and of ancient peace — until he came to the mouth of 
a side-stream, overhung with willow and with beech. 
Up this he turned the easily-guided boat, relaxing 
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the speed of his stroke until he ran the boat's head 
crushing among the rushes, and moored her in a well- 
known spot, where a patch of open turf descended 
sheer. into deep, cool, and shady water. He was soon 
denuded of his flannel shirt and trousers, and stood 
for a moment drawing up to its full height the beauty 
of his nude figure. He stretched out his strong arms 
in enjoyment of their muscular force, took a short run, 
and a bursting- plunge, and emerged, swimming, after 
the luxury of a " header." After a bath he dressed 
himself and lay down in his boat. In the stern 
were hidden a bottle of pale ale and a small volume 
of poetry. Alone in his happiness, but happy in being 
alone, Arthur lit his short pipe, and smoked and read 
beneath the shade of thick broad boughs. His pipe 
finished, he rowed gently back to his cottage. He 
there '* tubbed," changed his clothes, had his lunch, 
and then, lighting another pipe, set to work at a 
review article. This work lasted him till dinner- 
time, after which he meant to have another pull in 
the "pale purple even,'* till the young moon should 
rise, and the shadows become black and uncertain. 
His second row over, he would pick out of the few 
but well-loved books which he had brought with him 
to the cottage, one which suited his mood, and this — 
accompanied by the never- failing pipe — he would read 
till bed-time. 

Arthur knew every inch of the river between Oxford 
and Putney. Sometimes he was absent from Maids- 
nest for two or three days together. Putting a little 
black bag and a volume of Tennyson into the stern 
of his boat he rowed away alone — perhaps to Pang- 
bourne or Streatley, perhaps down-stream to Staines or 
Halliford. His staying powers seemed almost unli- 
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mited, and he thought little of a row of twenty or thirty 
miles in a day. He knew every lock and all the good hos- 
telries on the Thames. As he pulled past Eton's grey 
towers, or under Windsor's royal pile, he thought of the 
boyish days in which he had first known the river on 
which he first learned to row. Henley reminded him 
of many a triumph, of which the trophies adorned his 
chambers. He loved well the woods of Cliefden and 
of Bisham, the old halls of Hardwicke or of Mapledur- 
ham. Dear to him were Marlow, Medmenham, Cook- 
ham, Wargrave, Laleham, Hurley, and many a place, 
sweet or sonorous of name, fair or stately of aspect. 
Arthur was an athlete, but he was an athlete ennobled 
by race and refined by culture, t He enjoyed the mere 
rowing ; but he enjoyed also all the beauty, and knew 
well all the associations, of the old river. He loved 
the fresh pearly morning, the glow of sultry noon, the 
splendid languor of afternoon, the half lights of twi- 
light, the tender tints of gloaming, or the silver soft- 
ness of the moonlight night. He had an open sense, 
a receptive mind, a poetical sentiment for nature and 
for scenery, and he loved keenly the free open-air 
river-life. Joe was his factotum. Jo^ was born on 
the river, and had never left its banks. He was fisher- 
man, punter, and boatman. He could, when Arthur 
wanted to pull a pair of oars, and had no friend 
stopping with him, pull a pair bow-oar to Arthur's 
stroke. He had won several prizes for punting, and 
always punted Arthur to his six o'clock matin bath 
at " The Lashers " at Maidsnest. Joe was an honest, 
good-natured, shrewd, useful fellow, and Arthur had 
a great liking for him. He in return held Arthur in 
high admiration and respect, and was proud of serving 
such a gentleman and such an oarsman. 
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When Arthur rowed away from his cottage, he 
was watched not only by the honest eyes of Joe, but 
by another and a very different pair of optics. Next 
to Arthur's stood another house — a villa rather than 
a cottage ; and the lawn and garden of '* next door '* 
were divided only by a pretty hedge from those of 
his temporary abode. At the open window of the 
villa, but carefully hidden behind the muslin curtain, 
sat a young lady, and she too, herself invisible, watched 
the receding figure of the stahyart rower. Her admira- 
tion was at least as great as that of J6e, although of 
a very different kind ; but it was not precisely the 
exact sort of admiration which is generally supposed 
to be natural on the partj of a young girl towards a 
handsome gentleman. 

Gertrude Hazelwood was about nineteen. She was 
an only child. She lived with her father, a retired 
physician, of a studious ' and scientific turn. Her 
mother had been dead for many years : and her 
father, though always kind to her, was so studious, 
and so absorbed in his scientific studies, that he left 
his pretty young daughter very much to herself. He 
saw but little society ; and his few intimates were 
elderly men of like pursuits and tastes, so that Gerty 
grew up a somewhat lonely and neglected little girl. 
Her nature was enthusiastic, highly-wrought, and 
idealising. She read a great deal, and, having a keen 
and vivid imagination, lived in an ideal world of noble 
poets and knightly heroes. Her whole life tended 
to foster dreaming imaginations, and to develop the 
mental faculties. But Gerty needed and longed for 
some competent guide and companion in the ways of 
fancy and of thought. She read and thought and 
dreamed too much. Her active, bright, eager nature 
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yearned for the society of some clever man, who could 
solve her many doubts, assist her imagination with true 
criticism, and be a companion to her mind. Such, 
at least, was her ideal want. Her nature, pure and 
imaginative, did not think much of *' love," in the 
ordinary acceptation of the word. . Every tendency 
in that direction was unconscious and unacknow- 
ledged ; but she pictured to herself, with ardent 
longing, some hero-critic to whom she could tell her 
many thoughts and fancies and perplexities, and who 
should be to her a companion, guide, and friend, to be 
looked up to, worshippied, cherished, and followed. 

Little Gerty was very pretty. Her figure was of 
the slight but softly-rounded nymphlike order. She 
had beautiful and abundant dark-brown hair, which 
was a perfect Jack Sheppard in the way of escaping 
confinement. She had keen, eager, inquiring brown 
eyes ; and her quickly-flushing, sensitive, mobile face 
was alive with intelligence, and radiant with pure 
tender sympathy and candour. 

It happened that Arthur Braybrooke had been 
induced to deliver a lecture upon Tennyson at the little 
"Literary and Scientific Institution" of Maidsnest. 
Qertrude had been present. She had seen him, 
unheedingly, once or twice before in his boat, or 
smoking on his lawn. She was attracted to the 
lecture by its subject. Arthur appeared on that 
occasion in full evening costume to deliver his lecture, 
and Gerty, led to consider him more curiously, could 
not restrain a certain admiration for his tall, grave 
manliness. But she. soon forgot the lecturer in his 
theme. Arthur had real eloquence, an enthusiastic 
appreciation of Tennyson, and a full comprehension 
of what he admired. It is probable that Maidsnest 
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had never heard such a lecture. Little Gerty had 
certainly never listened to anything which so entranced 
ajnd enchained her. She sat quite absorbed, follow- 
ing with delight every word rolled out by his fine, full, 
flexible voice. Her lips slightly apart, her cheek 
flushing, her large brown eyes dilated, and her busy 
brain stirred with so many new and high thoughts, 
the little girl had never so much enjoyed any pleasure 
yet met with in her young life. It was a really fine 
lecture, and her admiration of her favourite poet was 
heightened by fuller comprehension of him : clear, 
sympathetic criticism brought out every beauty into 
the pure light of understanding. She admired as 
greatly as she enjoyed. Her gratitude was as wide 
as her delight Here was the very man to whom she 
wished so much to talk — of whom she had so much to 
ask, from whom so much to learn. Her mind longed 
for him; her intellect yearned towards Arthur's insight, 
his height and power of thought, his wide range of 
knowledge. 

She sighed when the lecturer concluded, and the 
air seemed emptied of the music of his voice. She 
was greatly excited ; her thought was all aflame with 
Tennyson and with Arthur. - She walked home 
silently beside her absent father; but when they 
reached their pleasant sitting-room, she could not 
repress an attempt to obtain paternal sympathy, and 
asked him what he thought of the lecture. 

" Very good, my dear — very good, indeed. Very 
nice language. A very talented gentleman, no doubt. 
By tjie way, Gerty, do you happen to know where 
those papers on the CretaceousiEchinodermata and the 
Pleistocene Mammalia are } I wanted just to refer to 
them." 
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**Yes, papa," said Gerty, with a sigh; and then, 
always sweet and serviceable, she dutifully found 
them, and her father soon left her to her solitary 
musings. She looked dreamily out of the open 
window upon the broad, quiet river, sliding slowly 
across the white light of the full moon. She then 
observed a small red light in the next garden, which, 
indeed, proceeded from a cigar which Arthur was 
there smoking. He was gazing on the silver calm of 
the river, upon the wide blue lustre of the still and 
shining night. Gerty's eyes came down from the 
heavens, and turned from the moonlit stream to rest 
upon a tall figure, dim in half light, half shadow, 
which she knew to be that of the lecturer. " How 
can he stand there, smoking so quietly, after such an 
evening } " thought ' Gerty, half wonderingly, half 
indignantly. " How I should like to go and ask him 
about all the things that I want so much to know, 
about all of which he knows ! I should like to thank 
him too, oh ! so very much, for all the beautiful new 
thoughts which he has given me ! He expresses 
thoughts that I can think but cannot express ; he has 
some thoughts that I can almost think but cannot 
quite reach to ; he has many thoughts quite beyond 
and above me. How clever he must be ! How I" 
should like to know him ! How I long to be able to 
talk freely to him! I must know him. I wonder 
how he can be so calm after such a triumph, after 
such excitement. Perhaps he *s thinking of Tennyson, 
of St Agnes and the. moonlight. He's something 
like Launcelot. He looks kind, though rather distant 
and haughty; but I know he's a gentleman. I 
shouldn't be afraid of him. I think he would under- 
stand me. He spoke so nobly of good women ; all 
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great men do. He rows every morning after break- 
fast. I wonder whether papa would ask him here. 
How different he looked in evening dress! — I had 
always seen him in boating-clothes. I wonder if he 
will lecture again.? How he understands poetry! 
Oh, how I should like to know and to talk to such a 
man ! " 

And so, threading all her pearls upon one string, 
the excited, imaginative, lonely little Gerty thought, 
in quick leaps and throbs of mind, upon the lecture, 
upon Arthur, upon Tennyson — and upon the best and 
quickest way of becoming acquainted with Arthur, the 
thinker and the lecturer. 

Arthur had seen Gertrude during the lecture. She 
sat in one of the front rows of seats just opposite to 
him, and he could not fail to notice the rapt attention 
and undisguised delight with which she listened and 
followed. Excitement heightened the charm of her 
beauty, and lent additional expression to her speaking 
features. Being something of a physiologist, Arthur 
noticed critically the fine shape of the little girl's 
head. He knew who she was and where she lived, 
and he began to feel a half-curiosity about his next- 
door neighbour. As he strolled slowly up and down the 
lawn, he glanced at the open window of '*next door," 
where he saw the shadowy shape of a female figure 
with the moonlight silvering upon it, and the lamp 
behind defining the soft shade of the outline. Per- 
haps it was the still sacred beauty of the midsummer 
moonlight night, perhaps it was the exaltation of 
feeling resulting from his recent flight into the lofty 
regions of poetry, which rendered Arthur's mood of 
mind somewhat more tender and sentimental than 
was usual with him. He rarely felt his loneliness, or 
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disliked being so much alone; but as he gazed 
dreamily upon the full, bright river, with the little 
ripples and eddies on its smooth surface, slipping 
along slowly under the white, soft light — as he looked 
at the dark shadows of woods and banks, and on the 
wide azure sky-arch, he felt a soft longing for some lov- 
ing companionship. He felt, in that hour, too much 
alone. And then his thought glanced to the young 
girl who had just struck upon his observation, and 
who was sitting there at the open window — so near to 
him, so still, and so alone. Arthur could tell, by 
some affinity of sympathy, that she too was lonely, 
and the idea crossed his mind that if she were to come 
out into the garden — and he wished she would do so 
— he would try to conquer his reserve, and to speak 
to her. But she did not come out. The window 
was closed and the lamp extinguished. Soon, an- 
other light appeared at an upstairs window, and the 
shadow of the young girl's graceful figure flitted 
across the blind. Presently that light went out, and 
the moonbeams shone blankly upon the white window- 
blind. Arthur, with a sigh, flung away the stump of 
his cigar. It fell with a little hiss into the water. 
After watching it for a moment, he walked musingly 
towards the cottage. His head was bent upon the 
ground, his hands were thrust into the pockets of his 
boating-jacket. He muttered, as his steps crunched 
the gravel — - 



M ( 



Or, for I am declined 



Into the vale of years ; — yet that 's not much : ' 

" Ah, poor Laura ! " 

He went in to bed — musing much upon love, upon 
the ideal women drawn by poets. He thought a 
little, too, with a kindly curiosity, upon the eager. 
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intelligent little maiden, who was asleep so near to 
him, and who was perhaps then dreaming of her 
ideal guide, philosopher, and friend. As Arthur 
flung his tall frame upon the little bed, a slowly- 
moving wrack of cirrus clouds suddenly obscured the 
moon. The light died quickly out of all the heavens, 
and shadow fell upon the sleeping earth. 

The daily life at Maidsnest lived itself, with but 
little change or variety, from summer day to day, 
until Gertrude's will had compassed her wish, and she 
had been formally introduced to Arthur, who at once 
became a great favourite with her father. Just at 
first she was shy, and he was reserved, and they spoke 
but little to each other ; but each was really attracted 
to the other, and they had so many opportunities of 
meeting that they soon grew to be good friends. 
There was no tendency to " lovemaking " on either 
side. With her brown, bright eyes eagerly fixed upon 
his, little Gerty poured forth streams of questions, of 
ejaculations, of fancies ; and she found in Arthur all 
that she had fancied of her hero-friend or critic-com- 
panion. Arthur usually saw her first when he started 
for his morning^s row. Sitting in his boat, resting 
lightly on his sculls, he would remain an hour or 
more talking to Gerty, who stood or sat upon the sun- 
bright lawn. One morning Arthur was moved to ask 
if she would like a row. Gerty's eyes lit up with 
pleasure, but she ran into the house to ask papa. 
The old gentleman was absorbed in the latest num- 
ber of the Transactions of the Zoological Society, He 
consented absently, and then replunged into his 
scientific bath. Arthur brought his boat under the 
little wooden steps which descended from Gert/s 
lawn to the river, and then shouted for Joe to hold 
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the boat while Miss Hazelwood got in. Joe appeared 
slowly, whistling sagaciously. Gerty appeared quickly, 
tripping lightly along the sunny lawn. She was 
^radiant with delight. Joe stooped down, and held 
the rowlock of the stroke outrigger. He was then 
impelled to offer advice : 

** You must sit steady in this yere boat. Miss ; and 
you mustn't stand up on no account, specially in the 
lock, or you '11 be over as sure as God made little 
apples. She's a trifle crank for a young lady as 
doesn't sit her properly — mind." 

Gerty laughed, and promised. Arthur stood up 
and held out both his hands ; Gerty lifted her frock, 
and the little feet peeped in and out coquettishly as 
she rapidly descended the steps. 

" Hold her tight, Joe," quoth Arthur ; '* and. Miss 
Hazelwood, please to step here — ^just here, right in 
the middle. That 's all right." 

Here Gerty gave her two little gloved hands into 
Arthur's brown, muscular hands, and stepped lightly 
and deftly, with perfect balance, into the very place 
into which she ought to. have stepped. Arthur s^t 
her down carefully into the sitter's seat, and sat down 
himself to the sculls. Joe admired and was comforted. 
They pushed off, and Arthur sculled away lightly, 
though rowing, as he always did, in perfect form. 

Miss Hazelwood had on a crisp, fresh, white muslin 
dress, confined at the waist by a mauve ribbon. She 
wore a hat with a drooping mauve plume, and a 
brown parasol threw a soft shade over her pretty, 
smiling, flushed, and happy face. She watched 
Arthur's strong, skilful rowing with great interest. 
She was animated, gay, happy — charming. " She 
noticed and enjoyed everything. They talked ; even 
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the reserved Arthur talked, fluently, vivaciously, in- 
cessantly. He thought that he had never known 
before how delightful boating might be. He felt 
unusually cheerful and extraordinarily happy. Thcj 
sun shone bright and warm ; a gentle zephyr came 
down in soft puffs fragrant with the perfume of the 
woods, the fields, the water. Oh, it was a perfect 
morning — for a row especially! And then Getty 
asked, laughingly, if she might not try to scull the 
boat. And Arthur answered, gravely, that she might 
try, if she would take care — great care. For the 
strong man felt very anxious for the safety of the 
little girl. So he rowed inshore, and they changed 
places. The sculls were long, aod rather " overhand," 
and Gerty found that rowing looked to be more easy 
than it was. . It was rather awkward at first. Then 
Arthur leant forward, kneeling down in the bottom of 
the boat, and took hold of Gerty's hands, and helped 
while he taught her. And Gerty worked very strenu- 
ously, and learned very quickly ; and Arthur needed 
not, perhaps — though it's as well to be careful — to have 
held her little hands so long as he did. The fact is, 
the " hero-critic " felt a stir in his pulses, and a 
tingling of the blood, as he grasped and guided the 
soft little hands. He looked full into her beautiful 
face. Her eyes were fortunately cast down, intent 
upon her rowing ; and so she did not see the ardent 
gaze bent upon her flushed face, her drooping eye- 
lashes, and upon the little gleam of white between the 
parted lips. And then — a barge and two boats came 
into sight ; and Arthur relinquished " helping " Gerty, 
and they went inshore to change places again, for 
Gerty was getting tired with the unusual exertion. 
Arthur fitted up the rudder, and they started again, 
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Arthur rowing, and Gerty being taught how to steer. 
Then the two boats passed them. One was a pair- 
oar gig — a crack boat, something like Arthur's, but 
not so long ; and Arthur knew and spoke to the men 
in her. They were two great oarsmen, with whom 
Arthur had contended in Henley matches, and they 
were rowing down from Oxford. Two little black 
bags were disposed respectively in the bow and in the 
stern of the boat. They stopped to greet Arthur, 
speaking in rather a subdued tone, because of the 
presence of Gerty ; and Gerty looked at them when 
they looked at Arthur, and looked away when they 
looked at her. They were fine strong fellows, but not 
nearly so handsome or so strong, Gerty thought, as 
was Arthur. They pretended, not having been intro- 
duced, to ignore Gerty 's existence. But they saw 
her nevertheless, and as they pulled away, stroke said 
to bow, "What a jolly little girl Braybrooke has got 
with him!" and bow said to stroke, "She is a beauty!" 
and then they added, in chorus, " Lucky fellow that 
Braybrooke 1 " and so they pulled away. The next 
boat was one of a very different stamp and character. 
It was a short clumsy skiff, rowed by two young 
snobs. The phrase " rowed " is, however, scarcely 
appropriate, for they could not row. They splashed 
and scuffled with the oars, and were not even able to 
keep time. As they passed, they leered and winked, 
and emitted, sotto voce, coarse "chaffy" remarks. 
Gerty was too indifferent to listen, and too innocent 
to understand them, if she had listened ; but Arthur 
had eaten of the Tree of Knowledge. He heard, 
understood, and resented. One strong pull with the 
one hand, and a deft "backwater" with the other, 
half swept the boat round. His impulse was to run 
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into them, and give them a ducking and a thrashing. 
The snobs coupled fiis swift movement with his stern 
looks, and took fright They knew the cause of 
offence, and saw the imposing athletic proportions of 
the man they had offended. They rowed frantically 
"all they knew." The boat went zigzag and rocked, 
as the oars, out of time, went high into the air and 
deep into the water. At length one of them "caught 
a crab," and fell piteously backward. Arthur smiled 
grimly, turned his boat, and kept on his course. 

** I say, Jones," remarked one to the other, " we 're 
well out o* that, mind yer ! I didn^t like that chap's 
looks, and he 's a regular Heenan, too." 

"Right you are, old feller," responded the other. 
" Now pull — a slap-up gal that — and keep time, you 
fool, can't yer } " And so that boat left them. 

The next morning Arthur vaulted over some palings 
between the gardens, and met little Gerty as she 
came out of the house. Arthur had a way of looking 
at her very eagerly when first he saw her in the morn- 
ing, as if some harm might possibly have happened to 
her in the night. To his surprise, Gerty, this morning, 
seemed to shake hands with some constraint. He 
looked inquiringly into her eyes. 

"Oh, Mr Braybrooke," cried little Gerty, looking 
up with rueful gravity into his face, "please to look at 
my blisters. See here!" and she held out for his 
inspection the two little, pink, tender palms, on which, 
sure enough, the inevitable results of first attempts at 
rowing appeared in the orthodox shape. 

I think Arthur would have snatched up the little 
hands to kiss them if a punt had not just then been 
passing ; but he answered, " Oh, Miss Hazelwood, I 
am so sorry I I ought to have thought of the blisters. 
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Do they hurt ? It 's so long since I had them — when 
I first went to Eton — that I quite forget if they do. 
I am so sorry ! " And he still held the hands and 
looked at the blisters. 

"No," said Gerty, laughing, "they don't hurt 
much. But what is the best thing to do for them ? " 

** Why, the best thing," responded Arthur, gravely, 
as if he were giving medical advice, "is to go on 
rowing — that is, if they don't hurt, and if you Ve the 
pluck. Those sculls of mine are too long and too 
heavy for a young lady. Besides, they're so over- 
hand. I Ve got another pair in the boat now — shorter 
and lighter — quite lady's sculls. But you shan't row 
to-day. I '11 row you, Miss Hazelwood. Come and 
look at the — at the boat." 

" No — no," said Gerty, decisively ; " I 've plenty of 
pluck, and I want to go on learning; besides, they 
really don't hurt ; only they look so funny." 

They strolled down the sunny lawn to the steps. 
Arthur had had new mats laid down in the bottom of 
the boat ; the new yokelines were of crimson silk ; the 
thin line of gold inside had been newly touched ; the 
light oak planking had been washed and scrubbed ; a 
new seat for a sitter, with a little cane-backed chair, 
had been fitted up ; and in small gold letters inside 
the bows, and on the back-rail of the seat, was painted 
the name " GERTRUDE." Joe was waiting expect- 
antly to see the effect of all this decoration. He con- 
sidered that no boat had ever been so tastefully and 
daintily fitted out. He had polished the very outrig- 
gers ; and he now stood touching his battered straw 
hat to Gerty, and looking proudly and eagerly at her, 
expecting her approbation. Gerty was not slow in 
expressing her admiration and her gratitude ; and Joe 
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looked upon her from that moment with great favour 
and goodwill. Arthur smiled a pleased smile as he 
looked on the two Gertrudes, each so perfect in her 
kind ; and Joe, as he shaded his eyes with his hand to 
watch them start, felt a real kind of aesthetic admira- 
tion glow through his unconscious mind for such a 
combination of splendid manhood and of graceful 
girlhood, with so *' crack " a boat. 

Gerty was gleeful and excited, and wanted to go 
fast. As soon as the broad open water was reached, 
Arthur, who liked nothing better than a " spin," laid 
down to his full racing stroke. Putting every ounce 
in his body into the long regular sweep which was yet 
so quick, with hands which, after the deft "feather" 
turn, came in straight to his waist, he soon made the 
Gertrude fly. Windless as the day was, Gerty felt a 
fresh air fan her cheek as their own speed created a 
wind against them. Her nervous temperament en- 
joyed the rapid motion hugely ; and she felt a kind of 
awe at the great strength latent in Arthur's splendid 
frame and long-trained muscles. He would have been 
a man hard to beat that day ! Presently the river 
narrowed, and they turned aside up a creek between 
rushy islets. Keeping close to the bank, they were 
soon in the cool green shades of Cliefden's regal 
woods, which, including every shade of green, from 
the light yellow of acacia and of ash to the dusky 
black of pines, stretched up high from the water and 
formed a splendid woodland sky-line. There was no 
stream where they were, and Arthur, holding the 
sculls under one knee, let the boa.t rest, and crossed 
his hands upon his knees to look at Gerty. She was 
full of fancies. She told Arthur, to look among the 
rushes for the lazily recumbent figure of the river-god, 
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tilting the urn which held the river's silver source. 
Then, leaning over the boat (Arthur balanced it care^ 
fully), and looking down into the water, she chanted, 
in her sweet low voice — 

" Sabrina fair ! 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave ; 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber drooping hair." 

And Arthur spoke little, but watched her steadfastly. 
Into his eyes, as he looked, came that light and radi- 
ance, burning yet tender, which are the light and 
radiance of great true love. He yearned towards her 
with a great aching fondness ; he felt suddenly how 
very, very dear she was to him. Gerty was intently 
watching a lily. One small fair hand paddled in the 
bright water ; and she murmured — 

** But not by thee my steps shall be — * 

For ever and for ever." 

Arthur looked with admiring fondness at the pure 
profile, and with a fresK delight at the delicate com- 
plexion and expressive features. Gerty, who was 
absorbed in her fancies and thinking through poetry, 
repeated in rhythmical chaunt : 

** Clear and cool — clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool ; 
Cool and clear — cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming weir." 

Then Arthur, with a sigh, again started his boat. 
They began to tell each other of their past lives — to 
speak of themselves, of their experiences, memories, 
feelings. After a long row, they returned just as the 
day mellowed into afternoon, and the light lost its 
morning freshness. Arthur was already fully "in 
love," but Gerty not yet. Her feelings were in the 
state of the lily just before its bud bursts into flower. 
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And many more such days on the river followed. 
Gerty learned to row very well, and, with the light 
sculls, even succeeded in conquering the difficulties 
of " feathering." She overcame blisters, and she de- 
veloped health and strength. To her great delight, 
Dr Hazelwood grew day by day more attached to 
Arthur. The simple-minded kindly man of science 
was delighted that his little girl should have a daily 
row on the river, and he placed implicit reliance on 
Arthur's honour. Arthur, as I have narrated, was 
the first to " fall in love." He was seized by that 
delicious mysterious fever, which agitated alike " the 
brain, the senses, and the soul." When he left little 
Gerty, and went to bed, he lay awake^ restless ai;id 
sleepless, for hours. He was thinking, of her; her 
image, was as present to him in her absence as her 
presence was full of herself to him when she was by 
his side. He got vp from bed, drank glasses of water, 
and then remained standing entranced at the window 
of his little room, gazing upon her garden, upon their 
river. When bathing in the morning, he was so 
absent that even Joe noticed it, and commented upon 
it with low whistlings. Arthur remained, once or 
twice, an unreasonably long time floating on his back. 
He seemed to be looking steadfastly upward at the 
wide immensity of the sky, but all the mighty space 
was filled with Gerty 's image. And when Joe recalled 
him to himself, he sighed before he splashed round, 
and swam back to the punt. 

At last the slow sweet hour came, when love was 
fully told. They stood together upon their quiet 
shadows, in the pale splendour of the moonlight, 
silvering the soft greensward of the sloping lawn ; 
and then Arthur, in a low faltering voice, told all his 
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love, and asked for all of hers. The hushed heavens 
seemed stiller as the murmured answer came, and all 
the summer stars gleamed soft and bright as the old, 
old story — old as the world, and ever fresh as youth 
— was told again by Arthur and by Gerty. 

Little Gerty had no bashful cunning; pure and 
holy innocence prompted the confession of her first 
virgin love ; and as she leaned her blushing face on 
Arthur's broad breast, a kiss — the long first kiss of 
love — spoke the unspeakable, and sealed them lovers. 

They returned to the hpuse — Gerty, with her two 
little hands clasped upon Arthur's arm, looking up 
clingingly and trustfully to his protecting height and 
stately grace ; and he looking down, tenderly and 
fondly, upon- the little girl whom he loved so utterly. 
And the sweet solemn skie^ looked on both, and on 
so many others of our race, but saw none happier than 
the lovers on the banks of Thames/^ 

Gerty's eyes, from that happy night, lost somewhat 
of the keen eagerness of their former expression ; for 
they had found something on which they rested with 
utter content. Her love was imaginative and ideal- 
ising ; her imagination was filled, and her ideal 
realised. Something of the wistful longing and long 
ache of loneliness had left her life. She grew more 
at ease, and became at times gay and arch. Arthur, 
too, became obviously happier, less meditative and 
reserved. In the previous lives of both too great 
loneliness had produced a, certain morbide.22a, which 
vanished at the touch of the magician Love, Arthur 
began to feel much younger. His mind became more 
pliant and more sportive ; and love made both feel 
happier, nobler, worthier. 

The strength of every intellect is shown by its 
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power of play. Grave with earnest subjects, it can 
sport with graceful themes. A strong young animal 
evinces its boundless vitality by its gambols ; and a 
powerful mind is often indicated by its playful ease — 
in playtime. To Arthur returned the lighter grace of 
happy youth. He shook off the incrustation of 
solitary life and lonely thought; and Gerty, in the 
happy mirth natural to her sweet and stainless youth, 
was surprised and charmed to find her stately Launce- 
lot a companion for every mood. 

I noticed the change in Arthur when, about this 
time, I came down to stop with him at Maidsnest ; 
but I cannot say that I found him an attentive host 
or reliable companion. He was quite absorbed in 
Gerty, and I liked him all the better for it. We 
pulled the Gertrude a few times together with a pair 
of oars, and once we rowed Gerty through a long 
summer's day; but I found it expedient to hire a 
light scuUing-boat of Mr Bond for my special accom- 
modation ; and I further saw good, after a few days, 
to remove into that best of Thames hostelries, the 
** Orkney Arms.'* With little Gerty I was utterly 
charmed. Sometimes, when Arthur was rowing her, 
or when she was rowing, I sculled by them in my 
own lonely boat. How charming she looked, on river 
mornings, when her bright blush used to greet my 
appearance ! She half pitied me for losing the society 
of Arthur — of her Arthur ; but I found a lonely row 
soothed by thinking of their happiness, and my even- 
ing pipe set to murmuring music many a sweet fancy 
born of their romance of love. 

How do I know it ? Did they whisper it to the 
reeds, and did the reeds tell it to me as my boat 
rustled amongst them ? For I know, somehow, that 
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Arthur and Gerty are going to be married. They 
will be married very soon and very quietly, and will 
start for a wedding tour through Switzerland. Gerty 
looks forward with the most eager anticipation to the 
delight of seeing, for the first time, and with Arthur, 
"the Switzer's summer snows;" and Arthur antici- 
pates, with grave rapture, the joy of guiding his fair 
young wife through the glorious glacier-land which 
he knows so well. Every joy has some alloy ; and 
the alloy in this case is that, in going to Switzerland, 
they must leave for a time their much-loved river, and 
part with their darling boat. Gerty pats and speaks 
to the boat as if it were a living thing ; and promises, 
soothingly, with many a caressing word, to come back 
to it very soon. Since it was christened after her, 
the boat, which has borne the freight of so much 
happiness and so much love, has acquired, in Gerty's 
eyes, a sort of human personality. Thrice happy 
outrigger, to which was allotted the mission of de- 
veloping such elective affinities! The lovers are 
deliciously happy. Their love flows on like the 
river's calm full stream. Day by day, intimacy and 
trust, esteem and love, deepen; and for them the 
light of life increases. They are, and they will remain, 
happy. They are noble types of manhood, true and 
strong — of womanhood, pure and tender. They are 
fitted each for the other ; and they will grow, and 
ripen, and develope, in true and worthy marriage. 
This little romance of the loves of Arthur and of Ger- 
trude is, probably, but one out of many which, like 
the lilies fair and pure that flower upon its bosom, 
are born of our own dear old English Thames. 
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" Und alle deine hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag," 

— Faust, 

*< \ liT^^^ > ^^^ what shall we do next ? " So asked 

V V my friend, Arthur Braybrooke, as we sat one 
evening, in the month of August 1869, on the bench 
in front of Seller's Monte Rosa Hotel in Zermatt, 
after having been engaged for about a fortnight in 
Alpine work performed in the Zermatt region. 

*' What next ?" I replied, dreamily letting the smoke 
escape in rings and pausing to think. Behind me was 
the white hotel, before me the green hills, dusky in 
the after sunset chiaro-scuro of a fine summer even- 
ing. Near our bench stood groups of peasants, Ses- 
seltrager, mules, guides, porters. One high object 
stood out loftily clear in the bright light which had 
left the valley — the object in question being the four 
peaks of the Mischabel or Saas Grat range. 

" What next ? Well, I really hardly know. Monte 
Rosa ? Oh, I forgot, you have done that. You A. 
C. men have done everything. Really I don't know 
what ought to come next ; let us ask Christian.'^ 

"Very well," answered my friend, who also was 
quietly smoking, " let us consult Christian ; but stop, 
here 's my Ball, and I can read him under the lamp. 
You call Christian, and I '11 have a look at Ball." 

G 
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While my friend was looking for the right page in 
Bairs '' Guide to the Western Alps," I strolled lazily 
into the guides* room of Seller's Hotel, and called for 
our guide. Christian Lauener, who was engaged by 
us as chief guide for a specified time. 

My friend — surely the best Alpine comrade that 
ever man had — was an A. C, and a much better 
climber than myself. He had, I fancy, secret yearn- 
ings after the Matterhorn, but suppressed them un- 
selfishly, because he thought of danger to me, and 
because he knew that that fatal peak had to my 
imagination a fascination of great horror. Indeed, 
only a night or two before, we had been in a little 
room, dim in the bad light of one flaring candle, and 
had seen opened a certain wooden box, which con- 
tained a cut and knotted rope, a jagged sleeve, a stiff 
Alpine boot. We had further seen a small book of 
photographs of poor Michel Croz, of Whymper, of 
Hudson, of Hadow, and Lord Douglas. We had 
seen, too, the graves in Zermatt churchyard, and the 
box contained the few pathetic relics of the expedi- 
tion which led to that. ^The boot had covered a foot 
now blanching in some undiscovered crevice upon 
the Matterhorn. The sleeve had clothed the strong 
arm of the brave guide. The rope had been cut from 
shattered corpses. Yes; there is a fascination, a 
horrible fascination, about the lonely and deadly 
peak. Seeing it every day for many days, hearing 
constantly some fresh detail of that fearful fatal fall, 
the Matterhorn gradually possesses the imagination 
as a demoniac mount, instinct with malignant cruelty 
and shocking with horrible death. It wholly op- 
pressed and dominated my morbid fancies; and I 
was not sorry that Arthur did not propose, as he was 
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half inclined to do, that we should attempt to ascend 
to its demon crest 

Christian was easily found, and came at my call 
with his usual hearty willingness. Those who have 
never seen this great Alpine guide may like to view 
him as he advances towards the bench in front of the 
hotel. Christian Lauener, perhaps some thirty-five 
to forty years old, is rather over six feet high, very 
strongly and actively built. He wears a uniform 
suit of a sad weather-stained green hue. His once 
black Tyrolese hat is ci:ested with the feathers of the 
Waldhuhn, and the nails in his heavy boots clatter 
upon the round pebbles of the pavement in front of 
the hotel. His manly, cheery face expresses elo- 
quently honesty, courage, fidelity, friendliness. He 
has done every big thing in the Alps, and has done 
many for the first time; some, as for instance the 
unique Dent Blanche, on one of the only two occa- 
sions on which that most difficult peak has been 
ascended. His Red Indian sagacity is equal to his 
cheerful trustworthiness. His step on the glacier is 
as sure as his heart is firm and true. To engage 
Christian is not merely to " employ " him. You secure 
the zealous dependable assistance of a friendly man, 
as worthy and pleasant as he is competent. I always 
fancied that my giant guide presented to the sense 
of poet or of painter an ideal of William Tell. His 
clear laughing eye is of a light bluish grey ; his 
weather-beaten features are sunburnt past all praying 
for ; his light moustache and beard frame a mouth as 
firm in danger as it is kindly in repose. He com- 
bines all the highest qualities (and they are very high 
ones) of the first-class Swiss guide. 

This picturesque and gigantesque figure, then, 
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saunters slowly up to the bench on which my friend, 
who has found the place in Ball, is sitting under the 
lamp, and joins good-humouredly in our consultation. 

*' Look here ! " cries Arthur, reading from his guide- 
book, ** Ball says of the Mischabel range — how fine it 
looks there now ! " — here Mr Arthur began to read, 
while I looked over his shoulder — " that * the Dom is 
14,938 feet high * — the highest thing in Switzerland 
you know, and very little done — that *the Dom is 
the highest and steepest continuous ascent yet made 
in the Alps; that thorough training is requisite for 
the mountaineers who would undertake it/ I say, 
let's do the Mischabel ; very few fellows have done it. 
Good work and fine view. Every one has done Monte 
Rosa. We can do that afterwards. I am all for the 
Mischabel. Christian, what do you say } What about 
the weather } Shall we try it to-morrow t " 

Christian, screwing up one eye^ as a sailor does, 
balanced on his feet, looked carefully all round the 
sky and hills, and then responded slowly, " Well, I Ve 
never, as it happens, been up the Mischabel myself ; 
but I Ve heard all about it from Anderegg, who has, 
and I know the way and the porter at Randa who 
went up with your countryman Mr — how do you 
pronounce it } — Davies ! There's been a deal of snow 
lately o' nights, and I should say that the cone would 
be rather heavy ; but still I don't see why we shouldn't 
try it We can do Monte Rosa next Weather '11 do, 
I think. Not often done, the Mischabel. You two 
can do it. Well, yes ; we may as well try it" 

This was confirmatory, and we determined to try 
the Mischabel. It appeared that we should have to 
start the next morning at about ten, and drive to 
Randa. From Randa, which is a village in the val- 
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ley between Zermatt and Saint Nicholas, the ascent 
was to begin ; and it further appeared that we should 
have to bivouac for a night in the open, on a shelf of 
rock on the side of the mountain, about 7000 feet 
above Randa. Christian undertook to provide the 
rugs, the trap, and the second guide — who turned 
out to be a first-rate fellow — and said he would find 
porters at Randa. M. and Madame Seiler, the most 
friendly and sympathising of hosts and hostesses, 
engaged to attend to the commissariat; and every- 
thing being thus arranged, we smoked our final pipe 
amid joyous anticipations of a fine new mountain 
excursion on the morrow. 

One thing only troubled me : a ruck in a stocking 
had rubbed a hole in qne heel, and had made a large 
sore place. What of that ? One can't stop long in 
the Alps ; weather there is changeable, and perhaps 
the heel won't hurt on the Mischabel. Anyhow the 
die is cast, and to-morrow " up we go 1 " 

The next morning duly came, ten o'clock arrived, 
and with it all our necessaries. At last we got under 
weigh from Zermatt. The provisions were packed, and 
the rugs were not forgotten. Arthur and myself sat 
on the front bench ; behind us were the two swarthy 
sunburnt guides. They carried the ice-axes and the 
ropes. A peasant in a blue blouse and round grey 
hat drove the tall well-fed mule. The narrow road 
winds along by the banks of the roaring river, which 
rages downwards to the sea, boiling, foaming, and 
heaping itself up into passionate waves and whirl- 
pools whenever rocks or bends endeavour to oppose 
its furious flow. We are of course in a valley. On 
either hand rise chains of mountains. We are so 
close to those on the right hand that we see only the 
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bulk of the lower spurs, and nevier the peaks ; while, 
separated from the left-hand* range by the width of 
the river, by bare spaces of bleaching stony tracts of 
barrenness, and by fields, we see an occasional peak, 
a tract of snow, or white-ribbed glacier. As the road 
winds' we lose sight of some of the peaks of the 
mountains beyond Zermatt. The Matterhorn dis- 
appears; presently the Petit Mont Cervin is lost 
sight of; then Castor and Pollux give place to the 
Lyskamm : but still ever present on the left hand 
is the fairest peak of all peaks, the clear-soaring, 
sharp-pointed, pure-white pinnacle of the magnificent 
Weisshorn. 

On the right we get occasional glimpses of the 
Mischabelhorner, the highest peaks of the Saas Grat 
range. They are our goal, which seems afar off as 
we near the base of the enormous mass. Our spring- 
less vehicle bumps along over the stony road, and 
our way is accompanied by the ceaseless roar of the 
ever-hurrying river, which, apparently too late for an 
important appointment, swirls along in maddest 
haste. The sun shines bright and hot, and two hours* 
driving brings us to the village of Randa. 

By the side of the road is one white hotel of very 
moderate pretensions. Before this the car stops : one 
guide lifts out all our traps, while Christian looks after 
the men that he has to engage as porters. One of 
these has, as a porter, been up before ; and Christian 
enters with him into an eager discussion upon the 
details of the route. In about an hour we are ready 
to start, and set oflf in procession. As on all occa- 
sions, Christian leads ; Arthur and myself walk to- 
gether; then comes Joseph, and then the porters. The 
latter carry on their backs tall baskets, which contain 
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blankets, provisions, and a casserole for cooking. The 
commencement of the ascent is a continuous climb, 
steep but not difficult, the way winding through pine 
woods by a mountain stream, and over grass slopes 
studded with blocks and masses of rock. Thin goat- 
paths are dimly marked, and as we are in no great 
hurry we swing gently on, talking and laughing, while 
stalwart Lauener breaks into snatches of cheery song. 
We left Randa at about one o'clock : we expect to 
reach our dormitory easily by six or seven. We have 
two guides and three porters : one of the latter (two 
of them are to accompany us only to the sleeping- 
place) is a bright-eyed, merry-faced youngster of some 
eighteen years, very pleasant to look upon ; the por- 
ter who has been up before is a strong wiry fellow of 
a determined aspect ; the third is a good-natured but 
lumpish young peasant, who tends cows up the neigh- 
bouring hills. The procession presses forward merrily 
(I wish my heel wouldn't throb so), and we indulge 
in delightful anticipations and retrospects. Only two 
difficulties occur before we reach the rock-work. 
These are two moderately troublesome rock couloirs, 
perpendicular, smooth, high, and devoid of holding 
points. But Christian is equal to every emergency. 
Climbing up somehow first, he hoists up porters, ice- 
axes, baskets, and ourselves. Joseph comes last, 
helped by the rope ; and we begin in the falling light 
of the afternoon to climb the final rocks beneath the 
sleeping-place — at which we arrive at the predicted 
hour of sunset. We find there two flat, narrow ledges 
of rock, separated by a hollow abyss which opens on 
the infinite. We christen at once one the dining- 
room and the other the bedroom. The ledges are 
perhaps four feet broad, 4;olerably flat, and impended 
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over by great rock boulders. They are very safe if 
you don*t step over the edge, and pretty comfortable 
if you don't mind a floor of rocky hardness and stony 
irregularity. We have mounted 7000 feet. Now, 
Christian, dinner, dinner, if you please ! 

Here we promptly begin our preparations for cook- 
ing. An iron pot, or casserole, is slung upon three 
sticks over a fire made of the arbutus wood which 
one of our porters has gathered on the way and 
carried up for us. The dry branches soon crackle 
and smoke, and then the bright flames begin to dart 
and leap. As the fire rises it shows us how the 
darkness is deepening all around. We make some 
soup, which would be poor stuff were it not for the 
Liebig lozenges which we put in, and which improve 
it as strength improves all character. The soup is 
soon ready, and we begin our welcome meal. The 
soup is good, and the guides render justice to Pro- 
fessor Liebig. We have some cold meat, not very 
good, and of an undeterminate character, biit sup- 
posed to be muscular mutton. We have further 
some rather sour bread and some rather hard cheese. 
^ye have red wine, nominally emanating from the 
region of Bordeaux, and we have one bottle of 
English beer. Our champagne is reserved for the 
possible event of reaching the summit. There is 
further a small brandy-flask in case of emergencies. 
Two of the porters now leave us to return to Randa ; 
and then, grouped round the high blazing fire, Arthur, 
myself, the gigantic Lauener, the sturdy Joseph, and 
the sinewy porter, sit or stretch, and eat Fatigue 
and food evolve a delicious condition of repose, in 
which the body is supine while the fancy remains 
active. Meanwhile the darkness ever deepens and 
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intensifies. And then, the "things" being cleared 
away and a lantern stuck upon a little cleft of over- 
hanging rock, there comes over us that joyous 
exaltation and excited repose which find their fittest 
exponent in a pipe. Arthur, with an expressive and 
circular glance, produces a briar-wood, and blows 
through it in a spirit of philosophic testing. " They '11 
see our fire from Zermatt," says Lauener, peering out 
into the darkness as if he could see that they saw, 
while he piles fresh arbutus on the merry blaze. 
" Ah, they '11 be looking out for us from Seiler's," says 
Joseph, laying the branches so that they may soonest 
add to the flame, which now leaped and flickered 
ruddily in a small but brilliant patch of light re- 
deemed from the darkness which it rendered more 
obscure. The pipes are lit, and, in deference to the 
cold, we heat some wine, and improvise a kind of 
mulled wine grog. Then with the aroma of tobacco 
blending with that of the arbutus, ensues that utterly 
delicious lethargy of ecstasy which we have won by 
the work of the day, and by anticipations of the work 
of' to-morrow. 

We talk ; the guides tell us of former ascents, of 
difficulties surmounted, and dangers overcome: the 
porter tells us of his own previous ascent of the 
Mischabel. All our talk is coloured and toned by 
locality— is weird with the spirit of the Alps, and 
practical with their vanquished impregnability. The 
guides confer eagerly with the porter upon details of 
to-morrow's climb. Some one, I think Arthur, alludes 
to the terrible Matterhorn accident, and we all begin, 
though in somewhat lowered tones, to discuss the 
most solemn and imperial crime of the murderous 
Matterhorn. This theme throws a hush upon our 
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talk, and then the guides, who are altogether German 
in sentiment, propose a song. Joseph modestly yields 
the pas to Christian, who rises, the firelight setting 
off* his splendid frame against the background of utter 
darkness, and begins. And what did he sing ? — 
perched up on that high, narrow slab of rock, with 
the awful depth below and the wide void around, with 
the ruddy light glistening flickeringly upon the black 
rock surface .above, with the great night encircling 
the one spot of light, all feeling and all thought are 
serious. He did not sing — not one of us felt inclined 
to do so — of love, or wine, or war, or mirth. With 
his great rough storm-beaten voice Christian sang a 
Luther hymn — simple, pious, grand, resonant with 
trust in that God who had created all the wonder 
and the awe amid which we sat. I see the group 
now — see it as if it were worthily painted, while the 
tones of the great guide's great voice rang through 
the solemn stillness and the mighty void. Joseph sat 
as if in church, devout and attentive : the porter, his 
rough hands clasped before his knees, followed the 
rising and the falling of the singer's tones. Arthur 
lay upon his side, his face in shadow thrown by me, 
as I reclined supine beside him. Then Joseph, after 
some pressing, sang bashfully a plaintive little song 
of love for a Switzer home and for his native Alps. 
The flames sank down, and the glowing brands only 
smouldered. It grew very cold, and when nine 
o'clock was somewhat past. Christian, announcing 
that we should have to start about two in the morn- 
ing, insisted upon " bed." 

Arthur and myself were to sleep upon the second 
shelf of rock, to reach which we had to step across a 
void abyss of hollow and fearful depth. Lauener 
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held the lantern for us and helped us across with the 
handle of an ice-axe. We then lay down in our 
clothes and boots, feet to feet, upon the narrow ledge, 
and were severally packed up in rugs by kindly 
Christian. After many cautions against moving in 
the night and so falling over the edge of the slab, he 
wishes us a hearty " good night," and disappears with 
the lantern round the block of rock towards the 
dining-room. The light gone, it seemed directly very 
dark. The rock, too, on which I lay, was hard, 
uneven, and knubbly, and it took some time to find a 
moderately easy pitch. I elected at length to lie on 
my back. I heard Arthur, who remarked incidentally 
that it was '* awfully cold," struggling with similar 
difficulties. I could not find a soft place for my head, 
and on trying to arrange myself got my feet out of 
the rug. Comfort out of all question. 

" One thing is^" remarked Arthur viciously (he never 
liked getting up), " that it can't last for long. That 
brute Lauener will have us up in an hour or two. 
Confound him ! I know he takes a joy in waking 
me, so the sooner we go to sleep the better. I feel 
sleepy. How do you get on, old fellow.? What a 
beastly place this is ! Oh, that *11 do, I 'm more com- 
fortable now. Good night. I hope to goodness we 
sha'n't roll out of bed in the night and fall over that 
cursed precipice ! Two o'clock, didn 't he say ? I 
suppose it 's ten now. Did you wind up your watch } 
A precious short night — and so good night ! " And 
therewith exit Mr* Arthur into the realm of sleep. 
Happy fellow ! No kindly sleep came to me. Apart 
from the discomforts of the rock, and the sting of the 
increasing cold, my imagination was far too excited 
for sleep. 
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Near, very near, was the edge of the slab on which 
I lay, and I fancied the frightful fall of a sleeping 
man down thousands of feet beneath it. It was 
intensely still. The faintest thin thread of a mono- 
tone of murmur from the river deep belOw could just 
be discerned when the beating of the heart did not 
drown the sound. I looked above. The sky was 
brilliantly starry, and it seemed as if I were lifted up 
half-way towards Orion and his peers. The foot of 
the Kien Glacier was just visible, ghostly and cold, 
as it flowed down to the level of our ledge. Now and 
then the night air seemed just to sigh round the rock 
above, and then again all was stiller than before. 
Before me the wide valley was filled up with a great 
dusk void of intense purple gloom ; and opposite, on 
the valley's farther side, rose — long, high, and sombre 
— range on range of Alps. The splendid Weisshorn, 
sharpest of cones and snowiest of peaks, soared sove- 
reignly from out the kingly row. I was now lying on 
a level with his glacier, which from the valley seems 
shrunk up to his top, but which, as I reclined and 
looked upon it, appeared an awful expanse of 
crevasse-seamed ghastly whiteness. Now and then 
the silence was shattered for an instant by a sharp 
crack of the neighbouring glacier labouring stub- 
bornly against the riving frost. I could just see the 
horrent peak of the fatal Matterhorn : I could just 
suppose where Zermatt slept in the valley far below. 
Seen from such a height as that on which I lay sleep- 
less, the lofty mountain ledge, the starry heavens 
above, the broad dark depth beneath, the grand old 
mountains all around, made up such a picture and 
filled up such a night as one sees and knows but once 
in life. Meanwhile Arthur slept. I tried to do so, 
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but found it vain. Useless to pull up the rug and to 
close the eyes, with a view to exclude surroundings 
which, once gazed upon, were seen more intensely 
when the eyes themselves were shut. No ; no sleep 
for me that night on the ledge of the Mischabel. 

At length I heard a muffled stir in the dining-room, 
and then, as I listened attentively, heard the click of 
a match. Soon, with a dim lantern in his hand, 
appeared Christian round the abyss. He found me 
wide awake, but my friend very much the contrary ; 
and some little time and no little trouble were con- 
sumed in waking Arthur. It was dark and cold 
and cheerless, and we were cross, sullen, and silent. 
After a joyless, scrappy sort of sketchy, fragmentary 
breakfast, we started at about 2 A.M., Lauener leading 
the way with a lantern which gave a discontented 
kind of dull, inflamed light The commencement 
of the work was rock climbing, going pretty straight 
upwards over black, cold, slippery rock surface. 
No one spoke, and we scrambled along silently 
and morosely. It was rather troublesome work, and 
after about half an hour of it Christian called a halt, 
and said that we must wait " for a little more grey in 
the light." Presently that stony, wan glare of coming 
morning began to spread slowly through the air ; the 
lantern was put out, and on we went again. More rock 
work; then nev6; then a long, steep, lateral moraine 
frozen hard, and lively with loose blocks of rock 
which rattled fiercely down past us, and had to be 
carefully avoided. Grey, grim light always increas- 
ing ; a sting of steel-cold air made colder by whiffs of 
morning wind, until, at about six, we reached the 
great glacier, and halted under the lee of a block of 
rock for breakfast. Very cold now, and the wind 
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much stronger. No sun yet One foot amongst the 
party found to be frost-bitten, but restored to anima- 
tion by rubbing with snow and brandy. This break- 
fast consisted of the muscular mutton, very hard and 
tough, red wine, bread. After that a pipe, and then, 
bitterly cold as it still was, we all thawed and began 
to laugh and chat gaily as of yore. But oh, happi- 
ness! as we, having put on spectacles and mittens, 
were being roped in line to start, out darted a keen 
ray of sunlight, and our joy was full. Lauener led ; 
I followed next on the rope; then came the other 
guide, next Arthur, and lastly the porter. The 
guides and the porter carried little bags of cowskin, 
and we knew that the porter bore the champagne, 
sacred to the far-oft' summit. And so we wound, and 
crunched, and slipped, and toiled along; crossing 
some crevasses and avoiding others. The sun was 
hot, but the wind was high, and when we came into 
a deep basin surrounded by high peaks, we looked up 
from our well and saw a sky of a dark, streaky indigo 
hue. Next came some more rocks, and then snow 
slopes and levels. The snow was sometimes very 
deep, and began to soften in the sun. Guides won- 
derfully intelligent in choosing the route, and porter 
useful in suggestions born of his former ascent. No 
view yet, except great snow wastes blackened by 
blocks of rock, and high peaks rising all around. 
All the scene unspeakably lonely, desolate, and 
grand. Arthur and myself agree that we shall long 
remember it, and congratulate each other upon such 
a memorable day. There is strong feeling of exulting 
excitement, of mental alterative, of keen observation, 
and of stirred imagination. My heel begins to hurt 
me very much, but it will not do to think of that. 
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Pretend to myself that I don't feel it at every step, 
and so go on. 

The foot of the summit — of the true summit — that 
of the real Dom, or Grabenhorn. We halt and sit 
down, and look up. There, too, are the other three 
out of the four peaks of the Saas Grat — ;the Tasch- 
horn, the Gasenriedhorn, and the other anonymous 
peak, the unnamed Mischabel No. 3. But our peak 
interests us most because it is the one we have to get 
up. Seen from its foot it is a beautiful, very steep, 
very long, rather sharp snow pyramid, but it is so 
high and so very steep that the prospect of climbing 
it is a little disheartening. It seems utterly too steep 
to be ascended in a straight line. Arthur and my- 
self speculate together upon the best way up, while 
an eager conference is going on between the guides 
and porter. The sun becomes very hot, and the 
wide snow glare would be blinding were it not for 
our neutral tinted spectacles. Conference of guides 
ends, and Christian comes towards us with his hearty 
laugh, and says we must start, as the snow is in a bad 
state, and the climb will be long and laborious. 

A new arrangement is come to, and we are roped in 
two parties : Lauener, myself, and the porter on one 
rope ; Arthur and Joseph on the other. We do start, 
and begin by going straight upwards. The snow is 
bad, loose, and deep. It varies in depth from three 
inches to three feet, and beneath it is hard ice. 

I follow Christian and tread diligently in his foot- 
steps, though sometimes the loose snow cracks and 
breaks away under the second stepper and lets him 
slip backwards. Lauener was right ; it is laborious. 

It is also monotonous, the principaK objects in 
my field of vision being Christian's brownish-black 
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gaiters, as one sinks into deep and crumbling snow 
while the other is lifted out of it. Presently we leave 
a straight course; as the gradient becomes too steep, 
and begin to zigzag across the slope. Very hard 
work, and very tiring. Every now and then Christian 
throws out a cheery word of encouragement, and I 
hear Joseph doing the like somewhere in the rear. 
More than an hour at this work without stopping, 
and I privately long for some excuse for even a brief 
respite. There is, perhaps about half-way up, a rock, 
and for this Christian to my great joy makes, and 
arrived there announces a breathing halt, or what he 
terms a Schnaufzeit. He says that he . could not 
have stopped on the snow slope. The guides hack out 
with their ice-axes a place round the rock, and we all 
gladly throw ourselves down to rest. There is a view 
now : an ocean of purple peak waves opens before us, 
but we cannot stop to look at it, for Christian says 
we are late, and that with the snow as it is we 
mustn't waste time. On- again, and the same thing 
again, in the way of weary climbing, for perhaps 
another two hours. Just when it seemed as if going 
farther was impossible, just when my heel almost 
quite crippled me, Joseph announces the top. Another 
desperate effort, and we really are, at about noon, 
upon the peak of the Dom. 

We throw ourselves down flat on our backs, and 
our guides shout and jodel in a way that might well 
wake an avalanche. The porter unpacks his cowskin 
pocket, and the well-known form of a champagne 
bottle appears. We all drink gleefully, and then 
finish the bread and cheese, and then light a pipe. 
By this time we feel restored, and begin to look out 
for the view. 
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" Leslie Stephen says," remarks Arthur, with appre- 
ciative ecstasy, " that this is the very finest view in the 
Alps. Let 's see if he is right." 

We think he is right. 

The view is wonderful, past all whooping, beautiful 
beyond all description. See — those are the Italian 
lakes ! What are those mountains with the huge level 
of snow spread out below them ? Those, says Chris- 
tian, are in Tyrol, and what looks like snow is really 
clouds. Those Alps there are the Dauphin^ Alps, 
and that other mountain range is that of the Appen- 
nines. There's the Jura, and that — can it be? — yes, 
it is the Lake of Geneva! Look at the Oberland 
Giants : look at the Monte Rosa range 1 We seem 
to be above the Matterhorn, and are higher than 
the Weisshorn ! You are, says Christian, on the 
highest peak in Switzerland, Mont Blanc (there he 
is — that's him) being in France, and Monte Rosa 
partly in Italy. What a sea, what a crowd of moun- 
tains — some snow-capped, some purple. What gla- 
ciers I What an awful spread of near purple heavens ! 
It seems like judging the world only by its greatest 
men. We turn round and look on every side. Swit- 
zerland, Italy, France, and the Tyrol, are all visible 
in their glorious ranges of eternal hills. No cloud 
above : below there is cloud only on the Tyrol, and 
there the peaks soar through it. How wide the range 
of vision, how high we are, how hot the glowing sun, 
how keen the mountain air! We recognise peak 
after peak that we know ; we salute those that we 
have climbed. Our talk is all exclamation, our feel- 
ing is all ecstasy. What glorious things there are in 
this wonderful world of ours ! What sublimity, what 
beauty, what wonder ! We are glad, are grateful ; 
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we think it is " good to be here." Thought andi 
feeling are blent in a tumult of great joy and of awed 
wonder. As each separate object strikes us we utter 
fragmentary ejaculations of recognition and delight. 
Shall we ever be able to remember all that we saw 
there } We think not, but agree that we shall never 
forget that scene, that day ; that we shall often recall 
it by London winter firesides, and shall perhaps never 
meet each other without a thought and a mention 
of the great Mischabel-Dom. When we have been 
there, as it seems to us, about ten minutes, Lauener, 
the inexorable, announces decisively that we must 
begin the descent, and hurries us unfeelingly away. 
The slope from the peak downwards to the bottom 
of the pyramid looks very awful to go down ; and so 
we find it. It looks to be an almost sheer descent. 
We plunge up to mid-leg in every deep hole made 
by a guide's step. We labour and flounder and slip. 
One slip, but for Christian, would have brought us to 
the bottom without much waste of time. The snow 
was often deep and insecure ; having fallen very 
recently, it was dazzlingly white. However, we did 
at length reach the bottom of the pyramid in safety, 
and paused to rest for a few moments on the black 
rocks beneath. 

" We a,re well out of that ! " remarked Christian, 
with gleeful emphasis. '* I didn't at all like the de- 
scent with the snow in such a state. No hold, and 
might have been an avalanche with this wind — a 
great deal of fresh snow has fallen lately. I thought 
at Zermatt that we should find this bit ugly. Glad 
we 're safely down." Looking forward, we can trace 
our previous track by a long winding line of deep 
holes in the sun-sparkling snow plain. All once more 
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on one rope, we start on the return journey. How 
dark our lonely figures look in that desolate and 
dreary expanse ! We recross the snowfield, we again 
traverse the glacier — on which I manage to crack 
through into a crevasse, but am saved by laying my 
ice-axe across — we pass, travelling now at a much 
quicker rate, the moraine with its slope of falling 
rocks, the nev6 ; we reclamber down the rocks from 
which we started in the morning, and arrive once 
more at the dining and bed-rooms. 

Here we halt to dine off the remains of our pro- 
visions. It is, I think, about four o'clock. We take 
a good look at the scene which we may never again 
see, we enjoy one after-dinner pipe, and then start 
finally for Zermatt We get down the two couloirs 
pretty comfortably, we finish with the rocks, and find 
ourselves on steep grass slopes sprinkled with gray 
stones. We come to some Sennhiitte, and see a cow 
tied to a musical bell. Passing the waterworn stones, 
we reach the pine woods at dusk, and do not emerge 
from them until it is quite dark, but looking up we 
catch a glimpse of the Mischabelhorner all aglow 
with amethyst light. We have long ago taken off 
spectacles and mittens, and now find that our faces 
and necks are fiercely sun-bitten. I am a little stiff, a 
fact which makes itself apparent when I have to lift 
a leg over a lump of rock. At last come the final 
meadow slopes and the lights of Randa. It is about 
eight o'clock; we get a great bowl of Alpine milk 
there, and find our carriage waiting. We settle with 
our porter, and with our two guides mount the wel- 
come vehicle. It is dark, the road is rough and nar- 
row, but horse and driver are going home ; and with 
shouts and loud crackings of the whip we rattle and 
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bump along at a good pace. The roaring river 
gleams greyly light through, the gloom of night. We 
look back to try to make out the spot on which we 
bivouacked the night before. We are joyous, excited, 
triumphant; At length come wooden houses, then 
the pebbly stones of Zermatt. A shout, a final whip- 
crack, and we pull up in a blaze- of light before the 
comfortable hotel. 

M. and Madame Seiler are waiting with lights. 
Our friends come out to welcome us, heads appear at 
windows, strangers crowd round the carriage, all con- 
gratulate us on our ascent and safe return. M. Seiler 
says he saw us with a glass on the top. They did 
see our fire on the bivouac. We order a bottle of 
champagne for our guides. A welcome tub, a change 
of clothes and boots, and we enter a lighted room and 
find a good dinner ready. How we enjoy it ! We 
have to narrate the particulars of the climb, and then, 
after dinner, we adjourn with our friends to a room in 
which a wood fire blazes, and have a cigar and a chat, 
while our slippered feet are warm and bright in the 
merry firelight. What a sleep afterwards ! what a 
beatific sleep in a good bed in a pleasant room ! — the 
window of which, by the ^ay, frames a perfect picture 
of the deadly Matterhorn. We get to bed at twelve. 
At seven next morning I meet Arthur to go to bathe. 
Our muscles feel not unpleasantly that we have done 
a good bit of work, but my unfortunate heel is rather 
bad. Returning to breakfast we see the ever-cheerful 
Christian with a beaming morning face ; and having 
happily accomplished the Mischabel, we again con- 
sult upon the basis of the question with which we 
started, *' Well, and what shall we do next ? " 

In the year following (1870) one was not able to 
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get to Switzerland, but my heart was with her sum- 
mer snows, and I soothed my Sehnsucht with recol- 
lections of the past. How sad it is to gaze on the 
unused ice-axe leaning idle against the wall ! The 
other day I turned up accidentally a photograph of 
the Mischabelhorner, and this sun picture stirred so 
vividly the memories of our ascent, that I yielded to 
an impulse to record some image of an excursion 
which gave us so much delight. Many like myself 
were .last year excluded from Switzerland; and I 
fancied that a sketch in which the Alps and delight 
should be mingled like snow and champagne might 
interest other exiles from Helvetia. In spite even of 
the great war whose echoes, like thunder rolling 
among far mountains, reached us in awful mutterings, 
there are yet quiet hours in which the fancy indulges 
in visions of sights "too fair to be looked upon but 
only on holidays." My little picture is not painted 
for those Alpine Club gentlemen whose many 
triumphs of endurance and of daring lead them per- 
haps somewhat to underrate all things Alpine except 
the highest difficulty and the greatest danger, and 
who might possibly scorn the sketch of an ascent 
which, from a climbing point of view, is only second 
rate. No ; it addresses itself very modestly to those 
who love with an imaginative love the majesty and 
the mystery of the austere beauty of Switzerland ; 
who perchance with Tyndall have recognised upon 
the glacier and the peak the full joy of Being in 
the highest development of mental and of physical 
power ; and have felt with Goethe the thrilling sense 
that in those noble Alps, in those ** earth-o'ergazing 
mountains," His high works are glorious now as they 
were upon the first day. 



TWO SPRIGS OF EDELWEISS; 

OR, SKETCHES ABOVE THE SNOW-LINE. 



* ' Erst Empfindung, dann Gedanken, 
Erst ins Weite, dann zu Schranken, 
Aus dem Wilden, hold und mild, 
Zeigt sich dir das wahre Bild." 

— Goethe. 

RAIN, rain ; everywhere rain. Rain on tjie glisten- 
ing deck of the night-packet in the Channel ; 
rain on the sloppy Calais pier ; rain through France 
and Belgium ; rain through Prussia ; rain slanting 
against the streaming pane of the railway carriage ; 
rain dimpling with a thousand splashy drops the pools 
of water through which the railway wheels glide over 
unseen rails. Rain everywhere from London to Co- 
logne. But what matters rain, or any other drawback ; 
for are we not going to Switzerland.?: — going again, for 
yet another summer holiday, to the land of the 
chcllet, the glacier, and the torrent — to the land of 
the summer valley and the wintry mountain — to the 
land of the sapin and the chamois — to the land of 
health, and joy, and mountaineering.? 

What, to a cultured man, are the two great wants 
in his holiday ? 

Those wants are — alterative and excitement. Alte- 
rative and excitement are best got in Switzerland. 

The air, the scene, the change, are alteratives ; 
the climbing is excitement. 

Therefore, oh, rain ! pour on ; we will endure ; for 
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are we not going, this 26th day of July 1871, to Swit- 
zerland ? and do we not hope soon to be — 

" On mountain standing, 
Up in the air, crowned with the golden sun ? " 

It is out of place to ** speak tropically" of the world 
of winter ; but, in the Alpine mountains, you lead a 
higher life as you breathe a purer air. It is the land 
of exercise, of health, and joy ; of tender grandeur and 
of austere loveliness. Oh, the rapture of returning to 
Switzerland after an enforced absence from its glories 
and its joys ! Oh, the memories and anticipations I 
Descend, slow rain ! speed on, slow train ! for are we 
not now returning to Switzerland, and shall weather 
damp our delight, or depress our enthusiasm ? No. 
But, alas, in Switzerland itself we also find bad 
weather. 

Yes, this year (1871), at least in the months of 
July and August, the weather in the Alps was bad. 
Perhaps one fine day to three or four bad days ; and 
the one fine day an uncertain phenomenon. While 
at the Schwarenbach Inn it was bitterly cold, and 
snow fell heavily. On the Wildstrubel we were 
scourged back by terrible storms. On the Altels we 
were nearly frozen to death by a snow and hail storm, 
driven by a fierce wind. No view from the summit, 
but a cold which made it dangerous to rest, and a 
storm which rendered it difficult to move on the arete. 

This year I was alone. Arthur Braybrooke was no 
more — as a mountaineer. I had no companion 
except my faithful Christian Lauener, who remained 
with me from the joyous hour in which I first saw 
his tall dark-green figure at Lauterbrunnen to the 
sadder hour in which I left him at Martigny. Going 
out, I travelled with two great Alpine climbers, but 
they were men of frivolous and worldly minds, who 
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suffered themselves to be led away from Cologne to 
go to Ober-Ammergau to see the Passion Play, and 
thus wasted some of the time which ought to have 
been all devoted to the Alps. Resisting such sensual 
allurements, I went straight on to Switzerland, and 
only saw my friends once, at Chitillon, the day be- 
fore a fine morning led them into a bad day, in their 
resolute ascent of the south side of the Matterhorn. 

And now, in London,. in winter, I sit before the 
fire, and think over the pleasures of the season past. 
As I think, memories rise in crowds, and it is difficult 
to select the ascents of which I would fain try to fix 
some image here. 

Before me lie two little torn shreds of faded red 
bunting. They formed portions of the remnants of 
the flags erected upon the summits of the Jungfrau 
and Monte Rosa, and it was Lauener's idea to tear 
off a small piece of each to give to me in memory of 
our ascents. The stuff is thin and sere as the sails of 
the doomstruck ship of the Ancient Mariner, and the 
colour is now very faint and wan. Think how long 
those flags have waved or drooped, by night and day, 
through summer and through winter, through stillness 
and through storm, on the lonely and lofty peaks of 
those awful summits ! As, in the dim aisles of some 
old cathedral, high up towards the misty roof, tattered 
banners, the trophies of glorious wars, droop their 
shredded points, and wave no more their blazon to the 
clarion's note, so these old torn patches of the Jung- 
frau and Monte Rosa flags now droop for ever in my 
London room — trophies of triumphs over peaks which 
once were held to be inaccessible to man. I like to 
look, at odd times, on these objective memorials of 
past pleasures, and to recall by their help the crests 
of rock and snow upon which they and I have stood. 
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As I gaze the room in London disappears, and the 
still and solemn world of ice and mountain rises round 
me. I feel the joy of conquest ; I see the sky, the snow, 
the scene, the cloud ; and the keen pure air of Alpine 
mountain-tops blows freshly fair, and fans the winter 
fire. These two flag shreds determine my chbice of 
the ascents which I will now endeavour to depict. 

From the Schwarenbach we have passed to the 
Jungfrau Hotel, on the -^ggischhorn, at which I am 
known. The hotel was not very full, but there were 
among the guests one or two men with Alpine minds 
and designs. The first night we had a snowstorm, 
and the snow lay round the hotel itself. We only 
waited for fine weather in order to attack the Jung- 
frau. Christian represented that a second guide was 
necessary, and for this purpose I engaged Johann 
Fischer of the iEggischhorn, with whom I had pre- 
viously done some work. Fischer is one of the most 
rising guides in the Oberland, and will soon come into 
the front rank. He is a tall, well-made, strongly- 
built man, with a very dark face, which wears a rather 
stern expression. He is a silent man, but very cap- 
able of " doing all that is doable." He is cool, reso- 
lute, daring ; and I would trust him willingly in cases 
of danger. I like Fischer much, and parted with him 
unwillingly. 

At last fine weather. Sending on a porter with 
rugs and provisions to the Faulberg hut, at which we 
are to sleep, Christian, Fischer, and myself leave the 
iEggischhorn's hotel at about 2 P.M., to saunter 
gently up the great Aletsch glacier to the Faulberg. 
Guides say it must be fine to-morrow, though they 
add, there is too much freshly-fallen snow about. 
The sun is setting as we climb the rocks to our high 
sleeping-place, and one side of the glacier is warm in 
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the last rays of sunlight, while the other is grey and 
chill with the dawn of evening. The Faulberg hut 
consists of a shelter of rude planking made fast on to 
the solid rock. It contains a stove and a tray of 
boards, like a manger, on which one can sleep, or at 
least lie down on straw. 

It is better sleeping in the Faulberg than on the 
open rocks on the Mischabel. The thing is rough, 
but still it is a shelter. The guides prepare our 
dinner, which comprises that curious mountain 
delicacy known as " Guides' Soup," a fluid prepara- 
tion strongly flavoured with strong Swiss cheese. I 
look out meanwhile upon the vast valley of snow, 
and watch the rose flush fading on the haughty peaks. 
We retire to rest about 9.30, and are to rise at about 
one. It was a cold night, but the hut was reasonably 
warm. Of course we slept in all our clothes. 

The guides soon slept, but I remained awake, 
thinking and fancying, until great Christian uplifted 
his sombre height in the dark, struck a light, and 
announced the mountain r^eilUe, While coffee 
was making, I went outside to wash ; and I must say 
that an ablution in glacier water at one o'clock on a 
freezing morning, high up on the rocks springing 
from the top of the Aletsch glacier, is an awakening 
thing, and quite makes up for the want of sleep. 
Fischer appears with a hood under his hat, which just 
leaves the face visible. His garments are all sad 
coloured ; his alpine hat bears a bent plume, and he 
looks like a German lanzknecht of the fifteenth 
century. His dark strong face, with its small light 
moustache, looks fine from out the setting of the 
quaint old-world hood. Christian wears his usual 
dark, weather-beaten green suit, and has a feather of 
the Waldhuhn in his hat. We come out into the cold 
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morning to be roped together, and to start for the 
Jungfrau. We descend the rocks on to the glacier, 
deep beneath ; and I entertain a secret wish that 
some painter could sketch my two picturesque great 
guides. The Jungfrau has only been ascended once 
thiS" year, says Fischer, who has a special monopoly 
as guide to the snowy maiden. 

We are on the widest, the longest, 1:he grandest* 
glacier in the Alps. It is about half-past two in the 
morning, and the moon is shining brightly from a 
deep, night-blue sky. The stars are large and 
brilliant. There is little or no wind, but it is freezing 
stiffly and is very cold. The glacier is hard as iron, 
the crevasses are well covered, and travelling is easy. 
We therefore go at a great pace ; Christian leading, 
myself next on the rope, and Johann Fischer coming 
after me. The incline is gentle. The moon being 
behind us, our three little moving shadows, clear cut 
in the sharp moonlight, are projected before us on 
the great ribbed plain of frostbound whiteness. Our 
footsteps crack upon the frozen snow, and we tramp 
along without speaking, but very fast. On our right, 
close to us, are lofty rock-patched mountains, their 
sheets of snow silver-blanched in the pale moon- 
beams. On the left the mountains are much farther 
off, separated from us by the width of the broad 
glacier. Behind us, faint and distant, is the far 
dim range of Monte Rosa. Before us, and coming 
towards us with every step, are the Trugberg, the 
Monch, and the Jungfrau. It is very still and awful. 
The moon seems to shine upon a part of nature too 
wild, and cold, and stern, for the life of man. We 
are but intruders there. The only sound is that of 
our crackling footsteps ; and they seem out of place 
in that vast and ghostly desolation. As we near the 
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Trugberg, a bitter north wind rushes keenly down 
upon the glacier ; the moon grows wan, and the stars 
fade from out the waning night. Then comes very 
gradually the chill, hard, cruel blank of coming morn- 
ing. The night is dead and the day is not yet born. 
The moonbeams cease from the cold mountain-sides. 
The light becomes more and more stony. Such a day- 
break in such a scene is simply terrible. The moun- 
tains are all faint grey ; the snow is grey ; the light 
is greyer still. Everything is unspeakably cold, 
hopeless, depressing, repellent. One star only lingers. 
The wind is fiercer far, and there is no colour in all 
the light or landscape. Presently the eastern sky, 
seen high above snow-ranges, grows palely amber. 
Colour grows and spreads like a blessing or a hope. 
We begin to climb the Kranzberg just as the coming 
day is born. As the day increases the wind declines. 
The nM is firm, and we continue working quickly. 
About half-way up we find some rather difficult rock- 
work, and the rocks are coated here and there with 
thin ice. Snow has fallen in the night. Having sur- • 
mounted the rocks, we pause to breakfast. Above 
us the snow-slopes look terribly steep ; and the sum- 
mit can hardly be distinguished from the pale whitish 
colour of the morning sky. Breakfast over, we re- 
sume. Fischer now leads, and the pure new snow 
becomes somewhat deeper and softejr as the sun 
shines out. The day will be fine, the guides say ; 
and we work on in high spirits. The Bergschrund 
has been happily overcome ; there is another route 
more circuitous, but easier, but we are doing Fis- 
cher's straight-up line to the top ; and at length we 
arrive at the Roththal-sattel, after conquering a 
decidedly difficult snow-slope. The Roththal-sattel 
is an "extremely sharp crest of snow" (says Mr 
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Ball), '* beyond which the eye plunges abruptly down 
a precipice 3000 feet in height into the depths of the 
Roththal." 

Now begins the passage /* along one of the longest 
and sharpest aretes of frozen snow to be found in the 
Alps." No false step is permissible here. 

Along this razor-edged ridge, with precipices on 
either hand, we proceed slowly and cautiously, hold- 
ing with the axe on one side of the edge, while we 
stamp or cut steps on the other side. 

We are moving one at a time. Christian leads 
again, and we have often to cut steps in the snow. 
No looking round while this work is going on. We 
reach safely the foot of the straight-up slope (which 
scarcely slopes at all) leading to the summit. It is 
in fact a more or less snow-covered ice wall, or spire, 
or pyramid. It lies to the south, and as when we 
ascended the wind had been for some time blowing 
from the north, the pyramid was not so thick in snow 
as were the slopes. Here we pause and look upwards. 
A few steps in the frozen ntv^ are trodden in, and 
then we come to ice. The ice-axe swings round and 
the sparkling crystals fly. We begin the last ascent. 
You must take care here how you manage the rope. 
It is about 750 feet high, and is so sheer up that your 
breast almost touches the snow when your feet are in 
the steps. Up we go carefully and steadily. It seems 
to last a long time, but while I am hoping that it won't 
last much longer, my wrist is grasped by Lauener, and 
he welcomes me to the summit of the Jungfrau. 

The summit is a small ridge of frozen snow, about 
as broad as a saddle, and falling sheer away on both 
sides like a very, very steep roof. Across this ridge 
we all sit down, having first smoothed the edge with 
the axe, with our feet hanging over. Interlachen is 
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on the north side, and the Aletsch glacier on the 
south. The day is superb, sunny, fairly warm, and 
wind still. You cannot lie down ; you must sit across 
your snow-saddle, and you had better sit pretty 
firmly. The depth to the north is most impressive. 
The guides fodel down to Lauterbrunnen ; and we 
drink our bottle of champagne. I light my pipe, and 
we sit astride this lofty crest to look upon the view 
we have won. 

The first feeling you have is that of being very 
high up. You seem lifted half-way to the near sky. 
Mentally also you are very near the heavens. The 
literal height is about 13,800 feet. The sense of 
triumph, the joy of conquest, the delight of being 
actually on the very summit of the renowned Jung- 
frau, the glory of the scene around — all things com- 
bine to raise you to a very ecstatic state of feeling. 
The sunny air is light, keen, exhilarating, and the 
great sky arch above, around you, is half-awful in its 
immensity. It is found to be a little after 9 A.M., and 
we have consequently plenty of time. Let us look 
round. At this moment Byron's lines, in which he 
sings of the " never-trodden" snows of the Jungfrau, 
flashed across my memory. His description implies 
a prophecy, and as, sitting upon the summit, I 
thought of the splendid lines, I gloried in falsifying 
his prediction. If Shakspeare, looking merely from 
the cliffs at Dover, could feel how dizzy it was to cast 
one*s eyes below, what would he have felt had he 
sat, as I was sitting, astride of the supreme crest of 
the "soaring Jungfrau.?" If the fishermen that he 
saw from Dover cliffs appeared like mice, to what 
would he have compared the little dots of figures 
that we saw below in Lauterbrunnen } 

One distinctive feature of the view from the Jung- 
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frau is that it comprehends men and human habita- 
tions to an extent which no other peak view can equal. 
Two miles below is Interlachen, clearly visible, like a 
toy heap of houses — that Interlachen from which I 
had so often gazed with longing and delight upon 
the noble peak on which at last I sat To the left, 
and nearer to you, is the scattered village and deep 
valley of mountain-shadowed Lauterbrunnen. 

Lauterbrunnen is Lauener's home, and he looks 
out eagerly for his cottage, and fancies that he can 
distinguish his wife. The nearest peak is the round 
snowy top of the Silberhorn. Seen from Miirren, the 
Silberhorn appears to be higher than the Jungfrau, 
but as we sit we see that it is hundreds of feet beneath 
us. The Jungfrau is one of the northernmost range of 
the Alps, and the view northward is therefore all green 
and purple, including forest, city, lake, and fading 
away afar off into Baden and Bavaria. The Jungfrau 
range looks northward over Germany, as the Monte 
Rosa range looks southward over Italy. Close to 
you are the giants of the Oberland, the Schreckhorn, 
the Eiger, the Monch, the Finsteraarhorn. Splendour 
of God, what a name that is ! " The Dark Eagle 
Peak," — was ever mountain yet so grandly named.? 
The Wetterhorn, the Bliimlisalp, and all the peaks of 
that great pointed billowy sea, are there to right and 
left. Italy is shut out from the view by the great 
Monte Rosa range, but that is plainly visible beyond 
the long Aletsch glacier. There is the Matterhorn, 
there the Weisshom, and that is the Mischabel Dom. 
Altels, too, is seen, and the Aletsch-horn is very 
near. To the north all is greenness ; to the south, to 
east, and to west, all is snow and rock and mountain : 
on the one hand the world of sunny greenery, on the 
other the Alpine wintry world of ice and snow and 
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peak. We had a superb day, and a view yet more 
superb. As one cannot linger long on those topmost 
pinnacles of " thoughts almost beyond the reaches of 
our souls,'* so one cannot remain very long on the 
loftiest mountain-peaks : one is soon driven downward 
to the world in which our life of every day is possible. 
A long hour gone, Christian stood up to his full 
height, and after a loud parting jodel^ gave the word 
for the descent. The standing up on the summit's 
ridge was nervous work. 

I have sometimes regretted that the sea is not 
visible from the great Alpine peaks. It seemed to me, 
as an Englishman, the one thing wanting to make the 
prospect perfect. Perhaps, however, " great nature is 
more wise than I ; " and the ocean would introduce 
an element of unrest which would disturb the pro- 
found and awful stillness of the deathly world of per- 
petual snow and of thick-ribbed ice. 

The descent of the last slope of the Jungfrau is 
clearly worse than its ascent. You mtist look down. 
Beneath you is the arete^ thin, long, and narrow, in 
which two precipices cease in a bevelled edge. One 
moves while two hold fast with foot and ice-axe. 
Each footstep demands the very greatest care. "That's 
all right ! glad we Ve well down that," exclaimed 
Christian, in a tone of relief, as we reach the arete. 
We find the fresh snow softer and rather deep on the 
bad slopes. We are wading about mid-leg through it, 
while the sun is burning fiercely on the glaring and 
glittering snow. Spectacles are indispensable, and 
you know well how your face is being scorched and • 
riven. On the half-way rocks we rest and consume 
the remainder of our provisions, which on the ascent 
had been left there. Lying in lazy joy basking upon 
the hot rocks, I had around me a perfect bit of ice 
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world, with slopes and basins of dazzling snow, the 
mountain walls on both sides, and the broad glacier 
below. Returning over the glacier was weary work. 
You rolled along over soft and slippery snow^ and it 
seemed a very long way in the hot afternoon from the 
Kranzberg to the hut on the Faulberg. • 

At the Faulberg we discussed the question of stop- 
ping there that night and starting for another excur- 
sion next morning, but the guides were certain that 
the next day would be bad, and eventually we decided 
to return to the ^Eggischhorn Hotel. After a long 
rest at the Faulberg, we left it about 4 P.M., and 
wound down the wide, greyish-white, much-crevassed 
and deeply-chasmed glacier to the Marjelen See — 
that lone Arctic lake in the middle of Europe. The 
waters in the lake have subsided, leaving a path in the 
middle, over which we pass, as through a Red Sea, dry- 
shod. The steep climb upwards on the other side of 
the melancholy lake was very tiring and tiresome. As 
the light faded, grey rocks and dark lightning-smitten 
pines assumed weird and fantastic forms, half-human, 
sometimes in a grotesque and demoniac sense, like 
Gustave Dore's suggestions of an inanimate object 
blending into an unearthly apparition of infra-human 
humanity. " Will the hotel never come V I asked the 
guide, and really it seems as if that hostelry had 
been removed by enchantment. Darker and darker 
grows the gloom of night, and more and more weary 
to the tired mountaineer becomes the never-ending, 
winding track. " Noch eine gute Stunde," says the 
downright Fischer, when appealed to for a charitable 
prophecy of nearness, and the cruelly accurate man 
is right. At length we come upon the heights above 
the hotel — and there it is, an emblem of all that is 
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comfortable and much desired. Our voices awake 
the deep bay of the great hound, who knows Fischer 
well, and the two guides begin that shrill wild fddel 
which announces the traveller's return. 

One more last zigzag winding path, and we stand 
in the little open space before the door. Friendly Mr 
Wellig heads a shout of welcome, and we stalk clat- 
tering into the stone passage, amid a crowd of guests 
who want to see men returning from the Jungfrau. 

It is about 9 P.M., and Mr Wellig hurries out to order 
a good dinner-supper for me. Ladies want prettily to 
know " what the Jungfrau is like .•*" young fellows, with 
an eye to a possible attempt, cross-examine you about 
difficulties and time occupied, and your dinner is 
neither lonely nor without conversation. 

I go out afterwards to share a bottle (say two bot- 
tles) of the wine they love, the wine of the foaming 
snow, with Christian and with Fischer. Wellig joins 
us, and all the young and rising Alpinehood of the 
hotel looks on with deferential interest at the two 
great guides, as they narrate experiences and talk of 
the climb of the day. Meanwhile the weather outside 
becomes threatening; no moon is visible behind the 
lowering clouds. To-morrow will be bad, they all 
agree; but what matters that.^ To-day has been 
fine, and to-day we have done the Jungfrau. 

Now, with imagined wing, and with motion of no 
less celerity than that of thought, our scene changes 
from the iEggischhorn Hotel to the Riffelberg Hotel, 
both high and lonely mountain inns. In our flight 
we pass over the Rhone valley and sternly familiar 
Zermatt, in which we have found the usual hearty 
welcome from Mr and Madame Seiler. 

The Monte Rosa peak is considered, the weather 
being what it is, the most attainable of the high moun- 
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tains. The Matterhorn and Weisshorn are too thickly; 
muffled with fatal snow, and we wait at the Riffel- 
berg for a fine day for Monte Rosa. I have engaged, 
at Zermatt, Peter Knubel as assistant-guide. Peter 
has almost a monopoly now of the Matterhorn, and 
IS only waiting for fine weather to fasten over the 
dangerous part of the north side certain chains which 
he has already transported to the cabane, Knubel 
is a first-rate man, quiet, modest, cheerful, and 
thoroughly reliable. He it was who prevented a 
fatal accident on the Lyskamm. Two travellers were 
crossing the Lyskamm, with two guides, of whom 
Peter was the chief. Just over the arete one traveller 
slipped — slipped -in a way which would have been 
fatal to all, had not Peter, who was last on the rope, 
thrown himself backward over to the other side of 
the arete, and succeeded in holding the three who 
were sliding to destruction. Peter Knubel is, com- 
pared with mighty Christian, not a tall man. He 
has something of the look of a sailor, and is good- 
humoured and polite. He gets on very well with 
Lauener, and I feel highly satisfied at the prospect 
of doing Monte Rosa with two such guides. Mean- 
while the weather continues uncertain, and snow falls 
in the mountains every night. The Riffelberg Hotel 
is, however, a most pleasant sojourn, and I find there 
one of the great early climbers — one of those men 
who, compared to us of a later generation, are what 
Columbus is compared with a Cunard captain. One 
of the party in the slip on the Lyskamm is also stay- 
ing at the Riffelberg, which is full of the usual Alpine 
guests of various nationalities. 

At last the Monte Rosa morning comes. Take a 
picture of the awakening for a mountain climb. It 
is the solitary hotel at the Riffelberg, a bleak but 
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massive edifice, half hospice^ half Alpine hostelry. I 
have gone to bed, after looking out of doors at the 
last moment, and anxiously consulting the guides 
about the weather, at, say, 9.30 to 10 o'clock. Know- 
ing that one can but have a few hours' rest, it is of 
course impossible to sleep for some time. When you 
go to bed at ten, expecting to be called at one, the 
mind is so eagerly bent upon sleeping, tha,t sleep is 
impossible. After getting up once to look out of 
window, and seeing the dark stillness of a starlight 
night brooding over all the wide range of the huge 
and snowy hills, I return to bed, and at last fall 
asleep. When one does get sleep under such circum- 
stances, the quality of it is intense. At the very 
moment at which, as it seems, one has just succeeded 
in sliding down the slope of sleep, there comes the 
rude awakening. A heavy hand shakes your shoulder, 
a noise is heard, and as you emerge slowly and 
unwillingly from the realm of dreams, you blink at a 
dull red light. The light is a coarse flaring candle, 
from which a deep hushed voice seems to proceed. 
More awake, you become cognizant of the large and 
dusky figure of the giant guide, as the light falls 
Rembrandt-wise upon the dark, weather-beaten face 
and lined features of the awful form. You become 
aware that he is stating most positively, in a hoarse, 
fierce whisper, that it is one o'clock, and that you 
must get up at once. He draws attention to the 
boots which he has brought with him, having greased 
them properly, and he indicates your waiting gar-' 
ments with a ferocious gesture. The aspect of his 
face is not cruel, but very determined. He snuffs the 
candle and waits, looking at you with cold resolve. 
You parley with him, animated by some feeble hope 
that he may relax his vigilance, and that you will 
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gain a little more bed. Your mind is crossed by a 
wild desire to get him out of the room by duplicity ; 
and then, after locking the door, to return to bed, to 
defy him and have your sleep out. A practical 
psychologist, he knows the current of your unholy 
thought, and while remarking coolly that he thinks 
the weather will do, he drags the clothes off you 
slowly from head to foot. This demoniac piece of 
tyranny settles the question decisively. You cannot 
help jumping briskly out of bed, and he rewards him- 
self for his grimly brutal treatment by relaxing into 
a satisfied slow smile. Seeing you thus far thoroughly 
awakened, he consents to withdraw, leaving you the 
candle, and stating, as his tall six feet are framed in 
the doorway, that breakfast will be ready in ten 
minutes. Shivering and sulky, you proceed to get 
up. How dark it is! the candle seems a blur of 
inflamed glare in the dim, chilly room. 

The bedrooms at the Riffelberg are most depress- 
ing when seen under such aspects. They resemble 
a prison-cell with a cross of ship's cabin. The win- 
dows are deeply set and small, with thickest sashes ; 
the walls are bare and bleakly stony ; the bed is a 
mere square box of simple deal wood. Cheered by 
these inspiriting surroundings, you proceed with your 
toilette. How cold the water is ! — not clearly cold, 
like glacier-water, but damply cold with the essence 
of darkness and of wet chilliness felt by a flaring 
candle at one in the morning. You soon dress; you 
look out sleepily for your ice-spectacles and gloves ; 
you put on your hat ; you grasp the faithful ice-axe, 
and issue forth. You carry your heavy boots in your 
hand, intending to' put them on down-stairs, in order 
to avoid disturbing the happy sleepers in the hotel ; 
though a healthy spirit of vengeance would obviously 
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dictate that you should arouse the sleepers from 
slumber which you cannot share. The stairs and 
passages are of dark- grey stone, as are the prison- 
like walls. You have not been able to button on 
your gaiters, and so, carrying the candle, your boots, 
your plaid, your ice-axe, and your gaiters in your 
hands, you roll in a half-awake manner down the 
cold staircase and enter the salle a manger. 

The long table of the host has not yet been arranged 
for the day. It suggests last night — this night, by 
Jove ! — and reminiscences of the last dinner consumed 
coldly furnish forth your cheerless breakfast, as the 
long room is dimly illuminated by one other candle 
beside the one that you contribute ; while the win- 
dows frame squares of dull blackness, in which a few 
sparse stars are faintly shining. A waiter is there, 
leaning lazily against the wall, and he looks, as you 
feel resentfully, sleepier than even you do. You 
yawn, and your eyes feel as if they were drawn and 
kept open by some annoying feat of magic. You 
can't eat at first ; you begin with a drink of hot 
coffee, and then slowly chew some very stale bread 
and some curiously cold meat. One nasty little bit 
of jelly quivers impishly on the dish, and you cast 
him aside with indignation. The honey seems sticky 
and coagulated. You loathe the breakfast, and yet 
eat, because you think you must. You have a private 
and torturous conviction that you are an infernal fool, 
and that a wise man would be in bed sleeping bliss- 
fully, so as to arise blithely to a cheerful and comfort- 
able breakfast. • Thinking and feeling thus discon- 
tentedly, and glaring angrily at the angry candle, 
which burns as if it too would prefer being asleep, 
your two guides enter, and you wake up sufficiently 
to give them the time of day not too gruffly. Your 
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boots become attached to you, and Christian buttons 
on your gaiters as you sit, while Peter is busy pack- 
ing the loathsome-looking provisions for your excur- 
sion. All is ready: tip the waiter (who will be in 
bed, the beast, before you are well out of the house), 
light your pipe, grasp your ice-axe, and stride out 
into the great void of darkness and of night. 

Crowing the threshold, we mechanically fall into 
line. Christian goes first, I follow, and Peter Knubel 
follows me. So much snow has lately fallen that the 
Matterhorn is very white, and its huge form is sharply 
defined against the dark sky, while one large star 
stands like a ball of light resting upon the rearing 
crest. We know that a gentleman, accompanied by 
Christian Aimer, is minded to try the Matterhorn to- 
day from the north side, and the guides agree that 
with so much snow on the mountain he cannot suc- 
ceed. We wind along the narrow path over grass 
slopes, until, under the shadow of the purply black 
Riffelhorn, we turn to the left. The wind, which for 
many previous days had been from the north, is found 
to have shifted to the south, and the morning is warm 
and languid. Now and then a faint breath of air is 
felt upon your face, but it is generally wind-still and 
very calm. The night is softly dark. The stars do 
not shine brightly, and there is no moon. We have 
now got upon a thin thread of .way running deviously 
along the side of the steep cliffs which descend to 
the Corner glacier. This very narrow way is some- 
times blocked by rocks, and in the dense darkness is 
sometimes difficult to find. At length we descend 
sharply over great lumps of rock and stone on to the 
glacier itself. Arrived there, we find it too dark to 
venture to cross the crevasse-seamed glacier, and we 
sit down on great stones to wait for a little more light. 
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Opposite to us on the other side of the wide glacier 
IS the long range of mountains seen from the Gomer 
Grat, and running from the Breithorn to Monte Rosa. 
The peaks of the ra;nge seem very huge, and are of 
a ghostly whitish-grey hue. Very dark and very 
warm ; and I hear the guides talking together de- 
spondently about the probably bad condition of the 
snow that we shall have to encounter upon Monte Rosa. 
Presently a little light comes, and we start across the 
glacier. It is still so dark that it is difficult to avoid 
humps and holes, but at last we reach the other side, 
and by that time there is a faint wan light of morning. 
The stars have faded out, but there is no glimpse or 
promise of sun. The morning is still and dull, but 
some light clouds are seen to be travelling rapidly 
above the peak of Monte Rosa, and the guides say, 
" There is wind enough up there." 

We reach, over perpetual rockwork, the point 
known as Auf der Platte^ and there halt to breakfast. 
Aufder Platte consists of a flat Stonehenge of huge 
rock boulders. There is a large pool of water in one 
hollow, and glacier streams wind and flow murmuring 
down hill between the crevices of rock. Below us lies 
the glacier we have crossed ; arOund us are all the 
noble hills of the Zermatt range, and above us soar 
the peaks of Monte Rosa itself. Ah, who would not 
have got up at any hour to be here now ! One feels 
how wicked were all those rebellious feelings against 
rising in the dark at one in the morning. In one, 
and around, is the full life of full day and of high 
action. 

We leave Aufder Platte, and get upon the snow of 
the long slopes that lead upwards. We find the snow 
bad. When first you tread upon it, it seems to sup- 
port the foot for a second, but just as your weight 
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rests upon the surface, that cracks in, and lets your 
foot through into a deep jagged hole of rotten snow. 

It is very hard work. We make a brief halt on the 
Obige Platte^ and, while resting there, out comes the 
summer sun ! Where we are the wind is south ; but 
the thin white clouds driving along so fast high up 
across the blue sky are coming from the east and 
north, and Knubel remarks that it won't be so very 
warm on the top. The snow gets worse and worse, 
softer and deeper. The rays of the sun, now burn- 
ing as it does burn upon snow mountain sides, added 
to the previous warmth of the night, have rendered 
the snow very bad, and unfortunately so much snow 
has fallen lately that it is unusually deep. First 
Christian leads and then Peter. We wallow in soft 
rotten snow above our knees, and sometimes almost up 
to the waist. It is terrible work, and even the guides 
are glad to rest. Hour after hour of this work goes 
on, until we come to the last long steep slope lead- 
ing to the arete. This slope is found to be in a worse 
state than anything that preceded it. 

Once, as Christian, nearly up to the waist in snow, 
pauses for a moment, he says, with a portentous head- 
shake, *' A very little more of such snow as this, and the 
ascent would be impossible ! " The guides seem tired, 
and I overhear a /^/^^/j" whisper about having possibly 
to turn back. Knubel talks to Lauener about a pos- 
sible avalanche, and they, of their own accord, take 
another rest. On we go, and the trudging becomes 
terrible labour ; until, at last, Peter cries, " Courage ! 
one effort more, and we are on the arite I " 

How the prospect of a goal picks you up ! The 
effort is made, and we pause at the commencement 
of the arete. Here we dine, lying down on some 
rocks on the Italian side. By the way, I wish heartily 
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that some competent member of the Alpine Club 
would direct his benevolent attention to the subject 
of the food to be consumed by the mountaineer on 
high excursions. At present the food issued for that 
purpose by hotels seems to be the most inedible and 
unenjoyable provender that could be devised for such 
occasions. We have cold mutton — tough, dry, stringy, 
tasteless ; we have coarse Emmenthaler cheese, and 
singularly dry bread. Now the mouth is apt to get 
dry after such a climb as we have just had, and the 
food ought to be moist and palatable. With diffi- 
culty and disgust we chew wearily the dry-as-dust 
provisions we have, and I determine to serve climb- 
ing humanity by bringing this momentous subject 
forcibly before the Alpine authorities. We have a 
bottle of common red wine, and we reserve one bottle 
of champagne for the peak. As we lie on the rock 
dining, we look down a dizzy vertical height, and 
watch the delicate silvery white of the great Lys- 
kamm as a filmy vapour of fine cloud sweeps airily 
between us and it. One or two snow-birds whirl with 
a creaking cry about the snow-covered rock wall 
beneath us. But no time miist be lost ; it is late, and 
we have the terrible arete of Monte Rosa still before 
us. We leave our ice-axes on the rocks, and start 
for the crowning labour of the day. 

We now began carefully to ascend the long, final 
arHe, Christian leading. The arete slopes steeply 
upwards. It is a knife-edge of frozen snow, with 
fearful 'depths on either side, and out of this edge 
rise huge blocks and bulks of sharp or round or saw- 
edged rocks, over which you have to climb, descend- 
ing from them again and again on to the ridge of 
snow. We found a tolerably strong wind, and we 
found also that the rocks were coated with fresh snow, 
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and covered with a varnish of thin ice. On one hand 
a nearly vertical wall descends to the Monte Rosa 
glacier, while on the other a snow slope of perilous 
incline falls away deep, deep down to the Gornerhorn 
glacier. This ridge of hard snow between the rock 
masses is often literally as sharp as a knife-edge. 
We move slowly, one at a time. We have discarded 
spectacles, and I find it impossible to hold on with 
worsted gloves. I take them off, and get, in conse- 
quence, two fingers frost-bitten ; but still without 
gloves I can hold on the ice-covered rocks, and with 
gloves I cannot. I find it best to look only from 
one step to the next. I totally disregard the view. 
Scarcely a word is spoken, as it is a place which tests 
steadiness and endurance to the very utmost ; and 
yet in such a climb consists the most joyous excite- 
ment of the Alps. After rather more than two hours 
of this real climbing, we reach the high rock — smooth, 
slippery, and ice shining— of the final cheminee. Chris- 
tian swarms up it vigorously, and we follow suc- 
cessfully. Suddenly, while climbing and struggling, 
looking only to my footsteps, Christian seizes my 
hand, and cries, " Herr, you are on the Allerhochsten 
Spitze of Monte Rosa ! " And so we have really done 
it, and are actually on the very top of the second 
mountain in Europe. We are about 15,300 feet high. 
The top of Monte Rosa is not very large. It is of 
rock (mica schist, says geology)-, and we find there a 
little flag, once red, which bore on its ground the 
white federal cross of Switzerland. The guides jodel 
and whoop in their poignant, strident voices : Peter 
Knubel, with a cheery smile, produces a bottle with a 
silver neck. We sit down, and the champagne foams 
into the cup of horn. How good it is ! Who ever really 
tasted champagne except on the far mountain top } 
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One bottle, as Christian points out, is little for three 
persons ; but then, as he adds, you cannot carry much 
up here. After a glass apiece we eke out the remainder 
with snow ; and then I light my pipe — the same pipe 
that I smoked on the Jungfrau — and we rest to enjoy 
the view. What a feeling of triumph and of ecstasy 
one has at such a moment ! How the mind becomes 
enlarged by the genius of the place ! By the way, this 
peak is cold, and the wind seems to be getting up. 
Sometimes the sun shines bright and clear, and the 
view is momentarily perfect ; then, flying fast before a 
driving wind, thinnest clouds rush for a moment be- 
tween us and the Italian side. We get our view by 
snatches. As you gaze, a filmy wrack wreathes round 
and upwards. That speeds swiftly by, and brightness 
returns. What a:; view it is from Monte Rosa! 
The guides seem particularly bent upon making me 
see Milan ; but I cannot really discern more than 
a faint purple smear. Tyrol is misty, and the Jura 
dim. Close around are the other lower peaks of Monte 
Rosa — the Nord End, the Signal-Kuppe, the Zum- 
stein Spitze, the Parrot Spitze. The Lyskamm is 
a noble object to the south. The edged outline of 
snow mountains when light is behind them is trans- 
lucent as are the edges of alabaster when a lamp 
shines through it The top of the Twins is quite 
translucent at this moment. The eye plunges in a 
direct line of 10,000 feet downwards to the Val 
d'Anzasca, lying at our feet. Italy, stretches in sun- 
hazy splendour far below. The vastness of the pano- 
rama of mountains is almost oppressive. All the 
Oberland is visible to the north in its giant range. 
*' There's our friend the Jungfrau ! ^' exclaims Chris- 
tian. There is Mont Blanc — there the Matterhorn, 
the Weisshorn,' the Dent Blanche, All wide and white, 
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with purest snow contrasted with the dark of rocks, 
is the great view. Snow and ice on glacier, on moun- 
tain, on slope and peak. All round is glory. Nothing 
is visible that is not grand. Above, the deep blue 
heavens are overswept in parts with frayed streaks of 
white, wind-driven cloud. And we are so high up ! 
The view has not so much green in it as has the Jungfran 
view. Italy suggests colour, but, otherwise, near and 
far surroundings are white with the terrible beauty of 
the desolately sublime. And all is still — so still ! 

A simoom of impalpable fine cloud dust sweeps 
by to the south, throwing a thin silver veil over the 
glorious white bulk of the Lyskamm. It is about one 
o'clock. All round, to north and south, near and far, 
below and around, to east and west, magnificent in 
mass, in form, in colour, are the glories of the peak 
ocean and the glacier valley of tlfe great and silent 
Alpine ice-world. To see such a sight for the first 
time is ecstasy ; when you see it oftener rapture is 
softened into the deeper fulness of mellow knowledge. 
Some call such landscapes sterile ; but such persons 
fail to see that the wide and lofty snow-world is 
fertile with the sublimity of the noble loveliness of 
some of the highest works of God. And now the 
wind upon our peak is rising fast ; the cold begins to 
pierce, the hour is late, and the way back is long. 
Christian, always the herald of the inexorable, insists 
upon instant departure, and is strongly seconded by 
Peter. One lingering, parting glance, and we start. 
The descent of the long arHe is almost* worse than 
the ascent, and the wind was strong ; but without one 
false step we reached the rocks beneath, and rejoined 
our ice-axes. The descent of the long steep snow- 
slopes was nearly as laborious as the upward climb 
had been. The afternoon sun was shining hotly, and 
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the snow was terribly soft and deep. No glissade was 
even possible ; we tried a plaid glissade, but only drove 
up before us waves and heaps of hissing snow. 

We recrossed the wide glacier, down which a 
thousand runlets of glacier water rushed and gurgled, 
and we reached the other side just as the sadness of 
twilight fell and deepened. Night soon came, warm, 
still, and with a deep velvety darkness, across which 
the lightning flashed. We saw a light in the cabane 
of the north side of the Matterhorn : we knew who 
was there, and my guides prophesied again, and were 
right, that the party would be beaten back the next 
day. The darksome way along the cliffs seemed very 
long ; the Riffelhorn again showed duskily huge, as 
we wound round its base, until at length we saw 
from afar off the solitary hotel, with all its small 
deep windows aliv6 with cheery light. Approaching 
it. Christian and Peter begin to jbdel ; and we hear 
dogs barking, and see figures flitting about before the 
door. Coming out of the dense darkness of the night 
into the warm light streaming from the hospitable 
doorway, we find ourselves in the centre of a group 
of friends and hotel guests, and have to answer a 
thousand questions about our long, laborious climb. 
It is past nine o'clock, and we have been working 
since i A.M. *' I thought the snow would have been 
too heavy for you," says a veteran of the Alpine 
Club; ''but come in, old fellow, and have some 
dinner — I've ordered some to be kept ready. I 
knew you couldn't get back until very late. The 
snow must have been awful up there ! ^' The guides 
state that it was one of the most laborious ascents 
they had ever made. One kindly lady had grown 
alarmed at the long time we were out. Hearing of 
the bad state of the snow, and seeing the lightning 
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flash, she had become nervously afraid that we had 
been lost ; and she told me how the sound of our far- 
oflf fddels had cheered her. After a change, and 
after ordering champagne for my guides, I come 
down to dinner. It is the same room which 
looked so . blank and cheerless in the morning, but 
which now seems an ideal of light and warmth and 
comfort. Talking cheerily, I dine with effusion, and 
we light the cigars of mellow rapture. Looking out 
before we turn in, we find the weather bad. The 
lightning has ceased, there is a chilly wind, the mists 
are covering the lonely hills, and out of mist comes 
snow upon the peaks. *' No man will do anything 
to-morrow upon the high peaks,'* observes Peter, 
sententiously ; and we go in with a sense of comfort. 
The house always seems more valuable when the night 
outside is bad. And so I have done Monte Rosa ! — a 
thing long dreamed of, long desired, and I may sleep 
in peace. No dusky apparition to-morrow morning at 
I A.M. No, — a sound, sweet, well-earned sleep, which 
shall last till seven, and then give you back, refreshed 
and well, to another day of Alpine life and joy. 

I had two fingers frost-bitten — a consequence of 
clinging to ice-covered rocks on Monte Rosa. Going 
down to Zermatt we found the Matterhorn party, which 
had been driven back by weather ; and we sat down 
at Zermatt, waiting in the hope of better weather, in 
order ourselves to attack the north side of the Matter- 
horn. There was, however, so much snow on the north 
side that foot and hand hold upon the rocks would 
have been impracticable; and Christian and Knubel 
pronounced an attempt hopeless. The weather con- 
tinued bad, and I lost patience. We therefore crossed 
the Theodule in very disagreeable weather, and went 
to Courmayeur, in order to reach Chamouni by the Col 
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du G^ant. On the Col I lost my ice-axe (the gift of one 
of the best fellows on earth), which will never again be 
seen by man until the crevasses shall give up their 
Idead. We also started a flock of ptarmigan, and saw 
two chamois. When on the Tschingel a small herd of 
chamois crossed our path within easy range ; but we 
had, of course, no rifle with us. The peculiarity of this 
singular little animal seems to be that it can only 
exist where there is nothing to eat. It is this curious 
fact which renders the pretty creature so interesting 
to the natural philosopher. Ah ! talking of chamois, 
how sad that parting for a whole year from the Alps, 
and turning back from mountains to cities and to 
plains ! You are in such fine training when you 
leave off work that you could do anything ; and yet 
a sad day came at Martigny, on which I bade fare- 
well to Christian, and hurried home to exchange the 
ice-axe for the sword, and mountain-climbing for the 
Hampshire campaign. One does the work in sum- 
mer, and paints the picture of it in winter. Memory 
and anticipation blend as I sit in London by a sea- 
coal fire, and sketch the "summer snows" to which 
I owe so much and great delight. 

And so farewell — a long farewell — farewell, for a 
long year — to Switzerland. The first visit to the Alps 
has the intoxication of bridal joys; later visits, when 
familiarity has deepened love, have the profounder 
delight of happy marriage. Wonder may be less, but 
the sense of glory, the enjoyment of intimacy, if 
calmer, are yet greater joys. Come, swallow, come ! 
and bring next summer and its Alpine trip. I await 
with impatience and anticipate with longing. Till that 
sumrHer hour comes, farewell, O Switzerland I thou high 
and pure Romola of nations ; farewell — and au revoir! 



BETWEEN MOOR AND MAIN 

THE LOVES AND HUMOURS OF A COUNTRY 

HOUSE IN AUTUMN, 



" She is coming — my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming— my life, my fate." 

BETWEEN sea and. moor there is, on the wild 
coast of Chalkshire, a space of fair English 
landscape which > comprises roads and woods and 
fields. A few miles inland, the great wide moors 
stretch away in a prairie of billowy hills ; hills purple 
in the golden sunlight, darkly indigo when great grey 
cloud-masses gloom the noble waste. On the other 
hand, the sea, ever varying in ceaseless change of 
aspect, spreads far and wide to the distant horizon. 
A strip of homely beauty extends between the un- 
moving moor and the ever-restless sea. 

Within this nobly-bounded strip stand stately man- 
sions, olden halls, quaint and ancient farm-houses 
and many of those lovely cottages which form one of 
the chief beauties of our dear old English land. A 
ruined abbey lends the charm of picturesque associa- 
tion to the soft fair valley which lies very close to the 
little country-town called Silverspring — a town which 
doubtless owes its pretty name to a deep old well, and 
to the crystal spring which still bubbles and sparkles 
from out the kindly earth. On the coast, close under 
the high cliffs, nestles a little fishing village, which 
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sends out boats that darken the bright waves with 
burnt sienna sails. Not very far from the ivied ruin 
and from the quiet town is Fernside, the fair country- 
seat of a Chalkshire county family. 

Fernside was and is the charming residence of the 
Poyntons. Every year, so soon as " the Long *' com- 
menced, which set their son free, they assembled a 
few guests, and those who had once visited at Fern- 
side were glad to come again. The father was a 
stately, white-headed old gentleman, polite and punc- 
tilious, and with a touch of the manner of the old- 
world school, which is now beginning to pass away. 
Though sixty years of age, he was hale, upright, 
active ; his eye still bright and his cheek ruddy. The 
mother, slight and delicate, often in bad health, was 
exquisitely kind and graceful as a hostess. She was 
deferentially attached to her husband; devotedly 
attached to her children. The three children, to 
whom we are about to be introduced, were Cha(ley, 
Clara, and Lotty. 

Clara Poynton was nearly twenty. Though only 
by a very little above the standard height of woman, 
her fine figure was so upright and so well carried that 
she seemed to be tall. Her complexion had that 
tender delicacy of colour which suggests the dawn of 
a blush, and the shape and contour of the face were 
of that perfect oval which involves the most delicately 
graduated outline of softly rounded cheek and chin. 
Her clear shining hazel eyes looked at everything 
steadily and directly. Her manner had that calm 
composure and sweet self-possession which indicate a 
nature never yet stirred to its depths. Her step was 
quick, springy, and decisive ; her attitudes were well 
poised and always graceful. The thick braids of 
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bright golden hair, and the faint brilliancy of teint^ 
made her eyes seem very large. The character ex- 
pressed through the physiognomy of the whole being 
was equable, well-poised, noble charm ; but the ro- 
mance latent in her nature would be suggested only 
to a fine observer who had some opportunity for 
study. This latent romance was subtly indicated by 
a trick of the voice ; clear and bright in the morning, 
it sank to a soft hush in twilight or in moonlight. 
She had some instinctive power of obtaining well- 
fitting dresses, which revealed smoothly the perfect 
outline of a glorious form ; and she had, moreover, 
the happiest talent for always choosing the colours 
in which she looked best. She played and sang well, 
but would seldom play or sing before strangers. Des- 
titute of vanity, she despised display. She would 
dress as carefully, in compliance with her own inner 
sense of the fitting and the beautiful, when alone, as 
she would for " society ; " and I never heard her sing 
so well as she did on occasions when she was alone, 
and fancied herself unheard. She was singularly 
truthful and honourable, and held in great contempt 
the common wiles of womanhood. Her character, 
though not fully developed, was full of tender force 
and translucent clearness. 

Clara's great female friend was a great contrast to 
herself. Mrs Seymour was an extremely pretty little 
woman, with dark rippling hair, and dark eyes sur- 
mounted by extraordinarily long eyelashes. A bru- 
nette, she had a beautiful glow of colour, and Clara 
frequently called her, as a pet name, "Carnation." 
Her real name was Juliet. The little lady did not 
dislike moderate flirtation, but pursued the occupation 
solely as an amusement. Her manner was usually 
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very quiet and subdued ; but the elfish little witch 
was full of quaint, merry mischief, and she had sin- 
gular powers of satire. At times she said, dropping 
them out very gently, quietly humorous things. She 
read a great deal, and was much cleverer than was 
commonly supposed. Her little low laugh was a 
delicacy, and her eyes could fill and brim with 
humour and with merriment. She was warm-hearted 
and very constant in her friendships ; but towards 
people that she did not know well, or did not much 
like, she turned outside the lightest and most frivolous 
side of her quaint and piquant character. She liked 
to be petted and made much of, and openly ex- 
pressed a preference for male society. Women, she 
said, did not amuse her until she quarrelled with 
them. She was quick to resent, but generous and 
kindly, and had the faculty of worshipping, from afar 
off, men of mark and power. With her own sex she 
was not very popular, though between Clara and her- 
self existed a long-standing, hearty, frank friendship. 
Men were always attracted by her, but stupid men 
became gradually rather afraid of her. She kept 
them off with little sharp-pointed porcupine quills of 
irony and sarcasm. Carnation was a great charm in 
a country house. In order, as she said, to preserve 
propriety, and to keep order among them, she went 
out attended by a small circle of her male admirers ; 
and it was irresistibly amusing to see her sketching 
composedly while three or four eager but jealous 
gallants rendered her, blunderingly, all the services 
she required, and amused her, as she remarked, **some- 
times for a whole morning." Her husband was a tall, 
lymphatic, handsome blond, older than his wife, whom 
she teazedand charmed in her peculiar way. Before 
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strangers, she always treated him with an absurd as- 
sumption of distant coldness, as if she had only just 
been introduced to him, but she was really attached 
to him, and he was hugely fond of her. They agreed 
very well. He was fond of yachting, while Juliet 
detested the sea ; so she had given him leave to go on 
a cruise, and was spending the time of his absence 
with her friend Clara. 

There was a very High Church young curate in the 
parish, who was strongly attracted by Mrs Seymour, 
and was always dangling after her. She used him for 
her mirth — yea, for her laughter — and always ban- 
tered him unmercifully ; a fact of which the curate, 
who was a person of no great intelligence, was happily 
unconscious. Clara sometimes remonstrated with her 
friend about this treatment of her sacerdotal butt. 

'* Clary, dear," asked Mrs Seymour, solemnly, *' do 
you think it irreligious to chaff a curate 1 " 

Clara knew that Mrs Seymour's solemnity of man- 
ner did not always cover solemnity of thought, and 
therefore only laughed in reply. 

" Because," continued the fair tormentor, "the fellow 
is such a donkey, and donkeys were surely made for 
our amusement and delight. Clary ? If I didn't teaze 
him — he never sees it, you know — I couldn't stand 
him at all. He is such a bore. We women have a 
hard lot with respect to bores. They can always find 
us in our dens, our hutches, our homes. We can't 
escape them; we can't fly; we are tied to a stake, 
and, bear-like, we must fight the course. I try to 
fight a good fight with them. Men can avoid each 
other, but women can't avoid men. What do you 
think, Clary } I suggested to my clerical friend to 
intone his sermons ! " 
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" Take care, take care, Carnation," responded Clara, 
in dismay ; ** he '11 really do it, I think." 

" I hoped so," replied Mrs Seymour, " especially as 
he chortled in his joy, and said that it seemed to him 
a sweet Catholic idea. But he 's sure to consult some 
one, and he '11 be told that he mustn't do it. Pity, 
isn't it ? " 

At this instant they heard his thin, unvirile voice, 
and then the lank black figure of the curate was seen 
approaching the window, and the ladies had to retire 
to compose themselves before meeting him. 

There were two other young lady guests, Laura 
and Fanny Graham. They were the nieces of Miss 
Northcote, who accompanied them as their protectress 
and manageress. They were pretty and popular 
girls, fond of amusing and of being amused, and were 
always ready to play croquet or the piano. They 
enjoyed pic-nics, and revelled in dancing. As in 
magazines there is usually some ''padding," which 
fills space and supplements more attractive articles, 
so, in a country house, or in any other chance assem- 
blage of human beings, one often meets with persons 
who subserve a useful purpose, and yet have no very 
distinctive character or charms. So it was with Laura 
and with Fanny. As they were in the house they 
must be mentioned, but they need not be described. 
They were so inferior to Clara and to Juliet that art, 
which always selects, passes lightly by such minor 
flowers to linger lovingly with the carnation and the 
rose. There was also one other guest, whose portrait, 
like that of Marino Faliero in the long gallery of 
Doges, can only be indicated by a blank space. 

Another guest stopping at Fernside was Percy 
Nugent. He was wonderfully smart, brisk, lively, 
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invariably cheerful, and very pleasant in manner. He 
had an immense amount of practical tact in life ; 
could always reach a railway station at the very last 
moment, and yet obtain the very best place; was 
remarkably clever in arranging pic-nics and other 
pleasure parties, and was generally liked. He dressed 
well, and was singularly neat in all his ways. Able 
men liked him because he was an agreeable com- 
panion for their lighter hours, and because his tact in 
all the minor affairs of existence was valuable. He 
was usually good-natured, and was never out of 
humour. Percy never read or thought. His charac- 
ter was an utter blank on the side of art, literature, 
religion ; but he danced well, was full of small talk 
and small jokes, could carve, and shoot, and play 
billiards. He was rather good-looking, about thirty 
years old, and was incessantly alert and active. He 
amused Clara when he first joined the little circle, 
and Carnation was greatly taken with him during the 
first week of his stay, though the shrewd little lady 
afterwards cooled in her liking, explaining to Clara 
that she had been studying Percy to find out what 
there was behind so much superficial pleasantry, and 
had found " nothing in him, my dear ; nothing at all 
in him." The elder ladies found hini of the greatest 
use and comfort. They consulted Percy on all mat- 
ters connected with domestic management, giving 
parties, and the like ; and he gave them decided, 
clear counsel, and ever ready help. He improved the 
cookery, and suggested alterations in the house and 
garden. Every one invited him, matrons trusted him, 
and young ladies generally admired. He was invul- 
nerable to satire, and Carnation's occasional arrows 
fell off him as harmlessly as duck-shot does from the 
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armour of a very large crocodile. No gift is half so 
valuable for winning popularity as high animal spirits. 
No other quality or charm is needed by the fortunate 
possessor of this efficacious endowment. Wit, wisdom, 
beauty, nobleness, are comparatively worthless. They 
may win slowly a few admirers, but animal spirits 
secure at once general liking. Is it that the doubts, the 
sorrows, the sadnesses of life create so much depres- 
sion that men generally are grateful to the man who, 
without thought, and without sign or symptom of 
ever feeling the pressure of life, presents a tonic spec- 
tacle of constant, hearty, animal gaiety ? Whatever 
the cause may be, the result is certain. A man who 
is always radiant with temperamental cheerfulness is 
universally attractive. He may be selfish as well as 
shallow, but his popularity will not therefore be 
diminished. Men with mastery over themselves, self- 
possessed and well balanced, are commonly con- 
sidered selfish ; men, on the other hand, who are 
effusional and loose of nature, that is, full of self, are 
popularly looked upon as unselfish. Percy was selfish 
as well as shallow, but, being himself comfortable, he 
was ever cheerful, and was looked upon as an unselfish 
and delightful man of the world. 

Mrs Seymour's cousin, Fred, came down to stop 
for a short time before going on to Scotland to shoot. 
He was a handsome young fellow, slightly and finely 
built, with a smooth cheek and a small dark mous- 
tache. His fine silky hair, cut short, was parted in 
the middle, and he had something of Carnation's 
brilliancy of complexion, with the addition of the 
healthy brown caused by exposure to sun and air. 
Fred was a soldier. He might, ultimately, turn out 
a fairly competent one, but was at present in the 
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puppy hood of subalternism. He looked down upon 
civilians, and measured all things by the standard of 
'* ours ; " but his chief attractions in the army were 
the hunting, the balls, the betting, the games, and 
gaming. He gave as little time as might be, and less 
care than he ought to have done, to the study of his 
noble profession. He was something supercilious in 
manner, and had a sense of sulky injury when a 
civilian presumed to attempt rivalry in the way of 
flirtation. He thought that ladies were created chiefly 
for the solace and amusement of officers, and was 
both surprised and annoyed when " d d imperti- 
nent fellows" not in the army presumed to make 
play when he designed to please. He had not a 
touch of wit or humour, an unfortunate circumstance 
for him when he tried to flirt with his bewitching but 
perplexing cousin. His simple talk on the few sub- 
jects that interested him was soon exhausted. Car- 
nation liked him, laughed at him, and lectured him ; 
and he confided to her his joys and sorrows, his 
triumphs, his annoyances, and his debts. He wore 
an eye-glass in his right eye Whenever he remembered 
to put it up, but always carefully employed this 
weapon when first he was introduced to strangers. 
He used to smoke a large meerschaum about the 
garden ; he wanted a B. and S. in the morning ; and 
he was trying to induce his cousin to study billiards. 
Oliver Winwood, who had been invited by Clara's 
brother Charles to visit the family at Fernside, was 
about eight-and-twenty. After leaving Cambridge, 
he entered himself at a German university, and thus 
obtained the two cultures of the two great lands of 
action ^nd of thought. Having completed his studies 
in Germany, he resolved, before settling down to a 
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career in England, to travel for a year or two ; and a 
love of adventure, coupled with an old longing for 
Eastern scenes and sports, impelled him to India, to 
Australia, to China, Japan, and all the far lands and 
seas of remote romance. His character was curiously 
compounded of the contemplative and the active. To 
borrow Mrs Seymour's expression, he "knew Kant 
and could shoot a tiger." He was shy and bashful 
towards women, whom he held in the highest chival- 
rous respect; but when he became intimate and at 
his ease with ladies that he liked, the grave and 
reserved manner which was the ordinary disguise of 
his sensitive shyness wore off, and they found him 
fluent, eloquent, impassioned, enthusiastic. Light 
brown hair curled round a noble head, and a small 
sunny beard was closely trimmed round a firm, yet 
mobile mouth. He was moderately tall, spare and 
slight, though strong and active, and, like many men 
who have seen much of danger, he had a kind of 
self-possessed majesty of bearing. The face, natur- 
ally fair, was darkly burned with the branding suns 
of many a clime and many an Eastern sea. When 
in repose his features had something of the calm of an 
Egyptian statue, but when he became excited they 
lighted up curiously : the entire expression altered : 
the grey eye flashed with its inner light, and the 
whole face became instinct with life, with fire, with 
emotion. He had the emotional temperament which 
makes poets, actors, orators. He was a proud man, 
and his manner towards strangers was held to be 
even cold; but he was very gentle, frank, gay, and 
cordial with friends. Clara's brother Charles was one 
of Oliver's most intimate friends ; but Charles had 
had some little difficulty in inducing Oliver to accept 
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an invitation for a domiciliary visit amongst strangers 
in a country-house. 

Another guest was Mr Prendergast, a literary man. 
His distinguishing characteristic in literature had been 
an effort to reconcile physiology with psychology. 
His " Romance of the Peptics " had excited a good 
deal of interest in certain circles, and his second work, 
"The Minnesanger of Mincing Lane," had been 
successful. He had also written " Some Thoughts 
concerning the Biliary Secretions of Marat," and 
projected an exhaustive work, in quarto, "On the 
Toe-nails of the Ancient Egyptians/' He was now 
engaged on the " Penny Python," and contemplated 
starting a new journal, to be devoted to the advocacy 
of his peculiar views. Moving a good deal in literary 
and legal circles in London, he had made the acquaint- 
ance of Charles Poynton, and had rather insisted 
upon an invitation to Fernside, Charles thought 
that he would amuse Carnation and Clara, and had 
written to his sister a full description of his literary 
friend ; but when announcing his invitation to Oliver, 
he had merely mentioned, casually, an " old friend " 
of his, and had given the ladies no intimation of the 
manner of man they were to meet. This reticence 
rather excited their curiosity, because Charles was 
usually very full and minute in his sketches of new 
friends. Mr Prendergast was vain, a little noisy, and 
could never refrain long from his special hobbies ; but 
he was shrewd, well-informed, and his manner towards 
strangers had a certain pleasant ease and currency 
which soon won conventional good-will. He liked to 
be a "lion among ladies," and arrived rapidly at a 
conviction that pretty Mrs Seymour thought much 
more highly of him than she really did. He held the 
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singular opinion that women were the fittest disciples 
for his distinctive views. 

One day, just before the visit to Fernside, Oliver 
was spending the evening, as he sometimes did, in 
Charley's chambers. Amongst their bachelor talk, 
the subject of love and marriage cropped up, as it 
always does crop up when tJachelors are together. 
Charley gaily asked his friend why he did not marry ; 
and Oliver, standing with his back to the fireplace, 
delivered himself as follows, after his impassioned 
manner when excited — 

" Those women, now, that we read of in romance 
and poetry — where are they } do they really exist } 
Did any man ever meet an Imogen, a Di Vernon, a 
Dorothea } I never saw a woman who was at all like 
an ideal. Where am I to find the heroines of litera- 
ture } If I could find such an one I would marry her 
directly, if she would have me ; but I believe, Charley, 
that it is all humbug. The poets draw women out of 
their own imaginations, and render our life miserable 
because we can't find divine things which have no real 
existence. If you urge me to marry, I say, show me 
one of the great, noble, lovely, lofty wonien of true 
poetry. Introduce me to her, and I am her knight, 
her slave, her lover ! But you can't ; and that 's the 
pity of it, Charley." 

" Well," said Charley, smiling, for he thought that 
he had found the young lady ; " well, I call that a 
torrid torrent of rhetorical rhapsody ; but I believe 
that such women do exist. By the way, you go 
down to Fernside on Thursday ? Good ; I shall 
be there a day or two before you, as you can't go 
with me." 

Charley had never vouchsafed to his friend any 
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description of Clara, of Carnation, or, indeed, of any 
of the party that he was to meet at Fernside. 

"Yes," said Oliver, "I shall come down on Thursday. 
I can't get away earlier. I am glad you will be there. 
I hate going into a strange house without meeting 
some friend to get me well through my first shyness. 
Have you heard from Chalkshire ? " 

" Oh, I am always hearing something from the dear 
old county," replied Charley. " We are very clannish 
there. Everybody knows everybody, and somebody 
is always wanted to help anybody who is in a scrape. 
For instance, here 's a letter from America. A young 
fellow in our parts went very wild ; went to the bad 
very badly, and disappeared, it was supposed to 
America. The supposition was right. He now writes 
to me, begging me to communicate with his friends. 
He is doing well, it seems : has struck " ile," and has 
become eminent in the religious world as a Doubly 
Seceding Little Tunker. You see we Chalkshire 
people hold together. But where are you going, 
Oliver } why go so early ? " 

" I am only going round to the club," said Oliver, 
" to hear the late news. A club is an omniscience- 
box of oral current history. Good-bye ! I shall see 
you next at Fernside, Charley." 

" Good-bye ! I hope you won't fall into the clutches 
of that bore Fletcher. How I hate his greasy, coax- 
ing way, and affectation of knowing everything. He 
is always toadying any big man. Some parks are 
closed for a month in the year because it 's * fawning 
time,* but his fawning time extends over all the year. 
Take care of the step. Good-night ! Remember, next 
Thursday at Fernside. I shall expect you to dinner." 

On the Thursday named Oliver started for Fern- 
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side. Leaving the train, and sending on his luggage 
by the vehicle sent to meet him, he resolved to walk 
the three or four miles which separate the house from 
the railway. It was a lovely afternoon, radiant with 
golden splendour, towards the end of August The 
triumphant sea, stirred to ecstasy by the merry 
breeze of morning, was still leaping and tossing its 
sun-bright, foam-ridged waves, wild with -playful 
will, turbulent in its own fierce joy. The glad billows 
leaped upwards to the smiling sun, until, vexed by the 
barrier of the confining land, they dashed and fretted 
against the sturdy coast of dear old Chalkshire. 

Oliver strode along, with a springy, rapid step, 
sometimes looking round at sky and sea and scene, 
and sometimes slashing the roadside grasses with his 
stick, as he recited half aloud — 

" Ho I for the brine and the breeze ; ho ! for the breeze and the brine ; 
For the wild waves leap, and the fierce winds sweep, 
As they meet " 

At this stage of his recitation Oliver stopped sud- 
denly, astonied by a vision. He had for some time 
been walking iip-hill, and had reached an abrupt 
turning in the road. His footsteps on the short grass 
which fringed the path were noiseless, and himself 
unseen, he paused, then slackened his pace, while he 
gazed with heart and eyes, and with a delight which 
brought a flush into his cheek, at this vision of a lady. 

On the brow of the hill which Oliver had mounted 
stood an old farmhouse, and there the vision had 
drawn bridle, and waited, talking in the gate with 
Mary Rivers. Behind the fair rider stretched the far- 
off blue sky, and her figure stood out in distinct relief 
against that immense background of splendour and 
of light. Her horse stooped down his head to crop 
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the grass by the gate, while the lady, half turning in 
the saddle, rested one hand on the glossy, sun-bright 
bay coat behind the saddle, while the other white- 
gloved hand, with that ineffably graceful bend from 
the wrist which is so distinctive of a beautiful woman, 
held lightly the bridle and the whip. The bend and 
the half turn of the magnificent figure, tightly clothed 
in the well-fitting dark blue riding-habit, showed the 
rare beauty of suave and sinuous line from neck and 
bust to waist. The heavy strands and coils of the 
thick cable of golden shining hair gleamed under the 
little hat, and crowned the regal head rising from a 
shapely neck set in the little white collar which sur- 
rounded the round and slender throat. A neck riband 
gave one touch of colour to the dark mass of dress. 
One small foot pointed delicately from out the habit, 
as sometimes she swayed it to and fro. Her fair, clear 
cut, oval face, flushed with a tender rose hue from 
her rapid gallop through the fresh air, looked nobly 
lovely as she leaned it down to talk to Mary ; and her 
large hazel eyes, now drooped, now lifted, were bright 
with the clear, soft light of pure and lofty woman- 
hood. She was, as Oliver instinctively felt, emphati- 
cally a lady, and her style of distinguished beauty 
was distinctively English. In order to avoid needless 
myster}'-, I may as well state at once that Oliver's 
vision was Clara Poynton. Some women look par- 
ticularly well on horseback. Character has something 
to do with this suitability to riding ; and certainly 
Clara was a lovely vision as, in her youth and health 
and beauty, she rode the favourite horse which knew 
her firm seat and her light hand so well. 

Oliver passed on, his whole fancy stirred and occu- 
pied by the graceful apparition. He no longer 
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recited as he walked ; he ceased to regard the land- 
scape. His thoughts were absorbed by the dream of 
a fair woman. He thought that he had never seen a 
woman half so fair; he felt that she was good and 
noble. He wondered who she was, and whether he 
should ever see her again. Then x:ame the clatter of 
a horse's hoofs, and the vision, with head bent down- 
wards, and without a look towards the wayfarer, flew 
by him. He caught a last glimpse of the flying skirt, 
as the fleet horse swept round a wooded corner, and 
left him lonely with his fancies and his dreams. 

Arrived at Fernside, he was heartily welcomed by 
Charley, who introduced him to every one in the 
house. 

" Oh, here 's Clary ! " cried Charley, as a step was 
heard upon the gravel ; and, holding up its habit, the 
vision appeared. Oliver could not repress a start and 
a blush. Charley look surprised. " Why I thought 
you two had never seen each other before," he said. 

" Never, I think," said Clara, with a smile of sweet 
unconsciousness. 

" Oh yes, we have met," returned Oliver, with a 
slight flush," though I saw you and you did not see me." 

Pressed for an explanation he became shy and 
turned the subject, but I have reason to believe that, 
when sitting next her at dinner, Oliver told Clara of 
what he termed his adventure of a vision. He always, 
when strongly moved, spoke with a simple directness, 
and he did not attempt to conceal the efiect which 
the vision had upon him. 

I do not know whether Clara was pleased ; but Mrs 
Seymour, who soon heard the little narrative (she heard 
everything, always) began to call her friend — ^Vision. 
Oliver, when with Clara and Juliet, lost his shyness. 
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He never remembered to have felt so quickly at his 

ease with any ladies. 

The next day opened with a beautiful summer 
morning, and the garden of Femside sparkled gaily 
in the early sun. A verandah shaded the cool morn- 
ing room, in which breakfast things stood on the 
glossy white cloth, colour-gemmed with china, and 
bright with shining metal. 

Miss Northcote, who was usually the first to appear, 
was sitting sewing something when Mrs Seymour, in 
her morning bloom and freshness, looking purely cool 
in a white dress, entered, and began smelling the 
flowers on the table, and playing with the parrot. 

Miss Northcote was considered to possess some 
facial resemblance to this bird. When these two 
ladies met alone there was usually a little sparring 
between them. Precise Miss Northcote disliked any 
one who, like Juliet, went flitting about a room like 
a humming-bird, and she worried Mrs Seymour to 
" sit down quietly " by the window. 

This little fussy piece of annoyance aroused in 
Carnation one of her naughty, provoking moods. 

" A parrot, my love, is a very sagacious bird," ob- 
served Miss Northcote. *' It is wonderful to me how 
they can talk. Sometimes they swear. I don't under-' 
stand it." 

" I think a parrot looks like a Methodist eagle," 
responded defiantly impatient Juliet. "But how late 
they are! Why don't they come down to break- 
fast ? '' 

**My love," said Miss Northcote, impressively, for 
she meant the question to lead to others, *' have you 
heard from your husband lately } " 

'* Heard from Hugh } How should I } The Psyche 

L 
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is somewhere on her. way to the Mediterranean, I 
suppose, and yachts don't post their morning letters 
regularly." 

"No, I daresay they cannot; indeed, I can see 
difficulties," responded Miss Northcote, who was 
easily satisfied with anything that appeared like an 
explanation. " But, my love, do you like your hus- 
band to be away from you in that manner ? " 

" When he goes yachting," replied Juliet, " I would 
sooner that he went without me than with me ; because 
I hate the sea and am always ill. And then Hugh 
must yacht, you know." 

" It is dangerous for a young married lady to be 
left too much alone," remarked Miss Northcote, who 
held a strong private opinion that Juliet flirted much 
too much. The poor lady could not comprehend that 
wives may be merry and yet honest too. She had a 
horror of " impropriety," and no conception of the 
honour, or humour, of her bright antagonist. " My 
dear " (this was said with great meaning), " do you 
think it is right to let your husband go alone ? " 

" I always assume," returned Mrs Seymour, com- 
posedly — (she was getting a little nettled) — " I always 
assume that every one is always wrong in everything 
they ever do. By assuming this little postulate, we 
attain to perfect freedom of action when we want to 
do right, or to do what we like, which is much the 
same thing." 

" I really don't understand you, my dear," said Miss 
Northcote, dropping her sewing with a puzzled air ; 
**but it sounds very shocking ! " 

Mrs Seymour looked simple and grave, but her eyes 
smiled. The spinster s direct attack was beaten off. 

" My love/' resumed Miss Northcote, " when last I 
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saw your husband, I thought I noticed a little white 
in his whiskers. Is it so ? " 

" I trust I know my duty as a wife too well to ob- 
serve such things," returned Mrs Seymour. There was 
just the least little nasal, religious inflection in her voice 
as she said this. "Besides, you know. Miss Northcote, 
that the chestnut and the hawthorn are never in their 
fullest glory of beauty until they blossom into white. 
So, you see, it doesn't matter. Ah, here 's Clara ! " 
And the little lady jumped up and kissed her friend 
with a feeling to which a sense of relief added warmth. 
Then ensued between the two the low ripple of silver 
laughter and the murmur of musical voices. 

How remarkably pretty pretty women look on a 
sunny summer morning ! Clara and Juliet were pretty 
women ; and this summer morning was sunny. 

" What are you reading. Carnation } " asked Clara, 
as they sat together after breakfast. 

" Oh, ' Do you Consider her Guilty } ' " replied Mrs 
Seymour. 

• "Miss Northcote says she has heard it is a bad 
book," remarked Clara. 

"Miss Northcote is a stupid person," returned 
Carnation. 

"Yes; but a stupid person may be right some- 
times," pleaded Clara. 

"Quite so; as a clock that has stopped is right for one 
second in the day," said Juliet, sharply. She went on — 
"But really, Clara, the book is just the sort of 
thing that publishers and the public seem to want 
now from lady writers. It is immoral, but not out- 
spoken ; intrinsically foul, but filmed with decorum. 
But, Clara, I want to ask you a question — how do 
you like our new guest ? " 
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Here Mrs Seymour looked at her friend with lai^e 
interrogative eyes. 

" I think I like Mr Winwood very much/' replied 
Clara, dreamily* 

"It's a fortunate thing for me, Clara, that I'm 
married," remarked Mrs Seymour, with emphasis ; 
" I like him too." 

" You forget, dear," answered Clara, in a tone of 
injury, "that I am almost as bad. You know, 
Juliet, that I consider myself half engaged." 

" Heigho! Clary," said Juliet; ''when a man is a man 
— ^but they are very rare — ^why, he is almost irresistible.*' 

" Is he ? I suppose so," returned Clara, absently. 
" Juliet, I heard from Mr Mainwaring to-day." 

Here Lotty came running up, with flying mane, to 
show her sister and Mrs Seymour the effect of some 
new striped stockings and Moli&re shoes. The talk 
was interrupted for the time. 

The next morning found the fair friends together 
at the after breakfast hour. 

" Clara, I like your friend, Mr Winwood." 

" My friend ! " exclaimed Clara. 

" Yes, dear, I like him," continued Mrs Seymour. 
" Do you know, Clary, he has never made love to me 
at all." 

" Come, Carnation, be reasonable," returned Clara, 
smiling ; " you must give the poor fellow time. 
Remember, he has only been here a day." 

" Oh, my love, I Ve known men begin quicker than 
that," said Mrs Seymour. "But, seriously, I think 
Mr Winwood is too much in earnest ever to flirt You 
are well-named, Santa Chiara ; your nature is as clear 
as your name. You never flirt, or do naughty things, 
as I do." 
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'' No," said Clara, slowly, with introspection in her 
tone : " I don't think I ever flirt. But that is no 
merit : I never feel any temptation." 

" Only think how absurd that Fred is ! " resumed 
Mrs Seymour, gaily ; " I gave him yesterday, when I 
was out sketching with my flock, my heayy camp- 
stool to carry for at least two or three miles, and yet 
he wasn't satisfied. Jealous of Mr Prendergast and of 
that curate ! It 's too amusing, Clara." 

" Charley thinks ^very highly of his friend, Mr 
Winwood," said Clara, who was very grave and tender 
in manner that morning. " He often praises Oliver 
to, me. I am glad to make his acquaintance. I think 
I shall like him as a friend. I am very glad. Carna- 
tion, that Mr Mainwaring is not here." This was 
said with a blush. 

'* The train that backs is on the wrong rails," re- 
sponded Mrs Seymour, enigmatically and senten- 
tiousiy. Here she hummed — 

'^ Go back, my lord, across the moor ; 
You are not her darling. 

" But I see Mr Winwood. He seems as if he were 
looking for some one. Let us go into the garden. 
O Clary ! what a distraught air he has. I declare 
that, like a modern Dante, he looks like a man who 
has seen a Vision." 

" Nonsense, Juliet," said Clara severely. " But we 
may as well go into the garden." And they went. 

Clara and Juliet were fond of talking with Oliver. 

" Like two Desdemonas, my dear, listening to a 
whity-brown Othello," remarked Mrs Seymour one 
day when Oliver, at Clara's request, had been telling, 
eloquently, of moving accidents by flood and field. 

They generally got him into their favourite garden 
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arbour after breakfast. With sweet and sympathetic 
women he felt poetry and he talked poetry, or im- 
passioned truth. He was full of rare and delicate 
enthusiasms, of that strain of feeling which finds its 
truest response in the high and tender nature of pure 
and noble women. It was seiner Rede Zauberfluss that 
first attracted Clara to Oliver. The two ladies soon 
found that if others joined the trio in the arbour, Oliver 
ceased to talk. He relapsed into his coldly-polite 
and rather absent manner. He said a few stiff words 
on indifferent subjects, and generally stole away from 
the circle, leaving the field open to the other admirers 
of the two beauties. Now, conversation with such a 
man as Oliver is a deep delight to women such as 
Clara and Juliet — women who, in the common social 
intercourse of life, so seldom have the imagination 
excited or the heart touched. They therefore 
manoeuvred to get Oliver to themselves when they 
could, and they often succeeded, especially in the 
summer mornings when country guests disperse in 
search of country amusements. Our liking for 
strangers is dependent upon the degree in which they 
satisfy our secret ideal of excellence ; and it had 
never yet happened to Clara to meet with a man who 
had at all realised the ideal in her own mind which, 
though she was unconscious of its existence, yet lay- 
latent in her nature. In Oliver she found the conci- 
pletion of her ideal. She had drifted into a half- 
engagement with Mr Mainwaring, scarcely recognising- 
the fact that she did not love. In the absence of a 
true love she had yielded passively to circumstance ; 
but she had within her the capacity of a great and 
noble love, and when her true mate appeared, love 
woke in her in glory and in strength. 
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Oliver gradually and slowly became rather popular 
among the male members of the little Fernside com- 
munity, although they, I fancy, liked him rather for 
his physical excellences than for his spiritual qualities. 
He was the best shot, the best rider, the best fencer 
and boxer at Fernside, and he could endure more 
fatigue than any other man there. Men always have 
a tendency to admire genuinely physical supremacy 
in strength, skill, and courage ; and Oliver, in his 
many wanderings, had acquired a coolness in danger 
which enabled his valour to act in safety and with 
success. Fred was not a little elated when he found 
that he could beat Oliver at billiards, and Percy 
Nugent rejoiced exceedingly when he could get a hit 
of Oliver with the foils. Mf Prendergast considered 
him " a dangerous man to tackle " upon literary sub- 
jects ; but he did not like Oliver the better on that 
account. Charley was always a warm admirer of his 
friend, and enjoyed generously any triumph which he 
could induce Winwood to achieve. It was character- 
istic of Oliver that he was generally unwilling to 
engage in any contest for supremacy; but, once in 
and once excited, his temperament impelled him to 
the efforts which ensured success. For women with 
whom he did not desire to become intimate his high- 
bred courtesy had an unfailing charm, but they 
generally regarded him as rather cold and unap- 
proachable. By a necessity of his nature, he had two 
lives : the one in which he realised sympathy and felt 
at his ease — cordial, hearty, impassioned ; the other 
in which he stood upon polite reserve — punctilious, 
courteous, but distant. 

The growth of great things is gradual. Clara loved 
Oliver before she suspected that she loved, and time 
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alone ripened in her the consciousness of love. When 
she knew that her fate had come, she was tormented 
by the sense of a hampering engagement which she felt 
at once that she could never keep. Having once 
known love, she could never marry unless she loved 
The charm of the vision seen on his way to Fernside 
had struck so strongly upon Oliver's fancy that it 
seemed to him but a natural consequence when he 
found that, with intimacy, his heart opened wide to 
receive its new and great delight. Proud, diffident, 
and reserved, he hesitated for a time to speak of love ; 
but Mrs Seymour knew his secret soon and well, and 
Clara, too, knew that she was loved, though she would 
not admit to herself the knowledge of the truth. Her 
father was a man who, Clara knew, would oppose a 
breach of the half-engagement with Mainwaring ; and 
her mother also looked with great favour upon the 
match. Charley alone had always opposed it, and^had 
stoutly maintained that Mainwaring, though a good 
fellow enough, was not worthy of their Clara. He 
might be relied on ; but Clara had a still more valuable 
— indeed, an invaluable — ally in her friend Carnation, 
who was an invincible, irresistible little woman, and 
who soon made up her mind that Clara should have 
Oliver. 

So things went on for many days at Fernside, until a 
chance occurrence brought about an irrevocable step. 

The Poyntons had, as it happened, amongst their 
neighbours a very musical family, and this family was 
addicted to giving musical evenings, to which every- 
one of its acquaintances was imperiously bidden. 

One of these evenings was about to occur, and the 
Poyntons were driven into promising to attend and 
to bring their guests. 
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This promise was announced by Mrs Poynton at 
breakfast, who expressed a hope that every one that 
could go would be kind enough to attend. 

Mrs Seymour made a wry face. She did not 
appear to like the musical family, or to anticipate 
much pleasure from their music or society. Pressed 
by Fred, and Percy Nugent, she gave one of her 
wicked satirical sketches of the two ladies who had 
called with the invitation. 

"The eldest daughter — you know, the one with 
the rather hollow cheeks — in addition to her mastery 
of the piano, and her admitted excellence on the 
triangle, beats the drum, and can play a symphony 
on the trombone." 

'* Oh, let 's go," cried Percy, " there's sure to be some 
fun." 

" Sure to be some nice girls there," remarked Fred. 
" Those Howard girls are stunning, and are very rich." 

*' i need not go," said Oliver ; " the invitation can 
scarcely have been meant to include me." 

"Yes, yes," replied Mrs Seymour, dictatorially. 
" You must go, of course, Mr Winwood. They want 
all the audience they can get. Besides, if it 's dull, 
Clara and I will want you to amuse us/' 

So it was settled that Fernside should '* assist " at 
the soiree^ and after dinner they started. The house 
to which they were going was about a mile from Fern- 
side, and Fred kept the men so long over the after- 
dinner cigar in the garden before starting that they ar- 
rived rather late, and when the music was in full flow. 

They entered the room of the musicg,l family just as 
the curate had completed a fantasia on the flute. 
The mother, a very stout elderly lady, with a mottled 
face surrounded by a reddish-brown *' front," was busy 
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distributing the music for a glee. A daughter pre- 
sided at the piano. The mother, a thin young lady 
with a red aquiline nose, a long gentleman in 
spectacles, and a light-haired spoffish young fellow, 
who sang bass, arranged themselves round the instru- 
ment, and commenced the cough of preparation. A 
little rustling of leaves, one or two inquiries, "Are 
you ready ?" and the piano was off. They sang the 
well-known glee expressive of woman's devotion to a 
gentleman of the bandit persuasion, and popular, with 
music to correspond, under the title of — 

And my soul shall love thee ever, 
"With the blood brand on thy brow. 

They stumbled a little at first, owing to the circum- 
stance that the bass commenced at the second page, 
but he harked back, and they then got on reason- 
ably well together. They were soon lashed up into 
the dramatic fury and passion proper to the inspiration 
of the scald. The large watch outside the silk dress 
of the very stout lady was violently convulsed, and 
flapped up and down like a knocker played upon by 
" spirits." The bass, though slow in his delivery, was 
individually noticeable ; and the voices rose and fell, 
more or less together, as the fervid words pealed and 
rang. The piano got excited, being of a^ feverish 
temperament, and forged a little ahead. The glee 
proceeded — 

And my so-wo-wole shall 1-h-huve thee e-ver 
With the blood brand 0-0-0-n thy brow — 

and just at its close, Mrs Seymour, complaining of 
heat, went into the garden, into which she was 
followed by Clara and Oliver. They heard no more 
of the concert. 

Several of the Fernside party walked home. The 
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night was warm and beautiful, and a nearly full moon 
made silver light and tender shade on grass, on tree, 
on winding road, while a broad path of glory streamed 
upon an ocean track of weltering waves. Somehow, 
Oliver and Clara walked with lingering steps together. 
Mrs Seymour collected her followers, and their merry 
voices and laughter rang through the still and shining 
night. The lovers were alone. The scene, the hour, 
the solitude, all combined, until the heart's great im- 
pulse broke love's first tender silence, and Clara knew 
woman's great happiness at hearing, in passion and in 
poetry, that she is loved by him she wholly loves. 

The musical party which had at first excited the 
irony of Mrs Seymour had resulted in furthering her 
views and in expediting the declaration which she so 
much desired. 

After that happy evening — an evening which would 
have and hold its distinct place through life in the 
memories of both — there came for Oliver and for 
Clara the happiest time that human life can know. 
In the fair summer season, in that charming scenery, 
and in that pleasant country house, with the time a 
holiday, and with the whole day to spend together, 
the lovers were intensely, deeply happy. Then, in 
that dream-time of first noble love, for them : — 

A livelier emerald twinkles in the grass, 
A purer sapphire melts into the sea. 

All life becomes ideal, higher, holier. But why 
describe? Imagination transcends description. If 
once we know and realise their characters, then it is 
easy to imagine the love between woman and man. 
Love IS the highest outcome of the highest beings ; 
and if we can gauge the height of natures, we can 
fancy the silent rapture of their first romance of love. 
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Just at this juncture Oliver was summoned to his 
father, who was seized with a serious illness. He 
left Fernside unwillingly, because his relations towards 
Clara, though clear enough with Clara herself, were 
not on a quite clear footing with her relations. He 
had hoped himself to have fought out the fight and 
to have saved Clara, but his anxiety in leaving at such 
a time was greatly lessened by his reliance upon the 
zeal and the promises of Mrs Seymour. 

There is always something valueless and uninterest- 
ing in the narrative of any course of action which 
resembles intrigue ; and I shall, therefore, touch but 
very lightly upon the measures (which, indeed, are 
but imperfectly known to me) which Mrs Seymoui; 
adopted to attain her end. The indomitable little 
lady worked with unflagging zeal and with an almost 
feverish activity. She was not likely to fail. She 
had great difficulty with Mr Poynton, but he ultimately 
succumbed to his fair antagonist. Mrs Poynton re- 
sisted while her husband opposed, but approved when 
he yielded. The matter was a delicate one as respected 
Mainwaring. He had been away from home for some 
time, and so soon as Clara received an announcement 
that he would return on a certain day, she told Mrs 
Seymour that she should ride over to Braxton and 
see him alone. This line of conduct was like frank 
and fearless Clara, but Mrs Seymour knew well that 
her friend was nerving herself for a terrible effort. 
She approved Clara^s proposal ; but when she heard 
Miss Poynton ordering her horse to ride over to 
Braxton, Mrs Seymour procured Pegasus to be 
attached to the pony carriage, arid, without telling 
any one of her intention, determined to see Mr Main- 
waring before Clara should arrive. She knew that 
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Mainwaring was, in the main, good-natured and 
generous ; she did not believe that he was really 
capable of love, and she had an unlimited belief in 
her own capacity for fascinating diplomacy. She 
herself held the belief that she would have made a 
first-class ambassador's wife. On this occasion she 
utterly refused the attendance of all her male admirers ; 
but in order 'to fill up the vacant seat she was com- 
pelled to admit Lotty into the carris^e. 

Clara's younger sister, Miss Lotty, was aged about 
twelve or thirteen. Lotty was a pretty little girl, full 
of high spirits, and generally in mischief. A leonine 
shock of fair hair floated and waved upon her shoulders, 
and she had merry, romping eyes. She was of a 
candid disposition, and very fond of currants. 

The Poyntons had a fat, handsome, brown pony, 
who was rather slow and lazy. His stable name was 
Bob, but Mrs Seymour was pleased to christen him 
Pegasus. She did not like riding, but preferred 
driving Pegasus about the country. Sometimes Fred 
went with her, but then he always wanted to drive 
too fast. Lotty also drove out with Mrs Seymour, 
and was indignant because she was not allowed to 
drive. The fact was. Miss Lotty had once upset the 
pony-chaise in a ditch by the Holme Farm, and Mrs 
Seymour had been informed of the circumstance. 
Therefore, when to-day Juliet declined to ^w^ up the 
reins to Lotty, and explained her reasons, the young 
lady said, poutingly, '* Oh, you Ve heard of that, have 
you } There was no harm done. Who told you ? 
Clara? Well, it was very unkind of her to tell. 
Such things should never be talked of out of the 
family. I suppose I 'm never to drive again just 
because of that stupid little accident. I 'm sure I 
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can drive as well as anybody — except Fred." Hence 
it came that Mrs Seymour was driving home, when 
Clara, riding thoughtfully and ill at ease to Mainwar- 
ing's house to get over her terrible interview, saw the 
pony-chaise afar off on the road. To her surprise, 
she readily obtained from Mainwaring a kindly and a 
generous release. The dreaded visit passed off well. 
It would almost seem, Clara thought, as if Main- 
waring had been prepared. Mrs Seymour did not 
appear to see her equestrian friend. No one ever 
knew what passed between Mrs Seymour and Main- 
waring at their most delicate interview. 

There were, it is probable, other flirtations and 
little love matters beside that of Oliver and of Clara 
going on at the same time at Fernside. If there were, 
Mrs Seymour knew all about them, but I do not 
intend to become their chronicler. Benvolio, Mercutio, 
Tybalt, had certainly their own amours ; but the poet 
devotes all his strength to depicting the nobler passion 
of Romeo and of Juliet, and leaves his other gentlemen 
with their loves unsung. 

At length all difficulties were surmounted, in 01iver*s 
absence, by his faithful ally, Mrs Seymour ; and he 
had the pleasure of receiving a letter from that lively 
lady, from which we are permitted to make an 
extract : — 

'^Eureka ! — no, that 's not the word ; that means 
a shirt, I know. I mean that other Greek word — you 
know him — which implies that, somehow, something 
has come out just as you wish it. Well, your difficulties 
are all removed; and I must say, Mr Winwood, that my 
vanity glows with a sense of triumph at the success of 
my diplomacy. There, sir, there 's vanity for you ! 
Clara is more beautiful than ever since she has been in 
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love. I think you are the happiest fellow in the world to 
win Clara — except that she is as happy in winning you. 
The dear Vision is quite well, and you will, no doubt, 
receive an autograph letter from her by the same post. 
When you see the two writings I know which letter you 
will read first ! Now, sir, if I were you, I should come 
down at once to see her — that is, so soon as you can 
leave your father. Mind that — that 's my advice to 
you. My dear old Hugh will be back directly, and I — I 
must leave Fernside at once. Now, I am vain enough 
to hope that when you come here you will miss me 
just a little. But then you will be so happy with 
Clara. I shall not see you until you are married ; 
but God bless you both ! Now I will give you some 
Chalkshire news. The Mainwarings are all going to 
Italy. Fred and Charley had a great day's shooting 
yesterday. Mr Prendergast and Percy Nugent have 
left us. Miss Northcote has a bad cold and is laid up. 
There has been a fire at Mistleigh Hall. Lucy Gar- 
grave has a little girl. The Hutchinsons have a house 
full, and Henrietta says ■•" But we need not tran- 
scribe more of Mrs Seymour's letter. When it reached 
Oliver his father was so much better that he intended 
to start for Fernside at once. 

The day came on the morning of which Mrs Sey- 
mour was to leave Fernside, on the evening of which 
Oliver was to return to it ; and the two friends sat 
together once more in the dear old arbour. Mrs 
Seymour seemed out of spirits ; but that might arise 
from leaving Clara. Clara's white hand twined round 
an errant spray of twining clematis, and then she sat 
down in her old seat and looked at her friend. 

**0 Juliet ! — dear, dear Juliet !" said Clara, radiant 
with the fulness of her great happiness ; " I am so 
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happy! and I owe so much, so very much to 
you. Until I met and knew Oliver, I did not know 
what love meant. I know now, Juliet ; and the more 
I think of it the better I know what I — what we — 
owe to you I " 

Mrs Seymour clung suddenly round Clara's neck, 
and hid her face on Clara's breast. Clara could hear 
that she was sobbing. 

'* O Clara ! I am so glad — I am so happy ! I 
know that you will be so very happy. But, Clara, I 
am just going ; — kiss me, Clara \ God forgive me ! 
and you, too, forgive me, Clara ! O Clara ! I — / loved 
him too ! '* 



AN EPISODE OF THE TERROR 

A ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



** Gluckselig ist wer Liebe rein geniesst, 
Weil doch zuletzt das Grab so Lieb' als Hass verschliesst." 

— Goethe. 

PRAIRIAL, year 2. The red fool fury of the Seine 
was at its height. It was the time which stands 
distinct in human hiistory as the Reign of Terror. 
French demoniac frenzy revelled in its saturnalia of 
vengeance. 

The eighteen prisons of Paris were choked with 
more than twelve thousand prisoners. Since May no 
account had been kept of the number guillotined. 
Indictments had ceased to have so much as plausi- 
bility. Denunciation was death. Fouquier-Tinville 
sat permanently. He snatched his meals at the 
table on wh\ch he signed the sentences of death ; he 
slept upon a matrass in the revolutionary tribunal ; 
he allowed himself no rest ; he kept blank indictments 
ready, which were afterwards filled up with names. 
He sentenced in batches, the Fournies of the Revolu- 
tion. His mind, he said, was so troubled with horror, 
that it seemed to him, as it had seemed to Danton, 
that the Seine rolled in blood. 

Indefatigable as he was, Fouquier-Tinville alone 
could not overtake his work. The decree of the 
twenty-second prairial, which give extension to the 
Law of the Suspect, rendered necessary the creation of 
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four similar revolutionary tribunals, each to have its 
own president, all to labour at once, without formalities, 
and so to execute satisfactorily the vengeance of the 
Republic. Fouquier-Tinville's scheme of a guillotine 
of improved velocity, to work under cover in an apart- 
ment adjoining the tribunal itself, was not approved, 
as the Committee of Public Safety desired to awaken 
the better feelings of the people by the imposing 
spectacle of one hundred and fifty heads falling daily 
and in public. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 
the Place de la Revolution sickened at the frequency 
of the executions ; and the guillotine was ultimately 
shifted to the suburbs Saint Antoine and Saint 
Marceau, in order that those quarters might enjoy a 
sight so dear to a virtuous and republican people. 
Daily the death-tumbrils rolled through streets 
crowded with fierce, cruel, haggard faces, fiendish 
with the frenzy of blind national revenge and char- 
acteristic with the hate and the suspicion of a pitiless 
time. As they emerged from the prisons to enter 
the death carts, the victims were met by the public 
insulters, male and female, who accompanied them 
throughout that long journey of agony with brutal 
jibes and taunts and execrations, which only ceased 
as the critical tricotetises watched gleefully the rapid 
falling of Sanson's fatal axe. 

In the city of terror the accursed Moiiton pursued 
his trade of informer and of denouncer of aristocrats. 
In the prisons the same creature, disguised as a 
prisoner, acted as spy, and detected real or denounced 
pretended plots in the prison. Neither age nor sex, 
nor infancy, nor innocence escaped accusation, and 
accusation meant almost certain death. Some suffered 
for being rich, others for being poor ; one died for an 
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opinion, another for his silence ; some suffered for not 
having adored Marat, others for having regretted the 
Girondins. Life was wholly insecure. In revolutions, 
as Danton said when he fell before Robespierre, victory 
remains with the most wicked ; and never, since man 
swayed power on earth, was there a more cruel or 
more wicked time^ — short-lived as such wickedness 
necessarily was — than the month of Prairial, in the 
year 2 of the French Republic, during the Revolution's 
awful Reign of Terror. 

In the department of the Loire Inf^rieure, in the 
country not very many miles from the city of Nantes, 
the family of De Rougeville had for very many genera- 
tions inhabited their fine old chateau. The cadets of 
the house invariably entered the army. The family 
belonged to that class of the French provincial 
nobility which lived upon its estates, and was gene- 
rally beloved in its own neighbourhood. Not far 
from the De Rougevilles lived the family of the old 
Counts la Roque, and the two houses had long lived 
upon a footing of intimacy which had been cemented 
by intermarriage. During the sadness and the terror 
of the revolution, Victor de Rougeville, the heir of 
his house, married Lucile, the only daughter of the 
Count la Roque. Theirs had been a long boy-and- 
girl love, dating from childhood, and deepening with 
time. When Lucile's father died, M. de Rougeville 
hastened to give to the woman he loved, and who 
was left unprotected, the shelter of his name and 
home. Lucile was the most beautiful girl in the pro- 
vince, and was ardent, gentle, and pure. The young 
lovers were tenderly attached, but the troubles which 
deepened and darkened round the French noblesse did 
not fail to affect M. and Madame de Rougeville, whose 
sympathies were naturally with royalty and with their 
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order, and who had relatives and friends in the camp 
of the emigration. They continued to live upon their 
estate until the arrival in Nantes of Representative 
Carrier, with his ** Company of Marat," and his port- 
able guillotine, in 1793. In spite of their local 
popularity, the De Rougevilles were soon denounced 
to the butcher Carrier as aristocrats and enemies of 
the people. Victor, however, received from a friendly 
hand timely notice of his danger, and he had just 
time to save the lives of his wife and himself by a 
precipitate flight in disguise. He was proscribed, and 
his estates confiscated by Carrier. 

It was, however, too dangerous for a couple so 
ostensibly aristocratic to remain together. The whole 
country was one spy, and pity for, or fidelity to, 
aristocrats was rare. With many tears Victor and 
Lucile separated. He found at first a temporary 
shelter with a small farmer, who to old feudal loyalty 
added a strong personal attachment to the descendant 
of an ancient house ; but Victor dared not remain 
long in the neighbourhood of Nantes, and was soon 
compelled to fly, after a narrow escape from detection 
and arrest. The whole air was tainted with suspicion, 
and every footfall was a step taken in danger. Under 
various disguises, M, de Rougeville frequently 
changed his place of residence. Sometimes he met 
with sympathy and shelter, but his life was lonely, 
harassed, and hunted. Lucile succeeded in reaching 
Paris, and there found a refuge amongst friends and 
connections of the aristocratic colony of the Faubourg 
St Germain. While there, she gave birth to a daughter, 
who, however, lived but a few hours. M. de Rouge- 
ville did not dare to come to Paris. Apart from his 
own risk, he feared to increase the danger of detection 
for his wife. Correspondence between them was 
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hazardous and uncertain. It had to be carried on 
under feigned names, and their letters were carefully 
worded to avoid siuspicion ; but still husband and 
wife did manage to communicate with each other, 
though rarely and at long intervals, and Victor was 
hiding in Rouen when he received the news of the 
birth and death of his first child, and heard of the 
illness, and then of the recovery, of the dear wife from 
whom he was separated so hopelessly and sadly. It 
was a terrible time of suspense and sorrow. Each 
weary day broke in doubt and dragged on in danger. 
Detection and denunciation might come at any 
moment, and an aristocrat in the '* Terror " lived and 
moved with life attended ever by the spectres of the 
dungeon and the guillotine. 

In one dreadful night the whole Royalist colony of 
the Faubourg St Germain, comprising three hundred 
families, was seized, and its members were distributed 
among the eighteen prisons of Paris. Once more 
Madame de Rougeville escaped. A poor woman, to 
whom the kindly lady had shown some kindness, 
succeeded in hiding her benefactress until the search 
was over. Madame de Rougeville then found an 
asylum in that obscure quarter of Paris which is shaded 
by the towers of St Sulpice. There, in the Rue Ser- 
vandoni, a poor widow, one Madame Vernet, gladly 
sheltered the unfortunate. But Madame de Rouge- 
ville was still in danger. Her beauty and fine manners 
marked her unmistakably as aristocrat. She seldom 
went out. Living in an attic, the gentle lady de- 
scended to take her repast, as a guest, at the table of 
her hostess. Unfortunately, a Montagnard, a member 
of the Convention, whom Madame Vernet dared not 
refuse as a lodger, came to live in the house. At first 
he was discreet and generous. Whatever he migh** 
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suspect, he affected to notice nothing, and the first 
fears of Madame Vernet and of Madame de Rougeville 
were allayed. Soon, however, he became attracted 
by the great beauty of the fair inmate. He sought 
opportunities of meeting her on the staircase, or of 
speaking to her in Madame Vernet's room. 

At length he declared a passion for the fair and 
sorrowful young wife. He was a man who had swal- 
lowed all formulas, and was superior to any prejudice. 
Marriage he regarded as an enslaving superstition 
which had been exploded by the Goddess of Reason ; 
and he proposed to Madame de Rougeville the 
enlightened and ecstatic position of his mistress. 
Meeting with a repulse, as decided as the poor hunted 
lady dared to make it — for it was not a light thing 
during the "Terror" for an aristocrat to offend a 
Mpntagnard member of the Convention— he com- 
menced a persecution which was designed to convince 
her reason while it inflamed her passions. 

He insisted upon lending her Hubert's obscene and 
sanguinary " P8re Duchesne." He redoubled his 
attentions, and declaimed more vehemently in support 
of his theories. Appeals to his generosity were natur- 
ally futile. In terror for her own life, and still more 
for that of her husband, the wretched lady temporised 
while seeking to avoid her ruthless wooer ; or when 
it was impossible to escape a meeting, endeavoured to 
move his compassion or to stir his sense of honour. 
She dared not fly, for she knew of no other refuge in 
Paris. All her efforts to soften the Montagnard were 
vain, and she lived for some time a life of terror and 
of misery ; until at length her fierce admirer, weary 
of what he regarded as silly scruples, pressed his 
attentions so brutally that the outraged wife was 
driven to desperation, and repulsed the Montagnard 
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with a trembling passion of hatred and of scorn. Thus 
baffled, the feeling of the terrible lover changed from 
the desire of obtaining a beautiful womaji into a 
sullen and implacable malignity. He seemed to desist 
from his importunities, and the two women hoped and 
believed that the danger was past ; but, though he 
hesitated himself to denounce and to sacrifice a woman 
so friendless, so gentle, and so fair, he soon and easily- 
found means — means easily discoverable in Prairial, 
year 2 — ^to render his victim amenable to Couthon's 
famous decree for the extension of the Law of the 
Suspect 

In the neighbourhood of the Rue Servandoni lived 
a concierge who was one of the Moutons of Robes- 
pierre, while his wife was one of the tricotetcses of the 
guillotine. The Montagnard took steps to draw the 
attention of the tricoteuse to Madame de Rougeville, 
when that lady took one of her rare evening walks. 
Madame de Rougeville wore none of the exterior 
signs of patriotism, which, either from sympathy with, 
or in dread of, the Revolution, were so generally 
adopted by the women of Paris during the " Terror." 
The Montagnard, himself unseen, jestingly pointed 
out to the tricoteuse a young lady who did not look 
like a good patriot, and then took his leave. His 
work was done. The instinct of the fury of the 
Revolution detected an aristocrat in the quiet lady 
who, accompanied- by Madame Vernet, was walking 
timidly along the terror-laden streets. The tricoteuse 
confronted, and stopped abruptly opposite the poor 
lady, who shrank before the fierce and baleful eyes 
out of which glared hatred and suspicion. 

" Ho ! ho ! my pretty citizeness," began the woman 
of the Revolution, in a loud raucous voice, ** have you 
been to-day at the Place de la Revolution t A fine 
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sight for a true patriot ! Jourdan Coup-tete sent fifty- 
four heads of the accursed aristocrats to eternuer dans 
le sac, A fine sight. There was one fellow so old 
that he could hardly crawl up the steps, and the 
headsman had to carry him. He was a marquis once 
— ha ! ha ! There was a lad of twelve, who wanted 
no razor but the national one. One young fellow was 
very brave and handsome. His turn came last, and 
he had almost as fine a sight as we had. You were 
not there t And you wear no cockade — no sash ? 
H'm. There were some young women, too, in the 
cart — ^young and pretty, like you, citizeness ; for I 
promise you that I suspect you. You are no true 
patriot, I see. Well, well, your turn may come, pretty 
one ! and we shall see how you will behave. Good- 
night ! Take care, citizeness ! Aristocrate ! " 

During this sinister address, Madame de Rougeville 
leaned, trembling, upon her companion. She recoiled 
at first in disgust, afterwards in terror, from the un- 
sexed incarnation of the fiendish frenzy of French 
popular vengeance. The pale, fair face of the lady, 
beautiful in its sorrow and its fear, contrasted strongly 
with the sallow demoniac countenance of the tricotetise, 
on which the working passions of hatred and of revenge 
had lined fierce furrows. Lucile's blue eyes, opened 
widely in astonishment and dread, were fixed intently 
on those dark evil eyes, in the blackness of which was 
mixed a tint of lurid redness which seemed to be 
engendered by much gazing upon blood. The nostrils 
of the woman of the guillotine were dilated as if they 
scented blood. Madame de Rougeville remained 
wholly silent until the tricoteuse ceased to speak. The 
last word, ''Aristocrate ! " was hissed out in a menac- 
ing, fierce whisper ; and then the eyes of the vengeance 
and the victim unlocked themselves from their fixed 
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and steady glance. The woman of the people strode 
rapidly away, and Lucile clung, with a shudder, to the 
arm of Madame Vernet, who, better than herself, 
realised the full extent of danger, possibly to both, 
but certainly to the lady that she had sheltered so 
long, and whom she loved so well. Their home seemed 
no longer a refuge, but the two women, terrified and 
depressed, stole silently back ; and Madame de 
Rougeville, whose life was now distinctly threatened 
by a danger which might at any moment assume the 
ghastly reality of denunciation, felt for the first time 
the full horror of the " Terror." 

The two or three following days were passed by 
Madame de Rougeville and by Madame Vernet in 
dreadful anxiety. Madame Vernet did not so much 
apprehend danger for herself, but felt certain that the 
lady to whom she became day by day more attached 
was in the greatest peril. Madame de Rougeville, 
who knew less of the system under which the suspected 
could be denounced, became somewhat reassured after 
three days had passed without disturbance. 

On the night of the fourth day the arrest came. 
The two women were together in the room of Madame 
Vernet. The landlady was sewing, and Madame de 
Rougeville had been writing to her husband one of 
those letters which formed the consolation of their 
separation, when the emissaries of the Convention 
came. By the dim light of a candle the terrified 
women looked upon the dreaded death-messengers. 
There were four, but they seemed to fill the little 
room. One, the leader, wore a cocked hat over the 
lank long hair which fell down on the high collar of his 
uniform coat. A tricolor sash surrounded his waist, 
and his sabre clanked as he moved. The others were 
common ruffictns, carrying pikes and wearing the 
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bonnet rouge. There was an awful silence for a 
moment, during which the women could almost hear 
the beating of their hearts, while the leader looked 
from the one to the other. He soon recognised his 
prey, and then his hoarse and husky voice broke the 
hush of silence : *' I come in the name of the Republic 
to arrest the Citoyenne de Rougeville, denounced to 
the Committee of Public Safety as a suspected person 
and an aristocrat." 

The two women clung to each other, weeping 
passionately. Madame Vernet implored, frantically, 
the mercy of the emissaries. Madame de Rougeville 
regained composure, and treated her captors with 
modest dignity. They allowed her to take with 
her a few necessaries, and Madame Vernet con- 
trived to convey to her a small sum of money. 
As the women embraced for what Madame Vernet 
knew was the last time, Madame de Rougeville whis- 
pered, " No word to Victor ; send off my letter ; 
he will know all soon enough. . Do not let him 
endanger himself by coming to Paris." The leader 
of the band cut short all further communication, and 
Madame de Rougeville, caught at last in the actual 
death-mesh of the Revolution, passed out into the 
dark night with her terrible escort. 

The Montagnard lodger was not at home when the 
arrest was made. When poor, distracted Madame 
Vernet told him, he seemed surprised. In answer to 
her prayers for his intercession, he replied coldly that 
** the Republic must strike its enemies, and purge the 
earth of aristocrats and enemies of the virtuous people.'^ 

Madame Vernet, notwithstanding Lucile's prohibi- 
tion, at once wrote the news of his wife's arrest to M. 
de Rougeville. She enclosed Lucile's letter, and sent 
both off to the husband, addressed to him, under his 
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assumed name, at his place of concealment at Rouen. 
But it was uncertain when a letter might reach him, 
and Madame Vernet feared that he might receive it 
only when the wife of his youth and love should be 
no more. M. de Rougeville was himself proscribed, 
and his arrest meant his certain and speedy death. 
The kind-hearted shelterer of misfortune remained 
inconsolable, and tortured by doubt and sorrow. 

Madame de Rougeville was at first imprisoned in 
the Abbaye, but was removed, after two or three 
days, to the Conciergerie. This gloomiest of prisons 
formed a subterranean edifice beneath the Palais de 
Justice of the Republic, which was the ancient Palace 
of St Louis. Prisoners descended from the level and 
the light of day into the sombre vaults or the tomb- 
like prison. The wash of the Seine against its 
bridges, the rolling of carriages along the quay, the 
hollow thunder of the vast crowd which, during the 
day, thronged the tribunal of the upper floor — such 
were the sounds which echoed through the dim, damp 
darkness of the corridors and cells of the terrible 
Conciergerie. Massive pillars, low vaults, arches, 
quaint sculpture, cloistered passages, attested the 
Gothic origin of the old palace of feudalism. A row 
of rough oaken doors, fastening with iron bands, 
heavy locks, and massive bolts, opened into the cells 
of the prisoners, the floor of which descended three 
steps below the level of the passage. The stone of 
the corridors— dark grey, and cold — glistened with 
perpetual humidity. Some cells had behind them 
second cells, yet lower, darker, and more sepulchral. 
Small windows, blurred with heavy iron interwoven 
bars, borrowed from the level of the street a small 
square of air and of light. Amid the arcades of the 
cloister was a court, which formed the promenade of 
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the prisoners ; while one large, dark, bare room was 
used as their common day apartment. A tomb before 
death, the Conciergerie was but a fatal antechamber 
to the guillotine and the grave. 

Young and fair, gently nurtured and tender, un- 
happy and alone, Madame de Rougeville found her- 
self by night the solitary occupant of one of those 
terrible cells, while her days began to share the life of 
the community of misfortune in the common apart- 
ment. Her innocence availed her nothing, except to 
intensify grief. It could not secure safety. She 
longed to communicate with her husband ; to, at 
least, see him once again before her death ; but she 
dared not expose him to the almost certain danger of a 
visit to Paris. Meanwhile the days rolled on. Life 
was a daily uncertainty ; but, day by day, as the 
turnkeys chalked on the doors a list of the morrow's 
Foumeey her name came not. The act of accusation 
seemed to linger. Each day brought a fresh crop of 
prisoners ; each day a batch left the prison for the 
Revolutionary Tribunal ; each day another batch 
passed through the wickets, amid the hoarse roar of 
the savage crowd, to the tumbrils and the scaffold. 
Friendships, and even courtships, sprang up in that 
strange common room. Human sociability became 
intensified by common misfortune. Some remained 
but a day in the Conciergerie ; others, apparently 
forgotten, lingered for uncertain periods. It was 
not, indeed, wished by the Committee that more than 
eighty should be executed in one day. Experience 
had shown that a larger number caused inconvenience 
to public business, nor could a virtuous Republic 
make unreasonable demands upon the time or the 
health of its executioners. Each day brought its 
agony of expectation as the list oithcfourneesdLrnvQd 
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and were proclaimed ; each day brought Its agony of 
certainty as the condemned left the prison. 

Madame de Rougeville's gentleness and beauty 
soon gained for her a friend in the wife of the Concierge 
of the prison, Madame Bault ; and, through the kind- 
ness of her gaoler, she found means to write to Madame 
Verriet, who was still left unmolested in the Rue Ser- 
vandoni. The Montagnard, who sacrificed Madame 
de Rougeville, saved Madame Vernet. The Mouton 
Jacques August-Tenth was ordered not to denounce 
the shelterer of aristocrats, in whose house the Mon- 
tagnard still lodged. 

Meanwhile the death-mesh allured another victim. 
M. de Rougeville received the letter of Madame 
Vernet. He instantly started for Paris, determined 
to risk all to see his wife. One evening a man dis- 
guised as a patriot workman presented himself in the 
Rue Servandoni. It was M. de Rougeville. He 
learned that his wife still lived, and was in the Con- 
ciergerie, but Madame Vernet could not suggest any 
plan by which he could obtain an interview. Whilst 
they were speaking, the Montagnard returned. He 
appeared to take no notice of the workman, who, how- 
ever, immediately left the house. The Montagnard 
shortly afterwards went out. M. de Rougeville, tor- 
tured with anxiety for his wife, walked about rest- 
lessly on the quays near the Palais de Justice, beneath 
which his Lucile, weeping in her lonely cell, was 
thinking of and praying for him. He touched the 
cold rough stones of the walls beneath which she lay 
immured. She thought him far away in Rouen ; she 
yearned for his presence, but gloried in his supposed 
safety, and wondered howhe would bear the news which 
any day might reach him. She had written him a 
letter of farewell, which she had entrusted to Madame 
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Bault to be sent to her husband after her death. 
Little did she guess, as she looked upwards, through 
tear-blinded eyes, at the little square patch of dim 
night at the top of the cruel cell, that he — the hus- 
band of her youth and love — stood within a few feet 
of her, as unhappy for her as she was for him ; stood 
there, not safe, but in as great — ay, in even greater 
danger than she herself was. 

Though it was summer, the night was wild and the 
fitful wind was high. The clouds tore swiftly across 
the troubled sky. The moon occasionally shone for 
a moment through the hurrying cloud drift on the 
gleaming river and on the shadowy houses, and then 
again her light seemed snatched away. The fever in 
his blood, the agitation of his mind, rendered M. de 
Rougeville as restless as was the unquiet sky. He 
crossed the river, pausing upon the bridge to look 
upwards on the wind-scourged wrack. To him, as it 
did to Danton, the river seemed to flow in blood. 

He had, however, a shelter to seek. Ignorant of 
any but of those parts of Paris in which his order had 
lived, this Was to him a matter of difficulty. He 
entered a second-rate wine-shop, which combined 
with that trade the character of a small hotel. Here 
he secured a room in his assumed character of work- 
man. The hostess looked at him suspiciously, but 
granted his request. As he sat in the dingy, common 
room of the cabaret, trying to eat some supper, five 
or six rough, vile-looking citizens of the true patriot 
type entered. They began playing cards and drink- 
ing brandy. Amid oaths, obscenities, and hideous 
blasphemies, they narrated, with horrible glee, the 
details of the trials and of the executions of the day. 
Presently they addressed M. de Rougeville. They 
invited him to join their game, and demanded of him 
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sympathy with their sentiments. He tried to excuse 
himself — too politely for his assumed character. They 
insisted, and M. de Rougeville, naturally impetuous, 
and somewhat haughty and imperious in manner, 
declined positively to associate with them. Then 
ensued a sort of confused quarrel, a hubbub of talking 
voices, from one of which was heard the ominous word 
" aristocrat," while the shrill voice of the landlady ex- 
pressed her suspicions. Then came a hurried scuffle, 
and an attempt to seize and search M. de Rougeville, 
who resisted desperately, as a person suspect to 
patriots. On him was found a small copy of Horace 
— a damning proof of want of patriotism ; and amid 
the confusion, while the ruffians were binding their 
prisoner, a voice said quietly, " Citizens, you have done 
well ; your instincts have led you right. You have 
arrested M. de Rougeville, proscribed by the Re- 
public at Nantes. He is royalist, aristocrat, traitor, 
enemy of the people. He is out of the law ; he only 
needs identification. Bring him to the House of De- 
tention. His wife is in the Conciergerie, and their 
guilty heads shall fall together before the sovereign 
majesty of the people." 

The speaker was Jacques August-Tenth. The 
prisoner was triumphantly secured, and was rapidly 
borne away by his captors. 

The next morning he was brought before the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal. The hoarse yells of the gallery 
condemned so palpable an aristocrat before the judge 
could complete his formalities. The accused bore 
himself proudly and firmly, and scornfully surveyed 
the raging mob. He was soon denounced, identified, 
sentenced. Death within four-and-twenty hours was 
the award of Fouquier-Tinville. 

As the doomed man was escorted to the Concier- 
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gerie his mind revolved incessantly one terrible ques- 
tion. Could he, would it be possible, to conceal his fate 
from Lucile, who could know nothing of his arrest ? 
Should he have strength, even if he could succeed 
in concealing from her his condemnation, to pass to 
death, knowing that she was in the same prison, with- 
out speaking to her — ^without a last embrace, a last 
farewell ? The question was idle ; she seemed to be 
waiting for him, and saw him as he entered the gaol. 

Victor and Lucile weYe thus reunited in the Concier- 
gerie and in the shadow of death. He was but four- 
and-twenty, she but twenty years of age. His only 
crime consisted in belonging to an order into which he 
was born. Her pure and tender life had been one 
grace and benefit to every human being that had seen 
and known her. They were so noble and so young ; 
they loved so fondly and so well ; life, had it been 
granted to them, seemed to hold a prospect of so much 
happiness ; and yet, enmeshed in the terrible entity 
which men called Revolution, they sat there, hand in 
hand, for the last day that they should ever pass to- 
gether. 

The other prisoners respected their great sorrow and 
greater love. One corner of the common room was 
left to the married lovers. They recalled the tender 
memories of their past love, they reminded each other 
of scenes and incidents in their youth and passion. 
Each was brave for the other. Lucile's only regret 
was that they could not die together. Victor hoped 
that she might yet be spared ; she believed, and be- 
lieved with joy, that she should soon follow. 

That evening, as they were removed to their sepa- 
rate cells for the night — for his last night on earth — a 
note was put into the hand of Lucile. It was from 
the Montagnard. He offered, if she would marry him, 
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to save her life. If she accepted, she was to send an 
answer that night. If no answer were then sent she 
should surely die. " I offer life or death," said the 
brief billet ; " but do not mistake me. I am not to be 
played with. If you do not accept, I give you as a 
sacrifice to the justice of the Republic." 

Lucile crumpled up the note and threw it from her 
into the darkness of the cell. She hardly regarded 
that part which spoke of life ; but the prospect of 
near and certain death, of soon following Victor to 
heaven, filled her with peace and joy. She felt 
certain that they could not be long divided. 

Victor wished to spare Lucile the pang of the last 
parting on the fatal morrow. He induced Madame 
Bault to promise to leave his wife's cell locked until 
the tumbrils should have left the prison ; but the kind 
gaoler could not resist the young wife's tears and 
prayers, and there, in the early morning, in the long 
stone corridor below the grate of Victor's cell, stood 
Lucile. They could not see each other, but they could 
speak together. She could not quite reach his hand, 
which stretched out between the iron bars of the grate. 

Soon the prison was all astir. Many were to die 
that morning. The tumbrils and the populace waited 
at the gate. The horsemen who were to escort the 
carts to the scaffold chatted and smoked their pipes. ' 
In the prison, gaolers and headsmen were busy. The 
arms of the condemned were bound, the long hair was 
shorn to the shortness required for the axe. As each 
cartful of condemned was ready, it was marched 
off into its tumbril ; and the terrible roar of the crowd, 
mingled with the shrill screams and laughter of the 
insulteuses, pierced into the prison whenever the 
wickets were opened to let out another batch. Victor 
was left to the last. As Sanson and his assistants 
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approached the cell, a great heartburst of agony broke 
from poor Lucile. " Husband ! love ! soon, soon we 
meet again ! " The key of the executioner grated in 
the lock — a moment, and he would come forth. A 
blanched stupor of horror, and of agony beyond human 
endurance, numbed all the senses of the fond young 
wife, and, in a merciful swoon, she fell heavily upon the 
stone pavement. '* Better so ! " muttered Victor, as he 
pressed one long kiss upon the insensible pale lips, and 
then hurried on lest she should return to consciousness 
before he was gone. The door was opened, and a flood 
of light greyed into the long corridor and the dim 
prison. He ascended the steps to the street. The air 
blew fresh, and the light revived him. The crowd, the 
hootings and roars, nerved him and braced his soldier 
courage. For him the bitterness of death was past, and 
he rode onward to the scaffold, and passed out of life 
like a proud, brave man, for whom all dread had ended. 
Some of her fellow-prisoners and Madame Bault 
tended poor Lucile through that most wretched diay. 
When the list of the next day's accusations came, and 
she saw her name written on chalk upon the door of her 
cell, she became calm, and even happy. On that next 
day she was tried. Clad in white, with a black silk 
scarf crossed upon her bosom and fastened round her 
waist, her bright fair hair flowing loose to her girdle, 
her colour heightened and her eyes strangely radiant, 
she went, in a sort of tremulous triumph, to the mur- 
der-bar of the Revolution. Never, since Madame 
Roland stood there, had the Tribunal seen such a 
vision. A murmur, of doubtful import — half- revolu- 
tionary fury, half-involuntary admiration — ran through 
the galleries. Amid all the crimes committed, O 
Liberty ! in thy name, none could, be greater than the 
sacrifice to popular demoniac fury of a woman so pure. 
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so tender, and so innocent. She answered all ques- 
tions modestly and laconically. Her soft, clear, femi- 
nine voice produced a kind of sympathy in the court. 
Fouquier Tinville felt the sympathy, and, not unwilling 
to spare such a victim, suggested answers which might 
tend to save her. It appeared, too, that she had been 
anonymously denounced. But she repelled all efforts 
to let her escape. She not only accepted, but she 
desired death. Once, at a movement in the court, she 
looked round, and then she saw the Montagnard, with 
a haggard pallor on his anxious sallow face. He held 
up a warning finger to caution her against the impru- 
dence of her answers ; but she persisted. She declared 
her wish to join her murdered husband ; she avowed 
that she had loved the Queen ; she admitted that she 
was an aristocrat. At the mention of the Queen, a 
hoarse ominous growl ran through the gallery. Sym- 
pathy with the "Widow Capet" was fatal, and Fouquier 
Tinville felt that his chance of showing mercy was 
gone. Her doom was soon pronounced. As she left 
the Tribunal once more she murmured, '* O husband ! 
love ! soon, soon I come ! " She entered the prison with 
a quick step. To the inquiries of those who crowded 
round, she answered with the usual sign of the uplifted 
finger. She seemed happy, even joyful. One night 
only divided her from Victor. She confessed to a Con- 
stitutional priest, who, in lay clothes, was tolerated in 
the Conciergerie. She refused the offer of Madame 
Bault to pass the night with her in her cell ; she was 
happy, quite happy, she said, and should sleep well. 
To her youth, so full of life, death had no terror. 

The next morning came. She seemed sublimed to 
a kind of rapture. She spoke little, but said a few 
kindly words to those who, weeping, bid her farewell. 
She gave her last ornament to Madame Bault, and 
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submitted, with cheerful quiet, to have her long golden 
locks cut off, and her fair arms bound. Passing out 
of the wicket, she quailed for a moment under the in- 
sults of the women and the roar of the surging crowd. 
The tricoteuse, who had once threatened her, was there, 
mocking and jeering at the fair young creature who 
was beyond her power, because so glad to die. 

The long agony of the transit through the brutal 
streets to the Place de la Revolution did not dismay her. 
She seemed lifted above the consciousness of surround- 
ing things by an inner ecstasy which transcended the 
suffering of the hour. In the cart with her was an old 
man, very ill and feeble. His arms being bound, he could 
not maintain his position, and the mob laughed loudly 
to see him fall and weep. Lucile sustained his white 
head upon her knees, and, forgetting herself, spoke to 
him words of comfort and of hope. A young noble, who 
had been her fellow-prisoner, and who went to death 
gaily and defiantly, regarded her with undisguised ad- 
miration. Her fellow-sufferers all looked to her for 
the inspiration of courage and of calm. The tumbrils 
reached the scaffold. She gazed for a second at the 
blade of the axe, which, bright and sunny though the 
summer morning was, gleamed dull and cruel, dim with 
much shearing through necks, worn with much sharpen- 
ing, and discoloured with dark stains of blood. She had 
arrived in the last of the tumbrils. Sanson usually be- 
headed women first ; but she begged to be left to the 
last, in order that no other might have the pain of wait- 
ing so long and of witnessing so much horror. She said 
a few kindly words of farewell to each of her compan- 
ions that left her to mount the steps of the guillotine ; 
she comforted the old man to the last. AH were gone, 
and after about an hour of waiting, her turn came. 
Murmuring,*' Husband, husband, I comcf" she rapidly 
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ascended the steps. The heavy blade descended, the 
hard steel tore sharply through the white soft neck — 
and the wife had her wish, and had rejoined her hus- 
band. The Revolution, as Vergniaud said. Saturn- 
like, devoured its own children. The Montagnard 
denouncer went the common way. His fate had one 
feature of peculiar bitterness. He was executed on 
the ninth Thermidor, when Robespierre had fallen 
from power, and when, in consequence, the " Terror*' 
was at an end. ' As the tumbrils which contained its 
last Fourn^es rolled onwards to the Barri^redu Trone, 
the people in the streets of Saint Antoine shouted to 
the condemned that Robespierre had fallen, and tried 
to save the last victims of his reign. The Montagnard 
made frantic efforts ; he appealed passionately to the 
people for help, for life ; he recited his services and 
his sufferings for the Revolution. It seemed for one 
moment — a moment of unspeakable anxiety to the 
Montagnard — that the mob would save the last death- 
batch of the '* Terror." His maddened shrieks for life 
died away, stifled in the hoarseness of despair, as 
black Henriot, waving his sabre, and calling on the 
mounted escort, charged, and drove back the surging 
mob. Henriot succeeded in delivering to Sanson the 
tale of seventy heads, but the wretched Montagnard 
seemed more dead than alive as he was hurried up the 
steps of the guillotine. In that terrible instant, in 
which a gleam of hope for his life shone vainly upon the 
Montagnard, Lucile and Victor were perhaps avenged. 
Jacques August-Tenth and his tricoteuse wife 
perished on Vend6miaire 13th, when Citizen Buona- 
parte, with a whiff of grapeshot, blew the life out of 
the sansculottism of the Revolution, as it stood at bay 
in its last effort against the counter-revolution, under 
Lepelletier, in the Church of St Roch. 
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After Vend^miaire came a time in which the 
" Terror" was execrated and its many victims mourned. 
At the Bals d Victime crape on the left arm was 
worn by many in sorrowing sympathy for the fate of 
Lucile and of Victor ; and, reader, we too may mourn 
them still. They were the lesser natures for whom, 
even when most innocent, it is ever dangerous to 
come between the fell pass and incensed points of 
mighty opposites. They stood, in their helpless 
innocence, between the opponents in the terrible 
struggle that ensued when the long misrule of effete 
authority was supplanted by sanguinary French 
anarchy. They, with so many others, were victims 
of that great conflict; but the pathos of their fate 
is not on that account the less. They were caught 
up, and whirled round to death, in the maelstrom of 
the Revolution. Lucile was a rare and ideal woman ; 
a woman with the balanced beauty of the equal soul 
and frame. How fair, how tender, and how good she 
was ! Like Posthumous, her young husband seems to 
us ennobled by the high love of such a wife. She makes 
him beautiful, as the moon hallows the earth. Beauty 
and courage, united by such tender love, pass, in the 
prime and glory of their radiant youth, to death, through 
the red frame of the hideous guillotine. Sorrow and 
suffering end there. Born in another, and a happier 
time, we had, perhaps, met them, joyous and joy-giving, 
as types of happiness and of charm ; but chancing to 
be placed in the mad fever-time of the Revolution, we 
see them in the stony grey of dungeons, and we part 
with them when Fate has led them to her fatal scaffold. 
And shall not we too, O reader, mourn, if it be but for 
a moment, in these far-removed times, the sad and early 
deaths of these victims of the " Terror " i 
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TELL you how we passed the first Christmas 
Day after we were married ? Well, I don't 
mind telling you about it. As I look back, my 
memory of the day is full of tenderness checkered 
with merriment ; it was a day of mirth and happiness, 
dashed with just a little pain. You see, we married 
very young and rather imprudently. I was poor at 
that time. Polly's friends objected wholly to the 
match ; and, moreover, they persecuted her to marry 
another man. At this distance of time I can afford 
to forgive, and therefore I will merely record my con- 
viction that that man was a beast, Pauline's family 
were not worthy of her ; she well knows that it is so, 
though she cannot be brought to admit the fact. The 
views of the family differed totally from the views 
that Polly and myself entertained, and as she was 
very wretched, and was even becoming ill, we resolved 
upon a rash but decisive step. Why did we marry in 
November, at such a dismal time of the year } Why, 
because, I suppose, we loved each other so much that 
we did not care to wait for fine weather. I have no 
sympathy with pride of family ; but still it would be 
wrong to conceal the fact that Polly was connected 
with the Fitz-Bakers of Harley Street — a fact which 
will of itself lead the intelligent reader to infer that 
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she had been brought up in great gentility, and had 
been surrounded by comfort and even luxury. 

The marriage was a quiet — a very quiet one. It 
was strictly private. Some persons called it a stolen 
marriage, but we did not mind them. We were 
married, by private arrangement, at St Botolph-cum- 
Alphage, at eight o'clock, on a misty, damp, chilly- 
winter morning. The hour was chosen partly in order 
to enable my friend George Lawler, who was to give 
away Polly, to be in court at ten. The other friend 
present was my cousin Frank (of H.M. gunboat 
Bowzer)^ and we were all to breakfast together, after 
the redding, before Polly and I started on our wedding 
tour. We looked, when we met outside the church, 
rather like a party of cold, sheepish criminals ; but 
Frank soon put some life and warmth into his fellow- 
conspirators. 

When I said that only two friends were present, I 
forgot Hector. Hector was (and is, for that matter) 
a black-and-tan coUey-dog. He is of an affectionate 
and playful disposition, and is extravagantly fond of 
his little mistress ; though it is not for me to blame 
him for that, seeing that I am just as bad. He is an 
irrepressible animal. When Polly Iqft home he escaped 
with her. To do him justice. Hector, had never liked 
the other man, but had always been friendly with me, 
even before he could have known that we should 
eventually become connected by marriage. He invited 
himself to assist at our wedding, and was the first to 
enter the church, with a view probably of ascertaining, 
from personal inspection, that all preparations were 
made. I was greatly disturbed in^mind as to his pos- 
sible conduct during the sacred rite ; but I did him a 
great injustice. He was so unobtrusive that I quite 
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lost sight of him, and having other things to think of, 
I soon forgot his presence. 

This pleasing reticence on Hector's part was sub- 
sequently accounted for by a discovery (made by the 
pew-opener) that he had been all the time engaged in 
worrying a hassock in a private pew. I well remem- 
ber how cold and empty the church seemed, and how 
the clergyman's voice echoed through the chill void. 
The mural tablets and monuments looked at us 
depressingly, and I had, for one moment, a terrible 
thrill of anxiety as I thought how my darling was 
giving up friends, and sacrificing perhaps better for- 
tunes, in order to link her future life with mine. She 
was all smiles, and tears, and blushes. I remember 
how her little hand trembled on my arm, and how cold 
it was as I clasped it in mine ; and yet she looked so 
pretty, and was — oh ! so very, very dear to me. 

We all breakfasted together, and then Polly and I 
drove to the railway station. I had scraped together 
enough money for a honeymoon trip of a fortnight. 
Polly had written home a letter, which was to be posted 
en route, and she was terribly anxious about the result. 

We started. Hector, by order of a hard-hearted 
station-master, had been immured in a dog-hutch in 
the van ; but as the train sped on his faithful bowlings 
were so distracting, and so afflicting to his tender- 
hearted little mistress, that when we stopped at the 
first station I had to bribe a porter to let Hector join 
us. In his barkings and gambols of ecstasy he fright- 
ened an elderly maiden lady in the carriage, and then 
Polly had to take him up on her seat, where he re- 
mained quiet for the rest of the journey. 

We rested that night by the shore, with ocean 
sounding, with star and system rolling past; and 
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passed a most happy fortnight. Still there was for each 
an undercurrent of anxiety : Polly longing for reconcilia- 
tion with her family, while I was anxious to be again at 
work, and to earn enough to make my wife comfortable. 

On our return we commenced our married life in 
rtiy set of chambers on a third floor in Gray's Inn. 
Our marriage had been so sudden that we had no time 
to make any other arrangement ; and I held the rooms 
for an unexpired term. It seemed queer to me at 
first to see in the old chambers in which I had lived 
alone, a feathered hat, a lady's cloak, little gloves, and 
little boots lying about ; but I soon got used to that. 

How well I remember that first residence of ours ! 
I can see every part of the room, every bit of furniture 
in it, as I think of the old place. The walls were 
panelled; there were seats in the deep window 
embrasures ; there was a carved fireplace ; and the 
piano which I hired for Polly stood on the right of 
the door. We preferred the freedom of chambers to 
lodgings, and I could not then prudently afford to 
take or furnish a house. We were frightfully happy 
in those chambers! We were more or less waited 
upon by one Tutchin, a laundress, who was kindly 
and sympathising, though negligent and inebriated. 
Polly had a good opportunity of learning house — or 
chamber— keeping. 

Tutchin, when in liquor, was uncertain of temper 
Her moods alternated between the bellicose and the 
maudlin. Once, when it was a '*wet morning" with 
Tutchin, she was very rude to Polly. I spoke to her 
impressively, almost angrily. Giving way to her 
inebriated temper, Tutchin seized upon a tiny pair of 
new boots belonging to Polly, and hurled them through 
the open window into the quad. I had to rush down 
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without my hat to retrieve the property. I found 
that a boy of vicious aspect had possessed himself of 
the boots, and was moving off with them. He regarded 
them probably as a kind of miraculous manna. " Hallo, 
you young scoundrel ! " I shouted. '* Give me these 
boots directly. You know they are not yours, you 
young villain ! " 

" How do I know they 're yourn } " said the youth, 
with a defiant feeling of property expressed in his 
clutch upon the article. 

Our beadle answered him. Having stolen up in 
an absent manner, he brought a stout cane with a 
luscious swish into stinging contact with the crupper 
region of that rude and dishonest boy ; who emitted 
a howl, dropped the boots, and fled incontinently, 
muttering good words and wishes as he ran. Arrived 
at a safe distance, he broke into quick time, and I 
observed with satisfaction that he seemed to derive 
comfort from rubbing himself. 

Returning triumphantly with my spoils, I found 
Tutchin penitent and Polly relenting. I plunged 
vigorously into the dialogue, and after a tense 
exordium on the evils of intoxication, and an utter 
prohibitionof any future rudeness to Polly, I threatened 
Tutchin with a complaint to the benchers, which 
would lose her her berth. She wept copiously, and 
was fearfully contrite, protesting good intentions in a 
damp, husky voice ; but I cut her maudlin penitence 
very short, and she disappeared in a colossal hiccough. 
I fancy she had a slight fall in going down-stairs. The 
interview had been an agitating one for Tutchin. 
Her emotional temperament, worked upon by ardent 
spirits, caused her feelings to be, on such occasions, 
" one too many for her." 
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Well, it was getting on towards Christmas. It was 
in the year i8 — .. You remember that year ? It was 
ideal Christmas weather — plenty of snow on the 
ground, and a steady, hard frost. We had often 
spoken about our Christmas Day, but Polly had a 
firm, though erroneous, conviction that her family 
would relent at that sacred season — would forgive us, 
and invite us to dinner on Christmas Day. 

As I expected, nothing of the kind occurred. 
Except for dear Polly's sake, I didn't care whether 
they forgave us or not. We waited until three days 
before Christmas Day, and then we determined that 
we must dine alone, together, and provide our own 
first Christmas dinner. 

I forgot to say that that good fellow, my wild sea- 
cousin I^rank, had sent us a present of wine, so that 
we were well off in that particular, and had even 
champagne and port — of good quality, too. All my 
people, as is generally known, live in Yorkshire. They 
had invited us down for Christmas, and I should 
have been very proud to show them my dear little 
wife ; but the f^ct was, we found we couldn't afford 
the journey, and as Polly kept hoping and hoping 
for the reconciliation that did not come, we were 
driven to arrange for our own Christmas dinner ; and 
we debated the subject solemnly in a serious parlia- 
ment of two. 

" I '11 tell you what I '11 do, Polly," said I. '' I '11 
just run out and buy a turkey." 

'^ Oh, for goodness-gracious' sake, no ! " cried Polly, 
in alarm. " A turkey is — oh, ever so expensive, you 
silly fellow. Besides, it 's too big. We couldn't cook 
it, or carve it, or eat it. No ; a turkey won't do." 

" Very good, Polly. Then, if a turkey won't do, 
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what do you say to a noble piece of roast beef — eh ? 
Shall I buy him?" 

"N-o-o; I don't think he'd do," rejoined Polly, 
shaking her head thoughtfully ; " he 's too big for us, 
and we should have to live on cold meat for a fort- 
night. I know you don't really like cold meat, dear." 

" Good again, Polly. Consider roast beef disposed 
of ; but it must be something. The question is. What 
is it to be ? " 

" What shoul4 you say," suggested Polly, doubt- 
fully, "to a nice steak ? " 

" I hate steak. I ate far too many in bachelor days, 
Polly. Then, think, steak on Christmas Day ! " 

" I Ve been looking at an old cookery-book lately," 
said Polly, timidly, *' and there 's a very nice soup that 
I think I could make. It 's called soup d la " 

" Never mind the d la — Oh, you model poor man's 
wife ! " I cried. " Make it, Polly dear, make it. It 's 
sure to be good — and now, what 's to be the next 
course } " 

" The pudding is all right. I know how to make 
that," said Polly, triumphantly. " I used to go into 
the kitchen at home when the Christmas pudding 
was being made, and see everything, and help. Oh, 
I used to be so useful ! I 'm easy in my mind about 
the pudding. And now, Harry dear, what do you say" 
(this was said in a kind of inspiration) "to — a — fowl } " 

" Capital ! the very thing ! Let us go and buy 
him, Polly. We must seem as if we knew all about 
fowls, and then trust entirely to the poulterer. By 
the way, isn't there some note or sign about his legs 
which tells you when he's tender, and plump, and 
nice .? " 

" I don't know. I am not sure. I believe that 
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some people can tell from their legs — but I fancy 
they are only farmers' wives and poulterers — whether 
fowls will turn out well I don't in the least know 
how they judge, but the poulterer is a very nice man, 
and we may be very lucky." 

We went together to the shop, in which birds, 
plucked and feathered, were exposed — in which wan 
fish were extended flabbily on gelid marble. 

Ultimately we bought a pheasant. He looked so 
noble in his plumage, and his tail . feathers were so 
striking, that we felt it would be cheaper to have him, 
especially as he cost very little more than the fowl. 
So our Christmas dinner was arranged. 

Christmas morning came. The day was snowy, 
cold, frosty. We went to church. We wouldn't go to 
the Temple, because we should have been separated ; 
but we went to Westminster Abbey. Polly was always 
attracted by the grand anthem pealing through the 
glorious Abbey. She would not have been happy if 
on Christmas Day we had omitted to worship its 
Divine Founder. 

Polly was a capital walker. After service was over 
we went into the Park to see the people skating and 
sliding, and then we walked briskly home to Gray's 
Inn, talking merrily about the cooking of our dinner. 
I should mention that Mrs Tutchin had applied to 
Polly for leave of absence on the day, under the plea 
of visiting her "fam'ly ;" and Polly, who was so kindly 
that she could hardly refuse any request, had granted 
the leave at^ once, so that we were about — ^we our- 
selves, without human aid — to try to cook our first 
Christmas dinner. Polly was hopeful, but she was 
nervous, too ; yes, she certainly was nervous. 

How I used to like walking along with the dear 
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little hand resting on my arm, and with the dear little 
face looking up to me ! How I loved my dear little 
wife's sweet, artless, kindly talk ! We were very, 
very happy, thank God ! 

The old chambers looked really cosy and comfort- 
able. I believe we were the only people in the house. 
We had, I remember, dark-green curtains, which we 
had bought a bargain. Polly had decorated our 
room very prettily with plenty of green-and-red 
holly ; but we had no mistletoe, because, as my wife 
sagely remarked, that was of no use to us now. I 
remembered that the year before, when I met Polly 
at a Christmas party, I thought the mistletoe a salu- 
brious and useful vegetable. We had a little kitchen, 
very bright and clean, which was in a little passage 
off the sitting-room. Polly, with an air of serious 
business, put on an apron over her silk frock, and 
began her preparations. I was not to " get in the 
way," or to " put her out,'* or to " look at her," but 
was to be ready to help when called upon ; so I took 
down Milton's " Ode on the Morning of Christ's 
Nativity," and Charles Dickens's beautiful Christian 
prose poem, the dear old " Carol." How my wife 
loved that book ! I read and Polly worked. The 
doors between the rooms were open, so that we could 
talk to each other. 

Gradually Polly became very busy. She cooked 
with a running commentary on her performance, 
which I could hear, and which ran somewhat as 
follows : " There, sir, you 're doing capitally — cap-i- 
tally " (here she seemed to be stirring something with 
a spoon). " Potatoes, don't you be so impatient ; I 
wish you'd boil without making so much noise about 
it. Soup — soup — take care what you 're about ! We 
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are not going to let Harry know what ^ la you are 
until you turn out — Oh, so nice ! Where *s the cookery- 
book? 'Take a spoonful' — exactly — ex-act-ly ; 
there we are. Now, pheasant, don't turn round so 
fast I you '11 get done too soon. Oh, what an in-val- 
u-able thing a wife is that can cook 1 Ah, pudding " 
(this was said with great complacency), "you are 
doing really beau-ti-fuUy. O Harry ! come here — 
come quickly — this nasty thing has stopped twirling!" 
I rushed in and found the pheasant getting himself 
done decidedly too much on one side. There was 
some defect in the machinery. Attempting to remedy 
this, the vicious and ill-conditioned bird — the poulterer 
ought to have cautioned us about its infernal temper 
— fell heavily, head first, into the pan. " Hope he 's 
hurt himself," said Polly, viciously. However, we 
fastened him up again, and set him spinning like a live 
bait. I had a private fear that one side of him would 
be disproportionately done ; but I didn't say this, and 
was sent back into the sitting-room. 

At length all was ready for dinner, and we sat 
down opposite each other, the plates warming in the 
fender. Soup first — Polly's mysterious soup. It is 
duly helped ; we each took a sip, then put down our 
spoons and looked at each other. 

*' Why, what on earth is this, Polly } " 

" I 'm sure I don't know," said Polly, ruefully. " I 
think I must have left out something, and put in too 
much of something else — or something. Perhaps the 
cookery-book is wrong. It 's a funny soup. I 'm 
afraid it 's rather nasty, isn't it .'^ " 

" Well, it isn't exactly nice, Polly ; but so much the 
better. If we had had good soup we shouldn't enjoy 
our bird half so much. Soup always takes away your 
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appetite. Let 's get rid of the soup, and come with 
unspoiled appetites to our second course." 

" Oh, I am so glad that you are not cross ! " said 
Polly, gratefully (she was ready to cry). " It is so 
nice of you, dear." 

" I '11 tell you what it is, ma'am," I replied, sternly, 
"if you talk about my being cross, I '11 get up from 
table and come round and kiss you — there ! " 

" The soup is a failure, I confess," said poor Polly. 

"I'm so sorry, but " Here we looked at each 

other across the table, and then fairly burst out into 
peals of merry laughter. 

First and last, there was a great deal of laughter 
during that little feast. 

"We're an awful warning, Polly, to all young 
married couples trying to be their own cooks." 

*' We 're a beautiful example, / think," rejoined 
Polly. " But now for our pheasant." 

He was well cooked — partially. One side was very 
much done, the other not so much done ; but, as I 
suggested, if you took a piece of the overdone, and. 
then a piece of the underdone, you got at a kind of 
average ; and he was really quite eatable. The pota- 
toes had been dealt with much as Alfred had treated 
the neatherd's cake. 

The Christmas pudding may be quoted as a sort of 
success, though when he was turned out he broke 
all into little pieces, and looked like the debris of a 
Martello tower blown up by gun-cotton. I don't 
think he was cooked nearly enough; but there was 
a good deal of strong flavour about him, and he 
was of a satisfying nature, so that after pudding 
you felt that you had dined. He was the last 
of our difficulties — cheese and dessert are compara- 
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tively nothing, as trials; and we got on well with 
them. 

I opened a bottle of cousin Frank's old port — Polly 
wouldn't take a whole glass, so she sipped out of mine. 
We made up the cheerful fire, put on some chestnuts, 
and things looked very comfortable. We had a capital 
lamp, which made our room softly brilliant. Alto- 
gether we had a satisfactory Christmas home look, 
and a still more satisfactory home feeling of deep, 
fond love for each other. 

I drew aside the curtains, and looked at the 
night. It increases your sense of comfort in a nice 
warm room to look on a winter exterior. The old 
houses in the quadrangle looked very dark, except 
where snow rested on sloping roofs, on window-sills, 
and on all projections. The chapel was curiously- 
crusted and fretted with snow ornamentation. The 
gas-lamps shone ruddily through the frosty air and 
scene. The ground was thickly covered with a white 
carpet; and one human figure, bending forward 
against the keen northern air, plodded onwards, with 
muffled, noiseless steps, across the square. The 
stars twinkled brightly against the background of the 
dark, steel-blue sky. It seemed a shame to keep them 
out there in the cold. Polly came and looked. The 
aspect of things outside was so very wintry that she 
shivered, and I hugged her to restore circulation. 
Then we turned again to our own fireside. 

When I married I took my name off the Colchicum 
Club, and gave up smoking. I wanted to do away 
with an expense. I had at the time a box of fine 
Havannah cigars, which I did not absolutely get rid 
of, as I thought they might some day be useful, if not 
to us, to our children's children; — but this is advancing- 
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matters. Now Polly knew where this box was kept, 
and on this Christmas Day evening she first made a 
spill, then got out a cigar, and then came and pre- 
sented the pair to me, insisting upon my having a 
weed. Wasn't it nice and thoughtful of her? I 
hadn't smoked for some time, and this weed was so 
good. While I basked and smoked, Polly went to 
her piano, and played and sang some of the dear old 
songs that I loved so much, some of those that she 
used to sing when first I loved her. 

Polly had at that time a way of sitting on a low 
stool and resting her head on my knee. When the 
cigar was finished and the music done she came and 
sat down in her favourite position. She was grave 
and very tender ; and so we sat and talked, and were 
very happy. Polly said that the ghost of Christmas 
Present had shed some sprinklings from his torch upon 
our little hearth. I thought so too. 

" Polly, dear," I said, stroking her head, " we Ul have, 
please God, a better Christmas Day in time to come.'* 

" Harry/ my dear, dear Harry, we may have a better 
in the mere sense of comfort or luxury, but I shall 
never know, or want to know, a happier Christmas Day 
than this. I never shall. And how patient you were with 
my sad failure in cookery ! Why, you dear, ki " 

Here I stopped little Polly's mouth by a process 
which I had found from experience to be, as they say 
of some patent medicines, " pleasantly efficacious." 

Then I could not repress a momentary feeling, half 
of sadness, half of bitterness, as I thought of the home 
which my Polly had given up for my sake, and I said — 

" Wife, wife, little, little wife, I can't help feeling, 
almost sadly, that if you had stopped in your father's 
house you would not have had to cook for yourself; 
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you would have been more comfortable than you can 
be here " 

"Harry, Harry," murmured Polly, in her low, tender, 
cooing voice, "it is cruel of you to say that. ^ Where 
could I ever be so happy as with my own dear 
husband ? " 

Here she sat upon my knee, wound her arms round 
my neck, and I felt her soft kiss upon my lips. Then 
she half sang, in her sweet undertone, "And thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God." 
My heart was very full, and I could only press her to 
it. She was so exquisitely dear to me ! I felt " all 
my mother rush into my eyes," and I could only 
stammer huskily, " God for ever bless you, my own 
dear Polly — my darling wife ! " 

It smote me with a pang of exceeding tenderness 
to feel that a creature so beautiful, so young, so gentle, 
so tender, and so utterly pure and good, had left all 
for me — ^had given up home, father and mother, 
brothers and sisters, in order to link her lot with 
mine, and to become my devoted, unselfish helpmate. 
I prayed to God that I might prove worthy of such a 
blessing. And so the sacred, blessed Christmas Day- 
came to a peaceful end. 

At that time I worked very hard. My professional 
business was growing, and I added to our income by- 
literature. I wrote for magazines, and had an engage- 
ment on the Penny Python^ in which I reviewed books 
and wrote leaders. Some of my articles on constitu- 
tional-law questions attracted a good deal of notice. 

A Vice-Chancellor actually asked the editor of the 
Python who had written the articles } Polly desired 
to see this Vice-Chancellor, and I took her into the 
court in which his Honour was delivering a lucid 
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judgment. He could not know why her bright eyes 
regarded him with so much interest ; but Polly was 
full of proud delight to think that such a man, in such ' 
a wig, sitting on such a seat of honour, should have 
praised my articles. I was doubly pleased because 
she was pleased. 

Sometimes I *'did" a new play, and then Polly 
went with me, in great glee, to the theatre, and we 
enjoyed ourselves mightily. My writings (I never 
think, by the way, that they were sufficiently ap- 
preciated) won for me a certain shred of reputation ; 
but Polly was my fame, and twined for me the laurel 
of renown, which she blended with the myrtle of love. 
She has, I believe, to this day every scrap that I 
then wrote locked up somewhere in her cabinet. She 
thought highly enough of me, you may be sure. 
Sometimes I had to work very late, and on those 
occasions my wife obstinately refused to go to bed. 
She would sit up with me. She used to read, sitting 
as quiet as a little mouse, in order not to disturb me ; 
and she kept a nice fire, made me coffee, and looked 
to the lamp. She was my true helpmeet Our lives 
were doubled and shared. No one knows how hard 
the work was, but it was rewarded. I think the 
kindly heavens must have so loved Polly that her 
husband was certain to be successful. We worked 
and struggled together; we had our wholesome 
sorrows and cares, but we had many joys and much 
happiness. We were drawn very close together by 
that joint life of work and love. Polly was formed 
to cheer poverty and to adorn prosperity. When my 
manuscript was blotted, interlined, and undecipher- 
able, she fair-copied it for me. When ill (I was once 
laid up from overwork), she was the tenderest and 
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most solicitous of kindly little nurses. We had one 
life, one hope, one love. 

At last I was prosperous. I had gained a fair 
business and a decent income, and we moved, first to 
Capsicum Square, Belgravia, and then to our present 
pretty little house at Kensington. 

When I was successful, and did not particularly want 
them, Polly's family forgave us, and paid us a formal 
visit of reconciliation. I had been very indignant with 
them, on account of their treatment of my wife, who 
was always extraordinarily sensitive to any unkind- 
ness ; and when they came, I behaved, I trust, with 
becoming haughtiness and unpleasantness. Perhaps 
I was a proud brute; but suddenly I caught sight 
of Polly's face, bent on me with an imploring look, 
the wistful eyes turned upwards, the corners of the 
little mouth drawn down. I couldn't stand that look, 
so I kissed her mother, disarranging, by the way, the 
old lady's front in the process. I shook hands with 
her father and the rest, and reconciliation was duly 
effected. I was glad, because Polly had so much 
wished it. There is a little Polly now ; yes, that 's the 
one now waddling across the rug, attempting to lift 
Hector off his feet, while he licks her chubby little 
face. He will knock her over,*in play, directly, and 
then there will be a howl. 

When little Polly ^^as very little she lived in a 
basket-machine, which was placed on the floor. The 
first time this cradle was brought into the sitting-room, 
Hector considered it and its contents for some time 
with exceeding gravity. He then looked up to PoUy, 
, who gave him a little nod. Thus encouraged, he 
solemnly adopted the little portent into his affections 
and protection. He placed this adoption in evidence, 
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by slowly wagging his tail as he sat, and then by very 
gently licking the baby's face. The little thing was not 
at all frightened, but crowed, and tried to pat Hector 
with its little paws. When Polly minor began to 
talk, she one day brought out a sound, something like 
"Et-ta," intended to represent his name. Hector 
was so moved that he gave one short, troubled bark, 
and then (Polly saw it) he emitted two large tears. 
He was very gentle with the little child, and they 
became great friends and playmates. They roll over 
each other on the rug, and little Polly goes to sleep 
with her curly head resting on Hector, who never moves 
until she does. I notice that he adopts, as a foil to 
Polly's tender infancy, a certain unusual gravity of 
deportment when he is with her. With us, he is a 
child again. He walks out with the perambulator, 
and sometimes, when little Polly has gone to bed, he 
finds his -way up-stairs in order to continue some game 
with her. 

How Polly minor grows every day more like Polly ! 
She has her mother's eyes and ways. Polly is as 
fond a mother as she is a wife. 

Polly has plenty of servants now, including a pro- 
fessed cook (of whom Polly is secretly afraid) ; and 
she guides her ways by the best cookery-book, which 
was not born when we lived in Gray's Inn. We can 
give a very good Christmas dinner now. Polly calls 
me " papa " before the little trot, but she still calls 
me Harry when we are alone ; and I know that next 
Christmas Day she will certainly ask, *' Harry, dear, 
do you remember the first Christmas Day after we 
were married .? " 



AGNES BERNAUERIN. 



" Her fate was sad, 
Yea, even of the saddest." — Old Play. 

IN the first quarter of the fifteenth century, Bavaria 
was ruled by two brothers, the Dukes Ernst and 
Wilhelm. Wilhelm died, and Ernst ruled alone, as 
Herzog von Baiern-Munchen, He was a widower, 
but had one son, the Duke Albrecht, who was heir to 
the throne. Duke Ernst was a narrow-minded, some- 
what ordinary man, very much priest-ridden. His 
conscience was troubled, and his nerves were weak ; 
and, according to the custom of his time, he became 
anxious to secure the favour of the Church, in order 
to allay his fears ; for when a narrow nature is much 
occupied by selfish dread, the priest inevitably has 
dominion given into his hand. If the coward be a 
prince, the priest sways the government, domineers 
the land, and rules the family; and especially was 
this the case in the Middle Ages. Duke Ernst was 
not altogether satisfied with his son's character or 
conduct. He half-disliked, half-feared, and wholly 
misunderstood his princely son. The essential 
difference between the natures of the two dukes was 
so great, that thorough comprehension by the father 
of the son was perhaps impossible. Growing more 
timid, more jealous, and more irritable as his health 
faded, Duke Ernst became more bigoted and more 
distrustful, while the young duke was much beloved 
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by the laity, though an object of dislike to the 
priesthood. The Papal legate at his father's Court, 
and the confessor of the duke, regarded Albrecht with 
doubt and aversion. Instinctively did they distrust 
and dislike a character which, generous and lofty, was 
lifted, by its nobleness and power of thought, above 
the sphere of superstitions and of their influence; and 
on his part Albrecht saw that religion was with those 
men but a means of acquiring power, wealth, and 
pleasure. The two priests daily sowed in the mind 
of the father the seeds of enmity and jealousy, and 
taught him to suspect his son. The legate, one of 
the wily and worldly political agents of the Papacy, 
had sufficient ability to enable him to recognise the 
talents of the prince, and he was politic enough to 
endeavour at first to win the heir to the throne to 
the interests of " the Church ; " but to clear intellect 
cunning is transparent, and his Eminence had the 
mortification of finding that the higher nature of 
Albrecht could fathom his motives and estimate his 
character. Wounded self-love combined with baffled 
policy to arouse the hatred of the Churchman, who 
waited patiently for an opportunity of injuring the 
recusant, whom he had failed to subdue or win. The 
confessor, a more ordinary type of priest, caught his 
opinions in part from his superior, and was really 
inclined to doubt the orthodoxy of young Albrecht. 
He had, moreover, on more than one occasion, been 
exasperated and humiliated by the sarcasms of the 
scornful young heir, who owned the dangerous gift of 
satire, and who, in his generous youthful daring, never 
stopped to consider prudence or policy. There was no 
open rupture ; but the breach between the high-souled, 
high-spirited Albrecht and his valetudinarian father 
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widened gradually but surely, Albrecht well knew 
the objects of his enemies, but he continued to treat 
them with haughty contempt, while they repaid him by 
a feeling of quiet, intense, priestly malice ; and scorn 
deepened on the one side, as hatred festered on the other. 
The strongest cause for human enmity — difference of 
character and of motives — ^the instinctive conflict be- 
tween nobleness and baseness — did its quiet work at 
the Court of Bavaria. Father and son were estranged, 
and the priests waited for the day of opportunity. 

Albrecht, Herzog in BaierUy Pfalzgraf bet Rhein^ 
und Graf von Vohburg^ the heir-apparent of Bavaria, 
was fair and comely of presence, and though some- 
what slight of figure, was tall, strong, and active. In 
the records of the Middle Ages you occasionally meet 
with characters who contrast with their times almost 
as silk does with iron. So strong and stern were 
those stormy, struggling days, straining in throes of 
travail with our modern civilisation, that a man who 
looks upon us from out of them, gentle and thought- 
ful, through the bars of the helmet, seems, by contrast 
with the clashing elements jarring in rough power 
around him, to be weak and characterless. There is 
an apparent want of harmony in the contrast between 
such a character and the times in which it is set to 
live and act. We judge things and times far removed 
from our experience of their forms of life, by those 
broad leading characteristics which, from out the dim 
past, force themselves most typically and prominently 
into the foreground. The young duke was cultured 
and thoughtful, and therefore gentle, in advance of 
his day and land ; although, as is not uncommon with 
imaginative natures, he was fond of all physical exer- 
cises, of the hunting-field and of the tilt-yard ; he 
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excelled in the jousts, of which in leisure moments he 
sang in lays which rivalled those of the minstrels, who 
ever found in Albrecht a kind friend and a princely 
patron. For the duke loved well the "gentle and 
joyous science" of minstrel and Minnesanger (or Jove- 
singer). His heart was bold and his arm strong, but 
he yet could dream and sing. The minstrelsy of the 
age was gay and bright. It was descriptive, instead 
of being, as later poetry is, analytical or introspective ; 
it was objective instead of subjective. Not yet had 
the time come in which man 

** Griff denkend in seine BrustJ*^ 

The rdmaunt, or ballad, was the forerunner of the 
poem. It sang joyously of war, of love, of wine ; of 
things external to the mystic inner life of man'; or 
painted in gaiety the life of adventure which knight 
and noble led in enjoyment and in zest. 

Albrechfs whole nature was suffused with romance. 
He longed for glory, and absorbed into his character 
all that was best and purest in the chivalry which 
was the noblest life-ideal of the age ; but he stood 
apart from the more material and temporary elements 
of the time — the thirst of ambition and the desire of 
aggrandisement. His organisation was nervous, fine, 
susceptive. In that age of iron, he had perhaps rather 
the virtues of the ideal knight-errant, than the qualities 
of a feudal ruler. He was proud, revengeful, and ambi- 
tious, though without the ills that should accompany 
ambition. When his pride was stirred, he was 

** Most lofty, insolent, and passionate." 

It was a character of great beauty and much noble- 
ness, but was likely in the fifteenth century to lead its 
owner into heavy and bitter sorrows ; it was likely, in 
short, to bring its owner into conflict with his times. 
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But Albrecht kept himself strangely aloof from love. 
He was an idealist, and pictured to his own glowing, 
yet pure imagination, an ideal of womanhood. Re- 
membering his princely birth, and knowing well how 
loveless royal political wedlock was, the young duke 
sighed, and wished that he were a simple knight, who 
could find, and woo, and win the one peerless maiden 
who lived in his dreaming fancy. Thousands of young 
knights envied the high-born heir of Baiern ; while he, 
in his turn, envied those who envied him. His dreams 
of woman were of such a woman, partly, as his time 
held to be ideal ; for no man escapeswholly theinfluence 
of the atmosphere he breathes, the influence of the ideas 
of the age in which he lives. The writings of even 
Shakspeare have an Elizabethan tone. Gay, and yet 
thoughtful, courteous, gentle, generous, magnanimous, 
was the knightly heir to the throne of Bavaria. But, 
he was, as yet, irresolute, and " had the indecision of 
strong imagination. The fervid lyrical gladness of 
his youth waited for events to shape it, and to give it 
form and consistency. He lived his own life, keeping 
much apart from his father and his father's Court. In 
an age of superstition, thought always ranked as 
heterodoxy ; and the young duke, bold of speech and 
sarcastic of humour, had not escaped the suspicions 
which his times attached to those who thought beyond 
priestcraft. 

In the year 1428 a great tournament was held in 
Augsburg. Duke Albrecht was one of the challengers. 
Excitement was a necessity of a nature so ideal, and, 
as is usually the case with temperaments and organi- 
sations like his, enthusiasm developed a force and 
address which far transcended the level of his ordinary 
power. His whole nature remained comparatively 
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dark and dim until lit up by enthusiasm. En- 
thusiasm, excitement, kindled him into beauty and 
radiance, as a pure flame illumines an alabaster lamp. 
Arrayed in golden harness, and mounted on a noble 
horse, his cheek flushing and his eye sparkling, his 
whole form seemed sublimed by the ennobling con- 
sciousness of courage and the glorious anticipation of 
victory. And so, 

" From spur to plume a star of tournament," 

he charged through the lists in Augsburg, 

"Before the eyes of ladies and of kings." 

He had just run a course in which he had unhorsed 
his opponent, and was led unhelmed before the throne 
to receive from the white hands of beauty the reward 
of valour. His squire held the panting horse as the 
Turniervoigt, the marshal of the lists, led the victo- 
rious duke, glowing with the pride of conquest, to 
the throne of the Queen of Beauty and of Love. 
All eyes were fixed upon the successful knight. 
Warriors looked on with admiring pride, while from 
the eyes of ladies rained those glances, " burning yet 
tender," which formed the dearest guerdon of knightly 
prowess. As the duke passed, bareheaded, across the 
lists, his eye fell upon a face which instantly arrested 
his whole attention. For a moment he stopped to 
gaze. Well used, to behold beauty, and at that 
moment surrounded by a galaxy of lovely women, 
the duke felt that he had never yet seen aught so 
fair — so beautiful — with a beauty above that which 
strikes the senses. In front of the barrier raised 
before the place set apart for the people, stood a young 
girl, gazing eagerly and intently upon the royal 
knight ; her lips were slightly parted, and in her fair 
face glowed the heightened colour aroused by the 
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terrors of the tilt and the excitement of victory ; her 
blue eyes were full of liquid glittering, and she bent 
forward in order to see the hero who had stirred h<er 
pity and terror, who had aroused within her the noble 
emotions of the mimic war. Next to her stood an 
old man, in the dress of a simple burgher. As the 
duke's long and admiring glance reached her eyes, she 
dropped them modestly, and blushing deeply, drew 
her hood over her fair auburn hair, and turned to the 
old man, taking his arm, and clinging closely to him. 
The duke felt in that brief moment a sensation 
strange and sweet A something in the maiden's 
soul looked through her eyes, and struck upon his 
heart a spark of fine love. But many eyes were 
upon the royal victor of the tournament, and turn- 
ing away with a sigh, he knelt mechanically, with 
abstracted thought, before the Queen of Beauty, 
and received the chaplet Escaping as quickly as 
he could from the congratulations and compliments of 
lady and of knight, Duke Albrecht called to him his 
squire, Conrad, and bade him find out who the maiden 
was. The squire found many willing informants. 
The young girl was called Agnes Bernauerin, and was 
the daughter of a barber, or barber-surgeon. She was 
well known in Augsburg, and was popularly termed 
" Angela," on account both of her rare goodness and 
surpassing beauty. Agnes was one of those women 
who are such perfect ideals of womanhood that they 
stand abstracted above rank, or position, or surround- 
ings. Innate purity, delicacy, nobleness, shone through 
her beauty. Manner is the expression of inner grace 
and tenderness of feeling and of thought, and the pure 
and gentle Agnes might well have been a princess 
masquerading for the nonce in the kirtle and dress of 
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a lowly burgher maiden. Her fame was spotless, and 
all Augsburg knew and respected the simple barber- 
surgeon's child. The Duke Albrecht visited her. In 
Agnes he found his ideal of womanhood ; he found 
the one woman created for his heart to love. He 
understood why he had hitherto felt it impossible to 
love ; he comprehended the miserhood of feeling which 
had compelled him to hoard affection until fate should 
show him the one being on earth created for his high 
idealising nature. He loved, according to his nature, 
with a strange, intense mixture of passion and of 
thoughtfulness. His fondness was blended with and 
intensified by analysis till thought only elevated 
impulse, and the impulses alike of soul and of sense 
were at once ennobled and deepened by sublimated 
thinking. To him, heir to a crown, came, in angel 
woman's guise, the highest happiness accorded to 
man — the happiness of a love worthy and perfect ; of 
a love which blended into harmony the instincts of 
the heart and the dream of the imagination. 

He, too, continued to Agnes her name of Angela. 
His love was rewarded by the deeper, if blinder, love 
of woman. She gave to him — not to the Duke 
•Albrecht, but to the knightly ideal of her maiden 
dreamings — the whole love of her entire being. They 
were married privately. The happy duke bore his 
bride to his castle, and there, unmindful of court 
intrigues, or of his father s coldness, indifferent to the 
whole world without, the duke and duchess lived 
entirely for themselves and for their entrancing dream 
of joy — lived a life too near to the ideal of human 
bliss to be lasting. But they recked not of that. 
Edch was all to the other. The present was so fair 
and so absorbing, that they blotted out the past and 
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heeded not the future. All excess of human joy is, 
generally, the forerunner of the extremity of human 
misery. Excess of the one is intended, perhaps, as a 
counter-balance to the other extreme, which, veiled 
as yet, is nevertheless approaching silently but surely. 
Meanwhile, hunting, singing, and loving ever, sur- 
rounded by Minnesanger and knightly friends, few 
but choice, the happy lovers turned the old Schloss 
into the home of love, of romance, of charm, and of a 
happiness which, if it could but last, would leave for 
humanity but little to hope for in the heaven to which 
human sorrow and human aspiration transfer their 
dreams of perfect beauty and unfading joy. 

In the summer mornings, fresh and joyous, when 
the sun, that divihest of alchemists, turned all things 
to gold, and dewdrops into diamonds, there was 
tramp of horse, and bay of hound, and sound of horn, 
in the castle courtyard ; and early rose the wedded 
lovers for the health-giving, exciting pleasures of the 
chase. Together rode the fair young duke and 
duchess, their fleet horses bearing them rushing 
through the morning breeze, while the blood bounded 
free through pulse and veins, and flushed the cheek 
and sparkled in the eye. They were young, joyous, 
happy. Noontide, and the soft languor of warm, still, 
windless, golden hours, brought their own pleasures ; 
and then, 

** When evening descended from heaven above, 
And the earth was all rest, and the air was all love ; 
And delight, if less bright, was far more deep, 
And the day's veil fell from the world of sleep ; " 

then came the highest, tenderest, 5and most solemn 
joy, as, watching from the castle terrace moon and 
stars, and the dark blue heavens, Albrecht and Agnes 
felt something of the great mystery of great love. The 
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heart of man, when stirred to its depths, feels alike in 
every age and time. The feelings which take hue 
and form from the special and temporary surround- 
ings of life, are but shallow and superficial. The dis- 
turbance of the waves extends but to a slight depth 
of the ocean ; below that, remains ever 

" Central peace, 
Subsisting at the heart of endless agitation." 

And so the influences of our age affect our natures 
only to a limited depth : beneath that, man remains 
in all ages the same in essence and essentials. 

It chanced, sometime after the marriage of Albrecht 
and Agnes, that a great tournament was held at 
Regensburg. The dlike resolved to be present It 
was the first occasion upon which he quitted his 
happy retirement ; and he went, accompanied by 
his beautiful wife. Living entirely in seclusion, and 
wholly happy in her husband's love, Agnes had never 
yet felt the evils of her ambiguous position. Light 
tongues had been busy with her fair fame. In an age 
in which gallants, and especially royal ones, loved 
much par' amours^ it was not unnatural that her con- 
nection with the duke should be supposed to be an 
illicit one. Few believed her to be his wife, but 
although there was but little real indignation ex- 
cited by the idea that he lived with a fair leman, his 
enemies at the court of Baiern-Miinchen were not 
unwilling to wound the duke through his love ; and 
they determined to take advantage of his first ap- 
pearance with her in public. 

Innocent and happy, Agnes joyfully accompanied 

her lord to the jousts at Regensburg, believing fully 

that she went there as his wife, even if not recognised 

as his duchess. It was at another tournament, at 

p 
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that one held at Augsburg, in 1428, that they had 
first met and loved ; and the fond young wife may 
have looked forward with delighted pride to the 
opportunity of again seeing her knight the victor of 
the lists. In those ages of war, women had to school 
their hearts to ** buckle the spurs upon the heel " of 
warrior husband, or lover, and to send those whom 
best they loved forth to fame and to danger. 

The morning of the tournament arrived. It was in 
spring, and the sun shone brightly, and the breeze 
blew merrily through the listed space. Tier over 
tier rose the seats for the highborn and the noble, for 
statesmen, courtiers, and for ladies ; thickly swarmed 
the expectant people ; royalty lent to the assembly 
the glitter of a crown ; and womanhood displayed 
its fairest diadem in the Queen of Beauty and of 
Love. 

Duke Albrecht, one of the most famous knights of 
his land and time, appeared in his golden armour, and 
displayed his well-known cognisance. Looking up to 
the bench at which sat his Angela, he rode through 
the barriers, and took his lance from his squire. While 
sJte was looking on he felt sure of victory, and he 
longed eagerly for the trumpet blast which would 
loose him upon his foe. As he sat thus upon his 
eager horse, the marshal of the lists approached, and 
in the name of the most high and puissant prince, his 
master, declared Duke Albrecht excluded from the 
tournament, wegen seiner Gemeinschaft mit einer 
Dirne^ *' because he came there companioned by a 
quean." The blow was unexpected, and for a moment 
seemed to paralyse the proud duke. He cast a hasty 
glance at the place where his Angela sat, and saw 
her cowering beneath the malicious glances of the 
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multitude, and half-fainting under the shock of a 
denunciation so terrible to a woman. The duke soon 
manned his noble heart. The tide of loyalty, noble- 
ness, knighthood, surged high within him. He 
spurred his horse into the centre of the lists, and lifting 
the visor of his helmet, and rising in his stirrups, he 
proclaimed aloud to that assembly of royalty, knight- 
hood, and womanhood, that Agnes was his true and 
honourable wife. His voice rang like a trumpet 
through the lists as he challenged to mortal combat 
any who should dare to assail the name and fame of 
his Duchess Agnes, He cast down his mailed glove, 
and waited haughtily for a challenger ; but none 
replied. A thrill of sympathy for noble man and 
womanhood ran through the chivalrous assembly, and 
loud cries arose of " Long live the duke and duchess !" 
Albrecht demanded haughtily if the prohibition 
against him were withdrawn ? Answered in the 
affirmative, he required that his wife should be con- 
ducted to the place due to her rank. This was done ; 
and Agnes, pale and blushing by turns, half-joyful 
and half-fearful, was led, amid strangely conflicting 
emotions, to the high places of the lists. Albrecht 
marked with wondering pride the modest dignity and 
inborn grace with which she bore herself; and many, 
especially of her own sex, whose feudal pride and 
female jealousy could ill brook the sudden elevation 
of the burgher's daughter, owned in their hearts that 
Duke Albrecht could scarcely have found a worthier 
bride. All hearts bow willingly to the royalty of 
womanhood, when woman's worth is draped in woman's 
grace and beauty ; and sympathy is contagious in all 
masses of men. 

And yet the occasion was no slight ordeal for the 
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gentle Angela. She knew that she was the subject of 
all thoughts ; she felt that she was the cynosure of 
all eyes. And then all thought for herself vanished, 
as, knowing well the ideas and feelings of her times, 
she dreaded vaguely some ill for him, for her loyal, 
noble husband, loved then with an aching yearning 
of tenderness such as she had never known before. 

But the tournament proceeded ; and now the 
shattering trumpets shrilled through the sunny air, 
and the knights darting from the opposite barriers, 
spurred their horses to full career. Bending low, with 
plumes streaming backwards in " the wind of their 
own speed," they thunder on, while from the beaten 
earth rise clouds of dust. All hearts beat fast ; all 
eyes are bent eagerly upon the arena, A moment, a 
brief, breathless moment, and they shock together, the 
spears crashing and splintering upon the hard shining 
steel ; and Agnes saw dizzily, amidst the dust and 
tumult, that the golden harness passed on unscathed, 
while his opponent lay unhorsed upon the earth. In 
each course that he ran the duke was victorious ; and 
tears of proud, happy joy filled her eyes, as, sitting 
with clasped hands, she once more saw her own 
knight kneeling, bareheaded, to be crowned as victor 
by the Queen. Loud rose the shouts which hailed 
the conqueror. Ladies waved their kerchiefs. Nobles 
and people alike swelled his triumph, and Agnes felt 
her senses reel. All seemed unreal to her. She knew 
not whether the excess of poignant feeling were grief 
or joy, until she felt an arm steal round her waist, 
and heard his voice soothing and caressing her, and 
bidding her remember that she was "his wife — ^his 
duchess now ! " Then came tears, and a strange 
tumult of exultation dashed by a vague foreboding of 
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coming evil. Never had Angela lived through such 
a day as that of the great joust of Regensburg. 

After their return from the tournament, Duke 
Albrecht lived openly with Agnes as his acknow- 
ledged duchess at his castle at Straubing. As her 
nature rose to meet her dignity as matron and as 
duchess, she bore herself to the admiration of all. 
She was popularly caljed the " Duchess Angela ; " and 
adored at home by a noble husband, and abroad by 
a loving people, her lot seemed for a time to be one 
of rare felicity. But her position was, in reality, 
neither natural nor secure. A barber's daughter, 
however peerless as a woman, upon a throne, was, in 
the fifteenth century, a phenomenon which strained 
the ideas of society to an unnatural tension. Waiting 
until the first effervescence of popular delight with 
the young duchess should have subsided, the enemies 
of the duke began to feel that the outrage which he 
had done to the feelings of his age and the duties of 
his rank placed in their hands no less a power than 
the consentience of general hostile sentiment. They 
were not. slow to use against him the weapon which he 
had placed in their grasp. Rumours began to spread 
that the duke and Agnes were not married, and reports 
to circulate to the effect that Albrecht had been be- 
witched and subdued entirely to the love of the gentle 
Angela by potions and love-philters. The court 
seemed to believe the rumours, and the clergy lent its 
terrible aid to the generation of an opinion adverse to 
the duchess. The fickle populace, which had loved her 
enthusiastically for herbeauty, gentleness, modesty, and 
grace, began to turn against her. She was no longer 
with them the " Duchess Angela," but became a half- 
suspected witch, under the implied ban of the Church. 
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A gloom grew and deepened in the Schloss at 
Straubing. Black care spread its heavy shadows 
through the bridal home of love and joy, and the soul 
of Albrecht grew dark with perpetual struggle and 
depressed with ever-recurring doubt. The conflict 
between freewill and necessity began its distracting 
warrings in his mind. He had placed himself in direct 
antagonism to the ideas and feelings of the times, and 
he had enemies, cunning and relentless, who were both 
able and willing to widen the breach between the 
duke and circumstances. His temperament, and his 
imaginative, idealising tendencies, produced strong 
alternations of mood. He was at one time sanguine, 
resolved, joyful ; at another, irritated, moody, de- 
pressed. He went to court, expecting antagonism, 
and prepared to confront it haughtily, for he knew 
that the priests hated him, and he 

** Repaid their hate by a cheerful glee." 

The courtiers of his father he treated with cold hauteur. 
But he felt that, from their point of view, there was 
force in the arguments of Hartmann von Adelsreiter^ 
the chancellor, and of Hans von Degenbergy the old 
Erbhofmeister. They represented to him the duties of 
his position, and the obligations of his princely rank : 
they urged the considerations of state policy, and the 
necessity, on the part of the heir to the throne, of 
forming an alliance which would serve the state. 
They affected to believe that the duke had been the 
victim of enchantment, and regretted the generous 
error which could but bring misfortune in the train of 
unwisdom. Feudal prejudices, statecraft, and worldly 
policy, alike denounced the romantic marriage, which, 
contracted by a simple knight, might have afforded a 
theme for a Minnesdnger, but which, when contracted 
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by a prince who must one day reign, was impolitic and 
inconsiderate. His father expressed great grief and 
anger, and refused to see his son except in the presence 
of his confessor and the chancellor. Embittered by- 
opposition, Albrecht bore himself ever more haughtily 
and disdainfully; his pride hardened into defiance, and 
gradually he stood apart, at enmity with his father, 
with the court, and with the implacable priests. Still 
worse, he was at war with himself Though he still 
loved his Angela, there was no repose in the feeling ; 
and Albrecht, Herzog in Baiertiy Pfalzgraf bei Rhein^ 
und Graf von Vohburg^ found himself at war with 
his times, with fate, and with his own unquiet heart. 

On Agnes fell the shadow cast by him. She felt 
herself standing on a dizzy height, and on a perilous 
precipice ; and she reproached herself for a love 
which seemed to bring misfortune to her noble lord. 

An embassy from the court of Baiern-Miinchen to 
the Kaiser became necessary, and Duke Albrecht 
willingly undertook the duty. He was to be absent 
six months. Agnes was about to become a mother, 
and could not accompany him. Glad as he was of 
active employment and of change of scene, the duke 
left his wife with a strange presentiment of evil. Agnes 
hid her own fears and dreads, lest she should depress 
her husband, but their parting was a sad and gloomy 
one. Twice did she recall him for yet another last 
embrace. He rode away in heaviness of heart from 
once happy Straubing, — and looked his last upon his 
'* Duchess Angela." 

The duke once fairly away, his enemies proceeded 
to immediate action. The duchess was arrested and 
thrown into prison. Duke Ernst was led to consider 
her as a witch, and a tribunal, presided over by the 
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Papal Legate, arraigned her as a Here und Zauberin^ 
as a witch and enchantress. They accused her of 
having betk'drt den Herzog Albrecht mit Liebestranken^ 
of having befooled Duke Albrecht with love-potions ; 
and she was further charged with being a Giftmischerin, 
a " poisoner," who had poisoned a son of Duke Wil- 
helm, the cousin of her husband. It was given out 
that proceedings were taken in the duke's absence out 
of kindness to him, and in order to free him from the 
enchantments of a vile witch. The clergy industriously 
circulated the charge of witchcraft, and aroused popular 
indignation against the gentle duchess. Out of her 
own goodness, out of her beauty and kindness, they 
wove the net in which to enmesh her. That beauty 
and that kindness were, they declared, but deceptions 
of the evil one; allurements put on by a damned 
witch. In an age of credulity and superstition that 
charge of witchcraft was, indeed, a terrible weapon in 
the hands of priestcraft 

Alone, unhelped, and unfriended, the unhappy 
duchess bore herself with singular firmness and dignity 
before her accusers. Only once did she show a sign 
of anger, and that was at finding herself described 
in the accusation as a Dirney a light woman. She 
well knew that her fate was decided upon. She knew 
that she was not there to be tried, but to be sacrificed. 
She asserted, gently but firmly, her dignity as a wife 
and duchess ; she repudiated the charge of witchcraft; 
she asserted her pure womanly, unalterable love for 
her dear lord ; and she professed her readiness, if no 
better might be, to die. She prayed God to forgive 
her murderers ; and then, refusing to answer more of 
the insulting and entangling questions pressed upon 
her, she meekly resigned herself to the will of her 
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judges. They speedily pronounced her doom. The 
sentence was, that she should forthwith be publicly 
executed, as a witch, by drowning in the Danube ; 
and the sentence was forthwith carried into execution. 

A great crowd collected to see Angela die. It was 
such a crowd, and such a Gothic city, as Leys alone 
could Worthily depict for us. The feelings of the 
populace were much divided about her. The divine, 
human instinct pitied a creature so young, so fair, so 
good and innocent ; but the ban of sorcery and the 
popular fear of the Church created a vague belief in 
supernatural wickedness, and a dread of the results of 
sympathy with one accursed of the priest. The women 
were more bitter against her than were the men. They 
resented her great beauty with the instinctive jealousy 
of their sex, and they listened with willing credulity 
to those accusations which charged so lovely a creature 
with " ensnaring " the young duke. Men are prepos- 
sessed in favour of '* a bonny lass ; " they attach the 
idea of goodness to the presence of loveliness : but 
women are prejudiced against beauty in a woman, and 
readily attribute evil to one who sways the sceptre of 
delight. 

As the hour drew nearj the crowd grew thicker. 
There was much discussion of the usual sort, though 
those who objected to the sentence spoke under their 
breath for fear of the priest; but the popular zest for 
the horrible is always strong, and there is a morbid 
fascination in scenes of blood and death. 

At last the procession approached the bridge which 
spans the Danube. Sewn in a sack, bis zum Kopfe, 
up to the neck, the young and beautiful victim was to 
be hurled from the highest arch of the bridge into the 
deep dark river beneath. All eyes were bent upon 
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Angela, as, alone, unfriended, she stood awaiting her 
fearful doom. She seemed to take no note of the 
crowd or of the preparations. With her fair sweet 
face uplifted to the wide arch of the sunny sky, she 
seemed wrapt, absorbed in prayer. Never has painter 
had a fairer subject for a girlish *' Christian Martyr." 
The wind stirred her long golden hair, which fell loose 
to her waist The executioner and his assistants were 
busy with their dreadful preparations. Close round 
the group stood the soldiers of the duke and of the 
Legate. Once she cast a hurried, terrified glance 
around her ; and then again lifting her eyes skywards, 
that rapt, seraphic expression sublimed once more the 
sad, sweet, yearning face. Many of the spectators 
daried to doubt that one so young, so very fair and 
pure, so mild and so resigned, could have entered into 
a compact with the evil one. Even women began to 
pity. There was a great hush, and all hearts beat fast 
as the tall-looking figure, sewn in the long straight 
sack, was lifted on to the parapet of the bridge. The 
executioner spoke some muttered .words in a harsh, 
discordant voice. The soft tones of Angela were 
heard, through the tense stillness, in audible, intense 
prayer. Her lips closed firmly, and she shut her eyes, 
as the Henker suddenly pushed her from the bridge. 
Her long hair waving wildly, she flashed through the 
air. A heavy plunge, and a great splash of waters. 
The people rushed eagerly to the edge of the bridge, 
to the banks of the river. The waters unclose, and 
the face of the duchess appeared above them. Her 
hands were confined in the cruel sack, but they could 
see how terribly she strove to raise them. She did 
not drown easily. The body floated, though the 
swelling waters sucked her slowly, slowly, inch by 
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inch, into their dark depths. Her long wet hair 
floated wide round her head ; and just above the 
shining of the dark Danube her pale face gleamed, 
ghastly white. Not good to see ; no, not even for the 
Pope's Legate ! Her resignation failed her. A great 
shudder and pang of mortal fear and agony thrilled 
through her. The natural instinctive clinging to life 
in one so young woke within her in that hopeless 
moment. Her vain struggles were terrible to witness. 
Her eyes, large, luminous, and intense, glared with 
the desperate horror of frenzy. Her sweet face grew 
contorted, wrenched out of human likeness, in the 
supernatural strain of her more than human agony. 
Then from her lips rang out shriek upon shriek, shrill 
with poignant anguish verging upon madness. Those 
shrieks quivered in all hearts, and pierced into house, 
and palace, and church far away from the bridge of 
terror. Only a portion of her f^ce now lived above 
the waters ; her shrieks gurgled hoarsely, but still she 
did not drown, until a Henkersknecht^ an executioner's 
assistant, leaped into a boat, and, as the chronicler 
narrates, " ihren Kopf mit einef langen Stange hinun- 
terhielt und sie so endlich ertrdnkte'' — that is, forced 
her head under water with a long pole, and so at 
length succeeded in drowning her. And then the 
waters of the Danube gurgled and bubbled over the 
sack, which grew darker to men's eyes as it sank slowly 
beneath them. And so perished the sometime Agnes 
Bernauerin, the most happy and most hapless "Duchess 
Angela." And so the Legate and the confessor 
revenged themselves upon Duke Albrecht — then far 
away in Vienna. He had paid a heavy and a bitter 
penalty for having warred against priestcraft, and 
offended against the convention of rank ; for being 
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noble, free, and thoughtful ; for being in advance of 
the sentiment of feudal times, and abreast of the 
loftiest spirit of princely chivalry. 

And now the news had to be conveyed to Duke 
Albrecht It was conveyed in two ways : in one, 
officially, as the intimation of a kindness done him by 
well-wishers, in freeing him from the entanglements 
and wiles of a sorceress ; in another, more truthfully 
and sternly, by one of his squires, who had seen the 
last act of the tragedy, and who travelled night and 
day to bear the sore news to his master. 

How Albrecht received the news, he so far away at 
the Kaiser's court, we cannot now exactly know ; but 
we must, we may, fancy. To the official intimation 
came no manner of answer, epistolary or diplomatic ; 
and the court of Baiern-Munc/teft was sorely dismayed 
at this perplexing silence on the part of one so greatly 
benefited. There had been a great revulsion of feeling 
at home. The populace, stirred by the instincts of a 
people's heart, had turned round, and the common 
men and women, the burghers too, and their wives, 
were loudly in favour of the murdered duchess. The 
Legate's ban of sorcery fell, like a torch into water, 
upon the human hearts who had witnessed that 
spectacle of butchery in the Danube. The chancellor, 
Hartmann ' von Adelsreiter, wavered politically in 
opinion ; and the court oscillated unquietly. The 
Legate, and the confessor, and their priestly depend- 
ants, still stood firm ; but in the breast of Ernst, 
Herzog von Baiern-Muncheny began a terrible conflict, 
between the remorse of a father's and a human heart, 
and the slavish dread of a priest-led valetudinarian, 
who both on earthly and on religious grounds had been 
exasperated against a contumacious heir-apparent. 
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Months passed, but still no tidings of Duke Albrecht. 
The feeling ran stronger, with time, in favour of poor 
Angela, and a vague disquiet stirred all bosoms at home. 

At length news came. The duke was coming, 
coming with an army, implacable, as the avenger of 
innocent blood. The army came, and men's fears 
magnified the terrible resolution which now actuated 
the once gentle and song-loving prince. The army 
crossed the frontier. The hearts of Albrecht's enemies 
and Angela's murderers sank within them, and the 
Legate and confessor fled to Rome. Freed from the 
influence of his ghostly advisers, Duke Ernst relented 
evermore towards the son of his youth ; but invasion 
must be met by war, and the old duke levied forces 
and took the field. 

Report stated that Duke Albrecht was strangely 
altered. Stern, gloomy, and utterly resolved, all 
other faculties were merged into an iron will. The 
joyous, lyrical nature of the knightly lover of minstrel 
and of joust, was, indeed, wholly and terribly changed. 
The demoniac element, which lies latent in our nature, 
had broken, volcanically, through the surface crust, and 
was in the ascendant. Old warriors served willingly 
under the command of the able, stern young captain, 
who never smiled. His power of command, his ability 
of leadership, had ripened into that skill which enables 
daring to act with safety, and in his self-reliance all 
his host confided. His dark enthusiasm had become 
a permanent excitement, which never flickered or 
wavered now. The champion of justice and of just 
vengeance, his one idea compressed into clear force 
all his powers, and in the intensity of his fixed pur- 
pose, qualities developed and ripened which rendered 
him such a captain as can only lead to victory. 
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His old personal prowess in the tiltyard, his former 
success in many a " Joyous Passage " of arms, were 
further displayed and renewed in the stern warfare 
which raged in Baiern. Everywhere was Duke 
Albrecht successful. In three battles his arms were 
victorious. His native land lay at his mercy, when 
the Kaiser, who beheld with dislike a war so unnatural, 
sent envoys to endeavour to arrange a peace. It is 
doubtful whether their representations would have 
been effectual, but Albrechf s nature had been ren- 
dered, not infra, but superhuman by inhumanity. 
His heart was human still, and the news of his old 
father's deep remorse and sorrow did more than could 
the Kaiser s diplomacy. He consented to lay down 
his arms, if the fair fame of his duchess were fully 
cleared and amply acknowledged. Only to those who 
had brought about her cruel death was Albrecht 
ruthless. The first meeting between father and son 
took place, by Albrecht's desire, on that fatal bridge 
which spanned the Danube. What passed through 
Albrechf s heart as his squire pointed out the scene 
of horror we can only guess ; but his voice sounded 
hollow and broken behind the bars of his helmet, as 
he attempted to speak to the old duke, who, with his 
white hair, unbonneted, knelt, and asked forgiveness 
of his deeply, irretrievably wronged son. 

Then Albrecht took off the solemn curse which he 
had pronounced upon his father ; and the old duke 
fell, weeping, upon the iron-covered breast of his 
victor son. Albrecht could forgive, but when could 
he forget ? The dead return not ; and dead love, dead 
feelings, come not back again. But there was peace 
in the land, and father and son no longer waged their 
dreadful war. The Duke Ernst built a Siikn-KapeUe, 
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an Expiatory Chapel, to the memory of " Duchess 
Angela," and in it Albrecht caused to be erected a 
cenotaph, surmounted by a monumental figure of her, 
once Angela, and now an angel. 

The years rolled on. Duke Ernst grew older, and 
weaker, and tenderer; but in spite of all theoldmcLn's 
yearning, a something like a white^ cold, ghostly 
figure stood ever between him and his son. The 
cares of government devolved upon Albrecht before 
the crown descended to him ; and a just, if stern, ruler 
was he to his people, and a stalwart defender of the 
Eaiern land. 

In 1436 he married, in accordance with princely 
duty and obligation. His second duchess was a 
princess of Brunswick, and Albrecht left issue to 
succeed him. But, in war or peace, Duke Albrecht 
remained ever a sad and gloomy man. He envied 
his lost Agnes — her brief, bitter death. He lived for 
duty, and bore the burden of life till death should give 
him entrance to his rest. Never did he forget his 
Angela, the bride of his youth and love. One sad 
sorrow, one memory, bitter-sweet, moved ever with 
him through this life ; moved with him as his shadow, 
and left him only in the valley of the shadow of death. 

Of this sad, sweet, old-world story of Agnes and of 
Albrecht, the chronicler has left us but a meagre, bald, 
and fragmentary record. Oh, the difference between 
poet and chronicler ! Dante^s record of Francesca da 
Rimini is as short ; but its brevity is the terseness 
of strength, the measure of completeness. It stands 
there in compressed fulness and in deathless sugges- 
tion. We glance into the hearts, we see into the 
characters, of the unhappy pair, impelled by 
passionate love into sweet sin and ceaseless sorrow. 
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Our hearts beat with their hearts ; we know what was 
passing within them, when yielding to the temptation 
of opportunity, 

** Quel giomopiU non viUggemmo avante^* 

But the chronicler cares chiefly for eyents ; he pre- 
serves for us a scanty annal, but ignores the inner 
world of the actors. As Owen from a stray bone or 
two has to compose the outer form of a creature, so 
we, groping dimly among scattered facts, have to piece 
out in our imaginations the human beings to whom 
such fate befell. From outwards, we have to work 
inwards. The long-dead actors in the old tragedy 
cannot come to us. Hardly, by means of insight and 
imagination, can we attain to them. And yet of small 
value are narratives of event and incident, however 
moving or picturesque, unless we can form to our 
idea some image, more or less distinct, of the charac- 
ters and feelings of men and women as they lived, and 
moved, and had their being. The clouds of centuries 
roll between us and the woeful tragedy of ** Duchess 
Angela ;" and yet we would fain realise to our thought, 
as clearly as we may, some idea of the inner natures 
of the hapless lovers who lived, thought, felt, acted, 
suffered such "ages long agone.'* Nor need we 
wholly fail of success, if we remember that, however 
phraseology, costume, custom, circumstance, forms of 
life, vary with the ages, man is nevertheless, especially 
when sorrow stirs his nature to its depths, the same 
being ; we may yet, if we glance clearly and quickly, 
discern some impress of the Duke and Duchess, 
whose sad story has survived so long. The cloud of 
time becomes transparent for an instant, if the " seeing 
eye" gaze strongly through it. And we are rewarded 
by a glimpse into human hearts beautiful with love 
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and touching in sorrow ; into, lives which met the 
fates in all their terror. Few romances scattered 
along the pathway of mediaeval history are more 
beautiful or more pathetic. The passions rise at 
woes at once imperial and domestic. . Few romantic 
narratives are more characteristic of the times in 
which they occurred. The love of Albrecht for 
Agnes is based upon an incident which has long 
taken a deep, firm hold upon romance and ballad. 
The stories of the loves of King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid, of the Beggar's Daughter of Bethnall 
Green, of Lord Burleigh, are in essential incident, akin 
to Duke Albrecht's wedding. But of these only one 
has a pathetic, none has a tragic ending to the tale. 
A prince constrained by immortal love to 

" Stoop from his high sphere,'* 

and seek a bride of lowly extraction, but irresistible 
in her worth of womanhood and charm of beauty ; a 
simple burgher maiden, whirled aloft by fate, so 
suddenly and so surprisingly, to a height so dizzy, 
and then plunged by the reversal of the blind goddess' 
-wheel into so dark a doom ; — these ar^ figures which 
possess all the elements of true romance. There is, 
as I think, an undying interest for the heart and 
fancy, in the deeply sad story of Agnes Bernauerin. 
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" YES " OR " NO " ? 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF MILLAIS. 



*' Scarcely does any discover'his one true mate among thousands ; 
Or, if kindlier chance shall have given the singular blessing, 
Comes a dark day on the creepi and comes the hour unexpected, 
Snatching away the gift, and leaving the anguish eternal." — Milton. 

** Love's a virtue for heroes I — as white as the snow on high hills, 
And immortal as every great soul is that struggles, endures, and fulfils." 

— E. B. Browning. 

EAGLE crested and golden haired, with a superbly 
erect carriage of her perfect form, Mildred Vane 
stands at the window of her own little room in the 
quaint old Hall. The heavy tapestry, its fine colour 
mellowed into the deep hues of age, forms the back- 
ground to her graceful figure; while the light from 
the outside falls full upon the splendid head, so nobly 
carried, and wreathed with magnificent masses of 
wavy hair. Before her stands her writing desk, and on 
the blotting paper lies an open letter ; not unread, if 
not yet answered. No flowers adorn her table, but a 
Salviati Venetian glass glows vivid with its gem-like 
colour beside the duller arras. 

She is quite alone in her bower. Beside the letter, 
her attention is occupied with a photographic portrait. 
Sometimes she gazes on the photograph with a long 
look of soft and wistful fondness : then, under the im- 
pulse of some swift change of mood, she holds the 
photograph behind her, and looking at the window, 
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with absorbed, unseeing eyes, she thinks, and thinks, 
and feels — and thinks again. 

When she gazed upon the photograph, the light in 
her eyes was gentle and tender, the whole face was 
happy ; when she held the photograph behind her, 
a trouble dimmed the clear soft eye, the small nostril 
dilated, the sensitive tremulous little mouth drooped 
its corners, and vibrated in sympathy with the gather- 
ing fulness of the sad eyes. -As she gazed upwards, 
the mellowed sun of afternoon streamed upon the 
fair face, and upon the head on which " the shadow of 
a monarch's crown was softened in her hair." She is 
delicately fair and somewhat pale ; though, if you 
look closely, you will find on the cheek a little latent 
blush, tender as the faintest pink that lines a shell. 
Under any excitement of pleasure or of indignation 
the face flushed readily and beautifully to the stead- 
fast hue of the blush-rose ; but her general expression 
was sorrowful and reticent. About the pale forehead 
wave careless tendrils of escaped hair. She had a firm 
springy step, and an arched instep ; and had also the 
fair fine hand of a high-bred lady. 

The day is a crisis iti Mildred's fate. The letter is 
from her suitor; the photograph is a portrait of her 
lover : and her parents have this day commanded! her 
to give up the lover and to accept the suitor. The 
letter and the portrait are two pieces of evidence ; and 
Mildred, alone with her own heart, is trying the cause 
in her quaint and olden room. 

Mildred Vane's father was a colonel, who had sub- 
sided into an impoverished country gentleman. He 
had been a man of pleasure with a turn for extrava- 
gance. He had lived fast, and had been a heavy 
loser on the turf. 
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Her mother had been a beauty — of a kind ; but 
had sunk into a faded, listless invalid, frivolous, 
querulous, inane. Both were of the world, worldly. 
Her father had impaired his fortune, and seriously 
embarrassed his estate, and then Providence sent lean- 
ness into his soul ; he became mean, selfish, irritable, 
and of a worrying temper. He wore the chains of 
debt as gracefully as Macheath wears his fetters. 
Discontented with fortune, he considered himself 
entitled to revenge himself upon all persons from 
whom he had nothing to expect. Extravagance 
rendered necessary an enforced retirement from the 
front ranks of fashionable and expensive living, and 
compelled a retrenchment, which was abhorrent to 
the souls of both parents. They were proud of the 
beauty of their daughter, but regarded that beauty 
only from a marketable point of view ; as the Colonel 
would, in former days, have regarded the speed of a 
horse which would, he expected, win for him a heavy 
stake. They wanted Mildred to marry well ; both for 
her sake, as they understood that sake, and for their 
own advantage and increase of consequence. Their 
idea of marrying well meant, of course, merely marry- 
ing a man of position and property, without much re- 
gard to the other qualities which might attach to the 
possessor of such advantages. There was, unfortunately 
for Mildred, such a candidate in the field in the person 
of a leading and wealthy baronet who represented 
one of the first families in the county. He was not 
exactly young, or handsome, or clever ; but he was 
good-natured, easy-going, and rich. He was portly, 
ruddy, healthy, loud-voiced, in fact, an average hearty 
and not unkind animal, " spacious in the possession of. 
dirt." He was attracted by Mildred, and, backed by 
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her parents, was a rather persistent suitor for her fair 
hand. He did not exactly love her ; indeed, he was 
not capable of understanding what love means, but 
he thought she would be an attractive and graceful 
wife, whose charms he could afford to secure. The 
advantages of such a match were constantly urged 
upon Mildred, and her filial duty was strongly pressed 
upon her by undutiful parents. She did not like her 
baronet suitor, and vacillated between her dislike and 
the dread of offending her parents. Meanwhile she 
met some one else ; — the gentleman whose photograph 
she is even- now holding behind her. It is the old, 
old story ; so old and yet so very vivid at each repeti- 
tion. She well knew that her parents would never 
sanction a marriage with a poor gentleman merely 
because she loved him, and because he was worthy of 
her love ; yet she could not give him up, she could 
not sacrifice her heart's election to the wishes and 
int-erests of *her parents. And so, oscillating between 
her woman's love and her sense of filial duty, she 
carried on in her own mind a long and lonely struggle 
of despondency and of doubt. Her father tried to 
entangle her into an engagement with his prot^g^, and 
to keep off other suitors by causing it to be understood 
that she was "as. good ,as engaged." This was done, 
as her mother said, " entirely for the dear child's own 
good;" although that child's real "good" lay far 
otherwhere in the matter of marriage. It is probable, 
though Mildred did not know it, that her father had 
entered into some engagement of direct advantage 
with her suitor, some arrangement which would clear 
off mortgage or pay off debt ; and so enable the 
Colonel to " take his proper position in the county." 
The Vanes lived in a large mansion of the Jacobian 
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period, situated in Chalkshire. The fine old house 
had a dilapidated and melancholy appearance. 
Colonel Vane was poor, in debt, and a muddler. 
The house was too large for its inhabitants, many- 
fine rooms were shut up, and the family had shrunk 
into some few of the smaller rooms in the house. 
There were too few servants, too few guests, and 
there was a general want of management. The 
garden, except one small portion which had been 
appropriated by Mildred, was neglected and left to 
weed and tangle. Mildred had also devoted to her 
own special use one room on the first floor which she 
called and used as her own. This room had been the 
boudoir of an ancestress, one Lady Alice, whose 
portrait, painted by Vandyck, still hung in the quaint 
room and bore a strange resemblance to Mildred her- 
self. It was curious to behold the fair living girl 
looking at the counterfeit presentment of her long- 
dead ancestress, and to note how strangely alike the 
expression of the eyes of the dead and the living 
became as the portrait and the girl gazed at each 
other. Mildred had further two special pets and 
properties — one a large tawny deerhound which 
answered to the name of Lufra, and the other a 
beautiful grey mare, called Sybil, on which Mildred, 
sometimes accompanied by old Summers the groom, 
occasionally by her father, but more often alone, 
rode far and fast about the country round the Hall. 

Mildred did not hunt, but it sometimes happened 
that she was in the neighbourhood when the hounds 
were thrown off, and then she was run away with in 
the direction of the fox. Constitutionally fearless, 
she loved passionately the quick rush through the 
fanning air on the back of a free, fleet horse. Her 
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temperament was one of those to which excitement 
is a necessity. . You can tell such temperaments by 
the fine nostril which expands so readily and quickly 
whenever nervous impressionability is excited. 

Very dear to Mildred was that little room which 
she dared to call her own. In it she thought, and 
felt, and read ; in it she lived her true and inner life. 
That life was in its essence very lonely, and her ideals 
were for years of youth found in the dream-world of 
literature and of song. Mildred had never been in 
Scotland, but she was a denizen of Scott-land, and 
dear old Sir Walter was perhaps her favourite author. 
As young men, until their ideal becomes incarnate 
(if ever it do so) kneel in secret to such ideals of 
female worth and charm as Imogen or Di Vernon, so 
girls, too, have their heroes, their knightly ideals, for 
whom they wait and long. In youth, imagination 
prepares the heart for love ; woe to those who traffic 
or palter with the ideal given to preserve them from a 
love below their worth ! 

Mildred was generous, lavish, unselfish ; a com- 
pound of sensibility and of will. Her character had 
. developed under a chronic state of warfare with the 
facts of her life. The surroundings of circumstance 
which shape and mould character had been, in her 
case, antagonistic to her inner nature. Between her 
parents and herself there was, there could be, no 
sympathy ; and she was an only child. She was by 
nature a loyal and affectionate daughter, and it always 
seemed to her difficult, if not impossible, whatever 
she might feel or think, to act in opposition to the 
wishes of her parents. Her young life was saddened 
by the perpetual war with circumstance. We often 
unconsciously express our characters in our clothes, 
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and Mildred's favourite costume was a black silk 
dress, which seemed to symbolise a constant half- 
mourning for those actualities of existence which were 
not in accordance with her native tendencies. She 
was impatient of control, but, being naturally dutiful, 
she was strained by opposing a constant tacit resist- 
ance and by fighting long mute battles with her fate. 
Hence her manner varied greatly ; she was at times 
tender and gracious, while at other times she seemed 
haughty and repellent. All originality in women is, 
by fools, considered as unfeminine : and Mildred 
could hardly be called popular in her county. She 
had the tendency, common to all noble women, to 
feel themselves incomplete without the support of the 
love of a noble man. She was a dreamer, with a 
strong tendency to idealise ; she readily worshipped 
any person in whom she recognised a superior, and it 
did not cost her a stiff neck to look up. 

Her satire had all the warmth of indignation. The 
clear soft eye expressed always a touch of sadness, and 
the sensitive tremulous mouth was in sympathy with 
the eyes. She was sorrowful and somewhat embittered 
with life, which yielded her so little that she desired or 
required; and yet her character contained much of 
clear force and will. Lonely and self-reliant, she was 
in essence utterly pure and noble. Full of love, and 
yearning for the love of which she was worthy, she had 
towards fools or fops a something defiant in her manner 
which they set down as coldness or a desire to repel. 
In times of trouble she would have been a Lady 
Fanshawe, or a Lucy Hutchinson, devoted, exalted, a 
noble helpmate to a knightly husband. The yearning 
towards ideals, while it tinged her life with sadness, 
was yet a source of strength and inspiration. She 
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had a quick resentment and hatred for everything 
fease or ignoble. Her solitary life, full of dreams 
and of thought, was passed in that kind of contem- 
plation which does not weaken us for deeds, but 
rather ripens the fitness for action. She resented the 
"want of romance, of love, and of action, in a life 
which seemed to her lonely, sad, and empty. She 
was proud, quick, scornful, with a temper warped 
by her surroundings ; but she was loyal and un- 
worldly. Her imaginings of love were all noble, and 
her love once given would be given utterly and for 
ever. Full of force, she was yet most exquisitely 
feminine, and all her strength of will would have been 
fused into the strength of her attachment. 

When the pressure which she had so long resisted 
should be taken off, all the force of her character 
would melt into her love and be intensified by her 
happiness. Fate often surrounds youth with anti- 
pathies in order to deepen the force and .self-reliance 
of character and of convictions, and to teach us 
through sorrow the love of all that is, noble and high 
in life, and thus Mildred was being trained and 
taught through a somewhat sorrowful youths passed 
mainly in the decaying old manorial Hall. Men and 
women do not always think or judge from the entirety 
of. their characters. We sometimes feel from one 
mood only, we sometimes think from one part only of 
the many-sided mind. Thus Mildred at one moment 
contemplated, with a complacency of resignation, a 
union with her baronet admirer. She thought that if 
she accepted him, the long wearing home persecution 
would cease, that her parents .would be pleased and 
advantaged ; that she would have position, wealth, 
the means of indulging freely all her tastes and the 
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means of rendering her parents happy according to 
their ideas and wants. She had but to sacrifice her- 
self to attain all these ends. She thought too that 
the baronet would be not unkind to her, would be 
easily led, and proud of her ; and that a union with 
him was a thing ardently desired by very many young 
ladies of the county. She thought — for a moment — 
that if such a marriage would not attain ideal 
happiness, it might yet confer solid and moderate 
contentment. As her temporary mood entertained 
this view she read, with some toleration, the open 
letter lying on her desk. 

Then came a sudden revolution of feeling. She 
flushed deeply with shame and indignation at the idea 
of a loveless marriage, based upon interest. She looked 
again, and looked fondly, upon the photograph. She 
thought that her parents were — and then she hastily- 
blurred out this poignant thought as a disloyalty to 
filial duty. To a high-souled woman the mere 
thought of giving up possession of herself, of yielding 
body and soul to a man she can neither love nor re- 
spect, is loathsome and wholly intolerable. A woman 
must be very low of nature, or must have sunk far 
below her true altitude of feeling, before she can 
seriously regard as possible a step which must for ever 
abase herself in her own eyes. Mildred held the photo- 
graph behind her ; and, though alone, she flushed with 
shame and anger at the thought upon which her 
lower nature had for a moment dwelt. Her bosom 
heaved, and the pale cheek flushed. She could not 
annihilate her individuality, she could not sacrifice 
the glory and the rights of her womanhood. She 
pictured to herself life wearing wearily away in a long 
and loveless union. She thought of dislike deepening 
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into disgust, of indifference ripening into loathing. 
She thought of what her life might be, with a life- 
long error commencing at twenty, and the rest of life 
spent, at best, in a long hypocrisy of effort to hide 
her sorrow from the world. Then she thought that 
she would not marry in . disobedience to her father's 
commands ; that she would remain single, unloved 
but undegraded, her life lonely but not ignoble. She 
thought with a quick flutter of horror of what her life 
would be, of what she might become, if she, proud 
and pure and quick of feeling, surrendered her liberty, 
her life, her very self, to a man she did not and could 
not love. Then she flushed warmly, as she gazed 
again upon her photograph, with a sense of base 
treason to her ideal ; of falsehood to a noble love 
which she dearly prized and to which she felt that she 
had a sacred right. Treason to our ideal in love ! 
what is it but to quench the spirit given us to lead us 
to our highest blessedness ; what is it but blasphem- 
ously to deny the divine measure of that love of 
which, because we can conceive it worthily, we are 
worthy } And Mildred had found such a love ; her 
ideal was not with her a mere abstract idea. True, 
he was not yet rich. True, that her parents would 
denounce her, that she would have to marry without 
such a blessing as they could give ; but then some 
inner influence told her that only in a marriage with 
her Arthur, her own Arthur, so good, so fond, so 
true, could she ever be happy, could she ever make 
the happiness of others. He was already rising at the 
bar ; they would work up together and her parents 
must ultimately forgive. Mildred was too high-souled 
to shrink from comparative poverty shared with one 
she loved. And then she thought and thought— how 
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fondly — of him, the true and loyal gentleman loving 
her for herself, for what was best and worthiest in 
herself alone ; ready to wait, willing to serve for her, 
wanting no fortune beyond her dear affection. Then 
her eyes filled, her heart beat fast, her mood was all 
tender and all noble. Agaii\ she looked long upon 
her photograph, and this time — though she blushed 
directly afterwards — she passionately kissed it. Had 
Arthur been there ! 

How dear, how fair, how very full of noble charm 
looked Mildred then I All the high and rare enthusi- 
asm of her loftier nature was stirred as she stood at 
the window of her bower, and debated with her own 
soul the question of the destiny of her young and 
lonely life. 

Immortal as Gretchen in her flower test of love, 
Mildred stands there fixed for ever in her heart-con- 
flict of perpetual doubt. As a hush falls upon the 
light when, in a day in summer, the soft rain-clouds 
gather before the sun, so her sensitive expressive face is 
clouded by sadness as she holds her photograph behind 
her while the light dies out of the fair young aspect. 

How will she decide—" Yes " or " No " ? Here 
Mr Millais helps us no farther ; Sphinx-like he pro- 
pounds a riddle, (as he did once before), which he 
leaves to us to solve. But the riddle is delightful ; it is 
stated with a matchless mastery of painting, although 
the painting is subordinated to the imaginative interest 
of fulness of intellectual and poetical meaning. In 
short, the work is the work of genius, but it is genius 
working through painting. Campbell tells us, in song, 
that "painting mute and motionless steals but a 
glance from time." Its figures can never advance, can 
never move, can never proceed with action. Immut- 
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able for ever remains the arrested moment. In the 
picture, Mildred will ever ponder, will never decide. 
Painting grasps intensely the present as it fixes to 
unchanging permanence the flash of a passing instant ; 
but it fails to record the past or to arrest the future. 
All light is attended by shadow ; and in proportion to 
the force with which painting seizes and secures the 
moment is the weakness of its hold upon future and 
on past. Literature, looser in its limits, more plastic 
in its form, can cover a wider area and occupy a large 
space in the story of a life. I have essayed to supple- 
ment the painter's fact by my fancies. Have I been 
able to read correctly " between the lines " of a great 
artist } I hope, and believe, that Mildred will answer 
her own question as she ought to answer it. I can, 
however, only guess the solution of the charming 
enigma. Enough for me to have attempted to inter- 
pret and illustrate Mr Millais' exquisite suggestion. 
Painters often illustrate authors ; why should not an 
author for once try to illustrate a painter ? I cannot 
overstep the magician's wizard circle. Within that 
we remain spell-bound ; but encircled by its limits I 
have hazarded an illustration. Have I succeeded .^ 
Reader—" Yes or No ? " 



A MODEL ROMANCE. 



" Th' exactest traits of Body or of Mind, 
We owe to models of an humble kind. 
If Queensbury to strip there's no compelling, 
'Tis from a Handmaid we must take a Helen." 

— POFK. 

^'/^H, Mr Maitland, I am so tired of this position. 

V^ I wish you could let me have a rest. Do — 
there *s a good fellpw — please." 

"Wait just five minutes, Nelly, till I Ve done this 
bit of your head. Don't move — thank you — that 's a 
darling,— justone minute more. I 'm getting it right 
now, and then we '11 knock off for a bit." 

The request was the request of a model; the answer 
was the answer of a painter. The model reclined, in 
a half-kneeling attitude, apparently at the foot of a 
cross. Her clasped hands were uplifted ; her eyes were 
upraised pathetically ; her long hair streamed down, 
flowingly, over neck and shoulders ; a loose white 
chemise clothed her to the waist ; below was a reddish- 
brown skirt, skilfully disposed as *' drapery," in artful 
folds. The whole attitude and expression represented 
— and represented well — imploring agony combined 
with tender despair. The bare arms were beautifully 
posed ; the eyes gleamed with a sublime splendour. 

The painter — my friend Frank Maitland, A.R.A. — 
is working with quiet excitement at his easel. One 
hand painted, the other held a sheaf of brushes, and a 
palette. His figure is tall ; he wears the velvet coat 
of his craft ; he — but why describe him ? Everybody 
knows Frank Maitland. Let that pass. 
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And now, reader, while painter and model (the 
attitude was a, trying one) have "knocked off" work 
for a little rest, while he lights a pipe, and she, yawn- 
ingly, stretches her stiff and weary limbs, let us look 
round us at the delicious litter of a painter's studio. 

The house is old, and dates, probably, from Queen 
Anne's days. It has, no doubt, been the habitation 
of nobles of that period. You cannot see much of the 
walls, but look at the doors, at the painted ceiling, at 
the splendid marble mantelpiece. Look at the deep 
window-places and tall, thick-sashed windows. It is 
a house which Hogarth might have used for the resi- 
dence of Lord Squanderfield. 

The studio is a large three-windowed room, cold 
and bare of aspect The backs of canvases framed 
with deal lie about like bits of scenes out of use, and 
suggest somewhat the coulisses of a theatre. A lay 
figure, with a wooden fixedness of aspect, its head 
reminding one of a ship's figure-head, sits in a re- 
naissance chair, and wears a thirteenth-century cos- 
tume. This figure forms the principal still-life object 
in the room. In one corner reposes the major part of 
an old suit of armour, the dull and dinted breastplate 
surmounted, in a rather drunken way, by a rust-red 
helmet. A bell-hilted rapier, temp. Elizabeth, which, 
says Frank, might have belonged to Raleigh, leans 
against the wall, and near it is a small sword which 
suggests the tea-cup times of Anne, the flowing wig 
and stiff skirts, the figure of Addison, or the brawling 
Mohocks who stopped Swift^s chair. From the open 
door of a richly carved dark artnoire depends a Jap- 
anese robe. Plaster casts of feet and hands, busts, 
masks, and a torso, with the muscles strongly accented 
by dust, are sprinkled about, and contrast chalkily with 
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the colour of hangings, bits of silk dresses, and a rem- 
nant of tapestry. Two old foils, one broken, and both 
grievously damaged, lie across the arms of a magni- 
ficent antique chair, which has a seat of faded crimson 
velvet, on which rest a Spanish mandolin and one 
boxing-glove ; while a strip of yellow Chinese silk has 
slipped down on to the floor. A stuffed monkey, 
with a perennially diabolical smile upon a swollen 
visage, balances uneasily upon legs with a padded look 
about them ; while a stuffed owl stares glassily in 
sullen gravity. The bust of one Roman emperor is 
crowned with a Vandyck hat, and a white petticoat 
is supported by two . Velasquez boar-spears. A very 
handsome oak table, with massive legs, is covered with 
Venetian glasses and Flemish bottles, with *' pots " of 
various sorts,. comprising Gris de Flandres, Satsuma 
jars, and the blue " lange Lizen," or six^mark Japanese 
ware ; while an exquisite little Japanese cabinet is 
crested by a handful of peacock's feathers. Sketches 
in charcoal and in oils, copies of world-renowned 
pictures, studies, unfinished paintings, are strewn 
about in picturesque and grotesque confusion-; and, 
finally, at one end of the room, with the best light 
falling full upon it, stands the guillotine-like easel on 
which rests the picture of the hour, the canvas which 
absorbs all Frank Maitland's thoughts and is freighted 
with all his ambition, the picture upon which he is 
now working. And so the happy painter works from 
year to year — ^labour, completion, weariness, fruition, 
— recommencement. His whole work and hope are 
concentrated, for the time, upon the picture with which 
he remains face to face for many lonely months. 
It is finished at last, finished just when it must be 
completed in order to be sent in to the Academy ; and 
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then the reaction of lassitude after long tension begins. 
His work has gone out from him ; the painter feels 
weary of the picture over which he has felt so many- 
fluctuations of depression and delight It has ab- 
sorbed so much of himself that he cannot judge it 
truly ; he alternates between confidence and despon- 
dency ; he sighs half with regret, half in relief, as his 
distracting darling is carried forth from his doors. 
Then he relaxes the long strain of anxious labour ; he 
amuses himself, and half forgets his art ; he works 
but little, if at all. The picture gets well hung ; then 
comes the private view, with the critics ; then the 
public crowding about the shining rows in the splendid 
gallery ; then follow the favourable notice, the praise 
of friends, the sneer of " brother " rivals ; then all this 
passes away, until, after due relaxation, the painter 
recommences with renewed ardour his work so beauti- 
ful and so well loved. A painter, by the way, has one 
great advantage over an author — he is sure of his spec- 
tators, of his public. If his work be hung in a good 
exhibition, it will certainly be seen by all those whom 
the painter would wish to see it. An author has to go 
to his readers ; but his spectators always jcome to a 
painter. 

Meanwhile Frank, twisting his moustache as he 
gazes on his picture, and now and then throwing in a 
deft and rapid touch of the brush, is waiting until his 
model shall have rested in order to go on. 

" Bother the skirt ! " cries that young person, who, 
with a view to warming herself, has been dancing 
about the studio trying a burlesque /<zy which she had 
seen on the previous evening at the theatre. " There, 
Mr Maitland, I ^n rested now. On we go again ! 
Just see if I get the pose right. Wait a bit till I get 

R 
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the agony into my eyes. How it tires the arms ! 
Never mind, go on ; I 'm ready." 

The little model interested me, both in her indivi- 
dualism, and as a member of a class which furnishes 
to the artist the materialism of the romantic. I tried 
to learn something of her history, but I succeeded 
only sketchily and in a piecemeal manner. Her 
name was Nelly Browm She was distinctly pretty 
and piquante. She possessed, among her various 
merits as a model, very long and beautiful brown 
hair, which she knew how to dishevel and tumble 
down far below her waist in a flow of romantic distress. 
Her eyes, brown also, were large and full of soft fire ; 
and the little monkey had a trick of rendering them 
plaintive and pathetic in expression, so that she was 
particularly valuable as a model for young heroines 
in distress, virgin-martyrs, betrayed beauties, and the 
like. Her complexion was that of a light brunette ; 
had she lived more in the country, her cheeks would, 
it is probable, have shown a little flush of tender red 
through the pale, soft olive of her teint. She had a 
nice little nose ; the mouth was good, though perhaps 
a little large, but she kiiew how to purse it up, and to 
draw the corners down so as partially to conceal this 
little defect. The shape of the little half-arch, half- 
tender face was a fine oval, and the head was remark- 
ably well set on. She was good in profile, but better 
as a three-quarter face with upturned eyes. Her 
hands and feet were small, and the figure, though a 
trifle petitey was round and well shaped. Her manner 
was always merry, but never boisterous, and the girl 
had innate tact and taste. 

"Yes," observed Frank, critically, "she is a first- 
rate model in her line. It is only when you see a 
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good deal of her that you detect the least little soup- 
qon of vulgarity, which comes, no doubt, from her 
mother ; for her father must, I suspect, have been a 
gentleman. Do you know, I rather like that little 
suspicion of plebeianism; it shows that her base 
touches the people — that's healthy. I found, for 
instance, when I began to use her as a model, that 
she is of no use as a modern swell. She is good, you 
know, for historical heroines. She is, in fact, fit for 
what actors call the juvenile tragedy line of business. 
Do you remember my Olivia in the 'Vicar of Wake- 
field ' ? Well, she sat, and did splendidly, for that. 
She's always punctual and pleasant to deal with; 
she's lively and frisky, but never rude, and she's 
really a good little girl — helps her mother, who isn't, 
I fancy, a very good sort Out of all the models I 
know, she 's about the best. I like little Nelly : if you 
want to please her, you 've only got to send her to the 
play." 

The little model had considerable imitative and 
dramatic talent, and readily picked up the trick of her 
trade. She quickly caught a painter's idea, and pro- 
duced the expression, or attained the attitude, which 
his purpose required. She had a little feminine voice, 
almost as exquisitely dainty as that of Marie Wilton, 
and had conquered that difficulty, so great to one of 
her class, of a good pronunciation. She was always 
neatly and trimly dressed. She was rather express 
about the boots, and looked something like a moral 
grisette, 

Nelly's mother was housekeeper in a set of chambers. 
She had been on the stage in her youth, and retained 
a strong passion for the theatre. Of her father, Nelly, 
I believe, knew nothing, or next to nothing ; but a 
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small allowance which came quarterly to her mother 
proceeded, probably, from the unknown author of her 
being. Nelly herself, in her early girlhood, had been 
theatrical. She danced as a fairy in pantomimes, and 
formed one of a child-group of peasants, or what not, 
as required by the ballet-master ; but, to her great 
disappointment, she never could obtain a " speaking 
part." One winter a severe illness threw her out of 
her usual employment. When she recovered she 
found no opening in the theatre, and she was for a 
short time driven to resort to sewing. She was then 
engaged in the extensive and prosperous outfitting 
establishment of Messrs Abednego and Melchisedek ; 
but this miserably-paid drudgery did not long suit 
Miss Nelly. She was unhappy, and grew desperate, 
or rather determined. Sanguine in her youthful hope- 
fulness, she suddenly discharged herself, and trusted 
to the chapter of accidents. One day, when very 
poor, Nelly strolled into the Park. Sitting down 
upon a bench, still and quiet as an Arctic winter night, 
she thought and thought what she could do, what she 
should do, to earn her living. It was early spring ; 
the painters were hard at work for the Academy, and 
good models were scarce. Frank Maitland happened 
to be passing by. He wanted a girl-model, and his 
painter's eye was struck by little Nelly's face and 
figure. He spoke to her, and proposed that she 
should come and sit to him. Nelly consented, and 
went the next morning to his studio. She had found 
a new trade, which she rather liked, and which, as she 
gradually acquired a connection among painters, paid 
her moderately well. She grew attached to the free 
and easy Bohemian ways of the studio, and was soon 
launched as a well-known and popular " model," in 
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which capacity, while sitting for Joan of Arc, I first 
made her acquaintance. Nelly, by the way, always 
had a superstition about the Park, and believed that 
it was a place which " brought her good-luck." ** I 
first met you, Mr Maitland, in the Park," she used at 
times to say ; ** and I am sure that some day some 
great good fortune will happen to me in that dear old 
Park. I often sit upon that bench where you first 
saw me. Ah, I was badly off then ! " 

The life of a model is not without perils and 
temptations to a young girl ; but Nelly trod safely 
her rather dangerous path with a firm, light step. 
Her innocence was not ignorance ; for she saw and 
heard a great deal, and understood all that she saw 
or heard. Without protectors or advisers, lonely but 
self-reliant, the girl walked along the edge of unfenced 
precipices circumspectly and shrewdly. She was 
ardent, and perhaps ambitious, but had a certain 
integrity of will and quiet force of character which 
held her upright. Very unconsciously, the little lowly 
thing was a sort of worldly heroine. 

Natural character, and the influences of the circum- 
stances which surrounded and moulded it, produced 
some rather complex contradictions and problems in 
our model. Seen in some aspects, you would have 
pronounced her to be a little good-for-nothing ; merry 
and pleasant, indeed, but worthless. Yet you would 
have judged her wrongly had you based an opinion 
upon the superficial trivialities which she turned out- 
side. She never made any pretence of goodness ; she 
rather took pains to show her worser side, to appear 
much worse than she really was. She had naturally 
a light side to her character, and she emphasised her 
levity in all that she showed of herself to others. Nor 
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was she, at times, wholly free from passing thrills of 
temptation; but, like the needle of the compass, 
which though it vibrates tremulously, yet ultimately 
points always rightly, she gravitated back infallibly 
to good, A creature by no means too bright or good 
for human nature's daily food, there was in her that 
" mystic sense of right " which so stirred the enthu- 
siasm of the German philosopher. Exposed to so 
much danger, sustained by so little help against evil, 
some unseen power kept this girl always really pure 
and good. She had, no doubt, a tefidresse for Frank 
Maitland; but then her shrewd practical sense showed 
her that there was, as she termed it, "no use" in 
indulging such a feeling; and taught by the hard 
lessons of her life, she learned to repress, to restrain, 
and to forego. 

One morning, when Frank was just finishing his 
well-known picture of the execution of Lady Jane 
Grey, in which Nelly, of course, '* sat " for the victim 
queen, the young lady,' at the conclusion of the sit- 
ting, said very quietly — 

**You won't want me any more, Mr Maitland. 
You Ve finished that picture, head and all, now. I 'm 
glad of it ; because I shouldn't be able to come to 
you again." 

" Not come again, Nelly — why not } I suppose you 
are very full of engagements just now ; but you 
mustn't throw me over. I shall want you next for my 
Dorothea." 

** I 'm very sorry, Mr Maitland, but I shan't ever be 
able to come again." 

" Not be able to come again — ^what the deuce do 
you mean, Nelly ? " asked Frank, rather pettishly, as 
he " relieved " the headsman with a deft touch. " I 
suppose you 're getting too rich ? — no, it can't be that. 
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You must come. There 's no model at all like you 
for some of my work. Ah, I see ! you Ve been spoon- 
ing with soijie fellow. Any trouble, eh, Miss Nell ? " 

" No," replied the young lady, with demure dignity ; 
"no trouble, thank you, Mr Frank. The fact is, 
I can't come, because — because I'm going to be 
married." 

*' Married — whew ! " cried the painter, facing round 
from the easel, and taking his pipe out of his mouth. 
** Married, Nelly ! I never heard about that — who is 
it ? What sort of fellow ? A good one, I hope, for 
your sake." 

" Never mind, Mr Frank," responded Miss Nelly, 
composedly. "Perhaps you'll know some day, but 
not now. Thank you for all your kindness, Mr Mait- 
land. You've always been very kind to me, and I 
— I like you very much. Yes ; I 'm doing very well, 
thank you. He is a good fellow. I like him, and I 
mean that we shall be very happy. But when I am 
married I can^t ever sit again any more, if you please." 

Frank Maitland growled discontentedly. He did not 
like losing his model, and he felt a vague jealousy of 
the unknown. There was a sneer in his tone as he said — 

" I suppose, Nelly, you have caught some old fool, 
who is taken with a pretty face, and your union will 
be about as incongruous as woodbine twining round 
a wooden leg." 

"Think what you like, Mr Maitland," said little 
Nelly, calmly. "I know what you do think ; but never 
mind that. I shall tell you just nothing about it. I 
only came to-day " (Nelly was tying on her bonnet) 
" because I knew you wanted me to finish your Lady 
Jane Grey. That 's done now, and I must say good- 
bye. I 'm very grateful to you, Frank, I am indeed, 
for all your kindness. I 'm sorry to have to give up 
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coming to the studio — I liked the life; but it's all 
over now. Thank you — ten shillings; yes, that's 
right. My career as a model is ended. Once more — 
good-bye, Mr Frank ! " 

She shook hands cheerily, and then shut the studio 
door for the last time. 

The strange thing was, that the little witch really 
had made a good marriage. She had* somehow won 
the affections of a good style of man, of position and 
property. The reticent little monkey never, I believe, 
told any one about her courtship, or the progress of 
it ; but once, some time after, she betrayed herself so 
far as smilingly to tell Frank, when she met him in 
society, that the whole thing began in the " Park, in 
that dear old Park ; on the old bench — you know ; " 
and this was the alpha and omega of her confession. 
Many studios were for a time corroded by curiosity ; 
but time had to wear this feeling away without other 
artificial solacement. Some painters expressed anger 
at losing their little model ; others expressed per- 
plexity at her rise in life ; but no one could drop a 
hint against her fair fame, and as she had been gen- 
erally liked, many male good wishes accompanied 
her transfiguration into highly respectable wedlock. 
Far other was it with some of her fellow-models. 
They were envious, furious, spiteful. Some were 
morbidly sarcastic at the idea of marriage in the case. 
Miss d*Arcy, dating from St John's Wood, wrote 
sneeringly, in very doubtful English, to Maitland, to 
chaff hini for believing in the marriage of his model. 
Jenny Fletcher, who (though valuable as a model for 
certain nude points) was generally a deboshed little 
villain, expressed malignant envy and scornful in- 
credulity in her own idiomatic manner ; but of these 
things Nelly heard and heeded nothing. 
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Like that Mattie, sometime a " near cousin o' the 
Laird of Limmerfield*s," and who, when elevated to the 
positionof Mrs Bailie Nicol Jarvie/* behaved excellently 
in her exaltation," little Nelly made a model wife. 
The man who married her must have been a good 
fellow to marry her at all, and was not an unwise 
one to choose such a wife. She had all a woman's 
pliability, adaptability, and tact ; and she soon picked 
up the style and manners necessary to her new posi- 
tion. She was naturally grateful, and she had a little 
touch of woman's pride ; pride in herself, and pride 
for her husband. She wished to* make her husband 
happy, and was determined that he should nQt have to 
blush for his choice. She set to work, too, to educate 
herself in her way. Having a strong motive to impel 
her, and great natural quickness, she soon succeeded 
in acquiring a respectable veneer of culture; and 
Frank Maitland, who meets her from time to time, told 
me that she had developed and improved in an alto- 
gether surprising manner. I believe that she succeed- 
ed, without apparent effort, in educing from Mr Frank 
the respect due to her new position, rather than the 
familiarity likely to arise from their old relations, and 
yet she was quite frank, and kind, and natural with him, 

** By Jove ! " cried Frank, " when I took her down 
to dinner the other day at the Howards', I could 
hardly believe that the self-possessed, lady-like wo- 
man by whom I was sitting had ever been the little 
monkey that used so often to dance burlesque dances 
about my studio ! But women are wonderful crea- 
tures, sir. Their knowledge of the world beats ours. 
If they were only as good actresses on the stage as 
they are off it, the dramatic art would be in a fine 
way.^* Thus Mr Maitland, reflectively. He considers 
himself, by the way, to be as great as a man of the world 
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as he is as a painter ; though the two characters, 
I think, rather interfere with each other. 

Success ripens and improves some natures ; and 
little Nelly, who by prudence, goodness, and luck had 
drawn a great prize in the feminine lottery, was de- 
cidedly improved by good fortune. She was always 
pretty, but as I saw her the other day in the Park 
(looking out, probably not without thoughts, for a 
certain bench), reclining easily in her carriage, she 
appeared positively elegant and distinguee. She was 
particularly well dressed, and had a piquante touch of 
grande dame in her manner. You would have taken 
her for, at least, a countess by birth and right 

Does any one who has ever really belonged to 
Bohemia pass out of it into Philistia, or even into 
higher regions, without an occasional retrospect of 
regret, and a backward glance, coupled with a sigh } 

Did our Nelly, lolling upon her easy carriage- 
cushions, ever look back with a little tinge of sadness 
to the days in which she used to trudge on foot, 
through mud and rain, to the stage door, or to the 
painter's studio ? What does she think when she 
visits the Royal Academy } How does she feel when 
she goes to the .theatre ? Does she ever speculate 
upon the new model (the golden-haired one) who now 
sits to Frank Maitland ? Does she, as she gkzes upon 
the " Amaranthine Bowers of Boundless Joy," recall 
the feelings of the figurantes who, clothed in sheeny- 
tinsel, float ethereally upon iron supports in the ideal 
atmosphere of blue and red lights ? I do not know : 
I have no hint which would enable me to solve the 
problem ; but I am assured that she is gratefully 
happy in her married life ; and that, as a wife, she is 
still a model. 



THE STORY OF LITTLE JENNY. 



" Doch — alles, was dazu mich trieb, 
Gott, war so gut ! ach, war so lieb ! " — Faust. 

MORDAUNT LANGLEY determined to take 
lodgings in town. 

He said, and said truly, that his plans were not 
fixed. He did not know whether he should or should 
not go abroad ; but, pending a decision, he came to 
London for the season, and in order to be near his 
club and other attractions, took lodgings in Carruthers 
Street, St James's. 

The rooms suited him. The landlady was one Mrs 
Simcox, a grey and greedy woman with a griping eye, 
yet with a fluttering, deferentially-caressing manner 
towards a desirable inmate, and a keen knowledge, 
ripened by much practice, of the best way to make 
the most out of a lodger. She had a cold, hard look, 
and gave you something of the bleak and chilly im- 
pression produced by the aspect of a granite house or 
wall on a bitter, easterly-windy day. Mordaunt was 
say five or six and twenty. He was a man of easy for- 
tune, and of an easier temper. He was kindly, good- 
natured, and pleasure-loving. With high health and 
good spirits, handsome, cultured, and sweet-natured, 
he enjoyed life very much. He enjoyed, but never 
thought about enjoyment. He had a temperamental 
facility for living in the hour, and he could always 
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and easily put from him any thought which might be 
inconvenient or distracting. 

Temperament, by the way, is a much stronger and 
deeper thing than character. We can mould and 
change our characters ; we can never alter our tem- 
peraments. Temperament underlies and dominates 
character. We may be conscious of a defect of tem- 
perament ; we may counteract the issues of that 
defect, but we can never eradicate the defect itself. 

When Mordaunt had lodged for some little time 
with Mrs Simcox, he became aware, through the 
medium of chance passing glimpses on the stairs, of a 
very pretty little girl, who seemed to be an inhabitant 
of the house. After seeing her in this chance, oc- 
casional manner several times, Mordaunt began, in his 
good-natured way, to give the girl a little nod, and to 
say ** Good-day," *' Fine morning,^' or some other little 
greeting. His notice produced a little smile and a 
large blush, both very shy and timid ; but the girl 
seemed pleased too at his kindly accost, and flitted 
rapidly by with a quick darting grace and a heightened 
colour. She was pale, and looked delicate, but was 
pretty of face and figure, and had wonderful large, 
eager, brown eyes ; eyes so distinctive in character 
that they absorbed the whole expression of the face. 
Her figure was slight and rather fragile. She was 
neatly but very plainly dressed in some common dark 
stuff. Mordaunt noticed that she had small and 
refined hands, and a very little foot. 

'* Wonder who that little girl is," thought Mordaunt, 
as he stood before the fireplace, after nodding to the 
maiden on his way up-stairs. " She *s pretty ; she 
rather grows upon you. Can't be old Simcox's 
daughter. No — the girl looks a little lady ; a kind 
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of Perdita. If I think of it, I '11 ask Simcox, the next 
time I see her. What a pretty way the little thing has 
of blushing and lisping out something ! 1 11 certainly 
inquire." The moment that he made the resolution to 
inquire he also forgot it, and thought of other things. 
He was not very strong or tenacious of purpose. 

On one occasion he returned to his rooms in the 
middle of the day. Letting himself in with his latch-key, 
he went up-stairs. Seeing something in his peculiar 
easy-chair, he moved softly towards it and looked in. 
Curled up in the large chair, utterly absorbed in a 
book, was the little girl that Mordaunt nodded and 
spoke to. She was so deeply interested in her reading 
that he approached unobserved, and saw that she had 
taken one volume of his Scott*s novels. When she 
saw him she started up in great trepidation, and with 
a crimson face began to stammer out a hurried crowd 
of apologies. 

" Oh, never mind," said good - natured Mordaunt, 
with his pleasant smile. *' So you like reading, little 
one } What have you got there ? * Ivanhoe.* Good ! 
couldn't do better. What's your name, by the way t " 
" Jenny, sir — little Jenny they call me.'* 
" Well, little Jenny, now listen. As you like read- 
ing, I make you free of my room and of my books. 
Come in when you like, when I 'm out,, and read what 
you like. There — will that please you } " 

" Oh, sir, I *m so grateful ! May I really read your 
books } Thank you, sir, so much. It's dull sometimes, 
and books are such nice company. I will take great 
care of them, sir. I know" (this was said with a fierce 
blush), " I know I ought not to have read * Ivanhoe' 
in your room without your leave ; and it's very, very 
kind of you not to be angry." 

Here the little girl quitted the room, after curtseying 
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deeply. Her expressive eyes looked more gjratitude 
than she spoke, Mordaunt ruminated a good deal. 
He shortly afterwards remembered to extract some 
information about the girl from Mrs Simcox ; but he 
found his landlady but little inclined to be communi- 
cative. Jenny's reprehensible conduct in reading a 
lodger's books by stealth, led to the pleasant result 
that she could, without fear or sense of wrong, browse 
undisturbedly in the free pasture of English literature 
afforded by Mordaunt's library; and his books beguiled 
many a sad and weary hour for the lonely little girl, 
whose intelligence and imagination brightened day by 
" day. She seemed much happier than she had been 
when Mordaunt came to the lodgings. Very much of 
ill-health is only a want of happiness. 

Gradually, as they became better friends, Mordaunt 
began to ask Jenny about herself. She did not know 
very much. She called Mrs Simcox '*' aunt," but did 
not think that the landlady really was her aunt. She 
had never known father or mother, or their love or 
care ; but she remembered well an old servant who had 
died when she was a little girl. This loss had been 
her first great early sorrow. Then she had been 
handed over to another woman, a sister of Mrs 
Simcox, and ultimately had been transferred to 
Simcox, who, if she knew anything about Jenny^s birth 
and parentage, would never tell the girl anything. 
Jenny believed that some allowance was paid for her, 
but said Mrs Simcox would know about that. She 
said Mrs Simcox was not very unkind ; but admitted 
that she was not very happy. She had no young 
friends ; she thought that those girls must be very happy 
who had fathers and mothers, and homes, and teach- 
ing, and kindness, and friends. She had not had much 
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education, but had taught herself all she could. She 
was very solitary, and sometimes very sad. Oh 
yes, she liked reading dearly ! and had been once or 
twice to the play, which she had enjoyed immensely. 
Would like to go again very, very much ; but saw no 
chance. She had once been to Margate, and thought 
the sea so grand and beautiful. Did not go out every 
day ; oh, dear no ! — not very often ; there was no 
one to go with. There had been other lodgers, but 
she had not liked any of them. They never took any 
notice of her, and Were not kind. She admitted, with 
contrition, having read some of their books. Thought 
she was eighteen, but Mrs Simcox might know. H-ad 
never been to church. Who was to take her t Didn't 
want to go there ; thought they must be melancholy 
places, but would like dearly to go to a theatre. Had 
no silk frock. Liked dear Sir Walter Scott so much, 
but had never read Shakspeare. These confessions 
amused and interested Mordaunt He began to turn 
over in his kindly mind plans for giving the poor girl 
a little pleasure. 

To this end Mordaunt bought for Jeilny a silk 
dress ; then he added a shawl, gloves, and other articles 
of feminine attire. He glowed with pleasure as he 
observed the delight with which his protegee received 
these gifts ; a delight which was composed of joy at 
such, to her, beautiful presents, and of gratitude to 
him for his kindness. Mordaunt was half-surprised 
to see what a little lady Jenny looked when she was 
nicely dressed ; and he next, proposed to take her to 
the play. How overjoyed Jenny was to go to the 
theatre ! how proud beyond description to go there 
with such a gentleman ! Her undisguised rapture 
greatly pleased the kindly Mordaunt ; but he had no 
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conception of the wild gratitude and boundless admira- 
tion with which Jenny regarded her benefactor. She 
almost worshipped him, and yet she looked upon him 
in no other light than that of benefactor. She never 
thought of wrong, or suspected danger. She was not 
only too innocent, but also too ignorant, to see the 
drift of circumstance. 

She began to be his household fairy. His books 
were always dusted, his rooms kept in perfect order, his 
'* things " looked after at the wash, his breakfasts were 
sedulously prepared. Jenny did not show herself in 
these operations ; it was enough for her, herself unseen 
as helper, to help him to the best of her power. When 
letters obviously from ladies (and Mordaunt received 
a good many of these) came, Jenny looked at them 
with a twinge of wistful sadness. The little heroine, 
inspired by her affections, had the pluck to become 
Mordaunfs champion with the dreadful and dreaded 
Simcox, of whom, otherwise, Jenny stood in terror. 
She objected to peculations, and fought against over- 
charges — to Simcox's stormful indignation. 

Simcox, who was emphatically a woman of the 
world — that is, of a small, hard, base world — and whose 
antecedents were far from being irreproachable, may 
have seen danger for Jenny, but she never interfered. 
She once told Jenny, with a sneer, that she seemed to 
have got hold of a good friend, and urged the girl to 
get all she could out of him. It was an accepted 
principle in the mind of Simcox that as much as pos- 
sible should always be got out of a lodger ; and she 
may have thought, from her point of view, that the 
little chit would be lucky to pick up such a friend. 
Certain it is that the landlady never interfered to 
warn or to protect Jenny, so that matters between 
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her and Mordaunt were left to the laws of natural 
development. 

Gradually, a sort of confidential playful intimacy 
grew up between them. Jenny never came into his 
room uninvited, but then she liked to be invited ; and 
Mordaunt, whenever he was alone, or lonely, sent for 
her upon some pretext. He dearly liked talking with 
the little thing : she became almost necessary to his daily 
life. Jenny resembled the heroine of Prior's Solomon — 

" Abra was ready ere I called her name ; 
And, if I called another, Abra came." 

Leaning against the mantelpiece, with his back to the 
fire, and smoking his meerschaum, Mordaunt used to 
chat and talk with her ; and she, with quick eyes full 
of intelligence, of curiosity, of eager delight, listened 
with avidity, and replied with sense and humour. 
She was gaily tender, and tenderly gay. Her ^yts 
expressed what Gretchen spoke ; — 

" Du lieber Gott ! was so ein Mann 
Nicht alles, alles denken kann ! 
Beschamt nur steh' ich vor ihm da, 
Und sag ' zu aUen Sachen ja — 
Bin doch ein arm, unwissend Kind, 
Begreife nicht, was er an mir find 't." 

Mordaunt, to do him justice, was no deliberate 
seducer, and had no wish to injure ; but he could 
always put aside thought that would impede action 
in the direction of his desires. Jenny was as full of 
gratitude, of a yielding wish to please, as she was of 
lowly love ; but, ignorant as she was of both worlds, 
there was nothing impure in her thought. The slow, 
swift hours brought about the inevitable time in which 
Mordaunt and Jenny, like Paolo and Francesca, 
glided into sweet sin. He determined to remove her 
from Carruthers Street. Jenny was willing to go 

anywhere with him, and from her ** aunt" He took a 

s 
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cottage at Teddington, and they moved into it 
together. Mordaunt had an interview with his land- 
lady, which issued in a result satisfactory to both 
parties. It is possible that some pecuniary transac- 
tion passed between them. The lodgings were again 
** to let," and the house was empty of little Jenny and 
her lover, Simcox seemed contented. 

Laurel Cottage was a pretty place, with a little 
garden round it, and with the sunbright river ever 
sliding on past the foot of the lawn. Jenny was 
enchanted with it. She had had no experience of the 
charming in dwellings, or the happy in life. For a 
time who so happy as little Jenny ? Everything was 
new, everything delightful to her. She managed her 
own household, and Mordaunt brought her birds, and 
a wonderful pet dog. She had a piano, many books, 
flowers, a boat, and all those elegant luxuries of life 
of which she had previously known practically nothing. 
And more than all — dearer far to her than all the 
rest — she had her Mordaunt's love ; she had him to 
herself, and could love him as she would. No doubt 
or fear intruded ; no sense of wrong disturbed ; and, 
for a time, poor little Jenny was entirely happy. 

Mordaunt had too much delicacy and consideration 
for Jenny to bring male friends as visitors to the 
cottage. 

Jenny's love was almost adoration. She looked up, 
with all her being, to Mordaunt as to something alto- 
gether superior to anything that she had ever met 
with. To be admitted to the intimacy, the affection, 
the companionship of a gentleman of fine manners, 
cultured, courteous, kindly, was to her a kind of 
ecstasy, and her love, which was not sexual or 
sensual in its character, was so intense that it trembled 
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from its own very fulness. She was also so very, very 
grateful to Mordaunt She thought that it was so 
very kind of him to stoop from his high sphere to her 
lowliness and simplicity. She prevented, so far as 
she could divine them, his every wish and want ; she 
laboured and studied to make him comfortable and to 
render him happy. She thought that she could never 
do enough for him ; could never show half well enough 
her deep, patient affection, her proud and humble 
thankfulness. How many ladies, she thought, ladies 
proud, and beautiful, and clever, and rich, would 
esteem their lives richer from the love of such a man ; 
and should she not labour to deserve such preference } 
Jenny had inly a little secret, sad thought that she 
was not a lady ; only a poor, lowly, neglected, ill- 
educated, common little girl. She was quiveringly 
anxious to please and serve Mordaunt. Affection 
inspired her zeal and intensified her devotion. She 
was to Mordaunt what Roger Ascham told Lady 
Jane Grey that she should be to Guildford Dudley 
— " his faery, his page, his everything that love and 
poetry have invented." She strove hard to get educa- 
tion, in order that she might be his companion. She 
took pains to dress well, and to look well, in order that 
she might please him. If he seemed silent or absent 
she was in a tremor of fear lest she should have un- 
wittingly offended him ; if he seemed unwell she was 
in a fever of anxiety lest he should be ill. 

Her love was rapture, but it was dashed with con- 
stant trepidations, doubts, anxieties. Her morbidly 
fine nervous organisation was irritated by perpetual 
fever, and her quick temperament was always in a 
state of extremest tension. 

The native delicacy of her innate refinement was 
clarified by her strong love. Her naturally pliant dis- 
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position moulded itself so closely upon the ways, the 
character, the humours of her lover, that Mordaunt was 
astonished at the singular quickness with which she 
could divine his moods, his thoughts, his wishes. She 
followed him about with her tender eyes, seeking to 
ascertain his slightest wish, in order that she might 
anticipate it. This constant watchful tenderness 
touched a not ungenerous man ; and poor little Jenny 
amused, and pleased, and occupied him. Mordaunt 
was fond of her, and was invariably kind and con- 
siderate ; but the bargain was unequal ; he was giving 
only his lighter kindliness, and Jenny was strenuously 
sacrificing the whole of her unselfish soul and being. 
There was nothing gross in their connection. Mor- 
daunt was gentleman, and little Jenny was pure; 
though her purity was warmed by fondness as snow 
is warmed by sunshine. Her soft and yielding nature 
yearned only to please, to make him happy, to sacri- 
fice itself, gladly, to his lightest whim and wish. The 
feeling was not servile ; it sprang from an affection 
as free as it was eager. Like those rocks which 
quiver at the lightest touch, but which, nevertheless, 
are immovably and firmly fixed, Jenny's devoted love 
trembled at a touch, and would yet remain steadfast as 
her very life. In unconscious sin, she was no wanton, 
nor had her love one alloy of baseness. Like the dis- 
guised page in Beaumont and Fletcher's "Philaster," she 
grew acquainted with her heart, and found there love— 

" Yet far from lust, for could I but have lived 
In presence of you, I had had my end." 

Jenny would have been content, had she lived near 
Mordaunt, to tend, and serve, and love him from 
below. 

While they were living in the cottage at Teddington, 
Jenny made, by chance, the acquaintance of a young 
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lady who was a governess by profession, and who, 
having advertised for a situation, was waiting the 
result. Jenny entered into an arrangement with Miss 
Hill, and began to work and study diligently, her 
chief motive being to make herself more worthy him. 
She improved rapidly and wonderfully. Mordaunt 
was amused, as well as pleased, by her ardour in the 
pursuit of knowledge. He laughed good humouredly 
at Jenny's copy-books and exercises, and he some- 
times helped her in her work. 

Jenny passed as Mrs Langley, and Miss Hill be- 
lieved for some time that she was instructing the 
young wife of a gentleman of fortune. The governess 
sympathised so strongly with the romance which 
seemed to surround her docile and zealous pupil, that 
she frequently congratulated Jenny^ not only upon 
her progress, but upon her husband and happy 
marriage. As the two women grew intimate, Jenny, 
whose nature was very frank and open, began to drop 
unguarded expressions, and finally, admitted the real 
state of affairs. Miss Hill was not unkind, but she 
was very rigid in her notions, and she thought it her 
duty to " put before" poor Jenny the sinfulness and 
misery of her equivocal position. She further induced 
Jenny to accompany her to church — a place to which 
the poor girl had never been taken in her childhood 
or youth. Mordaunt had never taken her there; nor, 
indeed, did he himself go to church. He preferred 
reading the Saturday Review^ and smoking a pipe in 
the garden, during church time. Except for divine in- 
tuitions, the poor girl had grown up as a little heathen. 

Primed by Miss Hill, Jenny went to church, and it 
seemed, to her excited fancy, that the lessons, and 
the sermon, all bore upon her sad and sinful condition. 
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Amid the wonder and delight of the revelation of i 

divine love and goodness came the dread of divine j 

anger. Some of the books which she casually read 
at this time opened the eyes of her newly awakened 
sense to her true position. The change was very \ 

great to Jenny. The unconscious had ripened into 
the conscious. The old unthinking peace was gone, 
as she recognised the existence of law, and an element 
of unrest was introduced into her troubled and ponder- 
ing mind. All mental agitation affected her injuri- 
ously ; her tremulous imagination easily created a 
false centre of nervous sensibility. 

The books which had given her insight into her 
position, made plainer to her the disparities of social 
conventions ; and she conceived how far her lover was 
placed above her in the intricate social scale of wealth, 
birth, and position. Always humble, poor Jenny 
thought that she could not expect or wish Mordaunt 
to marry her. Her love was not less, but her peace 
of mind was lessened, and doubts and struggles 
began to disquiet her simple, pure, and tender nature. 
At length she resolved never to speak to Mordaunt on 
the point which occupied her thoughts. Always ready 
for self-sacrifice, she determined to bear her sorrow 
alone, and not to expect from the man she loved so 
fondly so great a sacrifice in favour of a poor girl so 
utterly unworthy to become his wife. 

Jenny was naturally fragile and delicate. Her sad 
unfriended childhood, passed in neglect and harshness, 
her youth spent in chill and uncongenial surroundings 
— all causes had tended to develop a tendency to 
weak health. Her nervous system was morbidly 
irritable ; her strong quick feelings and vivid imagina- 
tion operated against stamina, and, as any great 
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physiologist would readily have detected, Jenny's life 
had been a preparation for the development of any 
lurking seeds of weakness or of disease. 

Mordaunt was very fond of rowing, and he always 
liked Jenny for his companion. She, too, dearly liked 
being with him in his boat. One evening, while they 
were out late on the water, the weather became very 
rainy and cold. Jenny was lightly clothed, and 
although Mordaunt made her put on 'his boating coat, 
she got wet, and chilled, and the result was a very 
severe cold, from which she did not readily recover. 

It is probable that this accident developed into 
serious activity the germs of chest weakness latent in 
her constitution. 

As she did not get better, but remained for some 
time alarmingly ill, Mordaunt took her to one of the 
great physicians, who declared that there was serious 
mischief in the lungs, combined with great nervous 
irritability and depression. He advised that she should 
be removed to a warmer climate ; to the south of 
France, or Italy, and told Mordaunt that she must 
not be allowed to winter in England. They decided 
upon going to Nice, and travelled there by easy 
stages. Jenny was very weak, but every step of the 
journey was a mental delight to her. She was still 
very young, and her mind, naturally acute and eager, 
had been much developed since she had lived with 
Mordaunt. To see the new strange wonder sights of 
continental life and cities, and to see them for the first 
time with him^ was to Jenny a rapture of quiet joy. 
Often, when sad and solitary in the lodging-house 
before she knew Mordaunt, she had sighed in thinking 
that she had no hope of ever seeing the far off sights 
of which she had caught snatches and glimpses in her 
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stealthy reading. Now, the longing was realised ; 
and the excitement of novelty made Jenny seem 
better in health and spirits. Mordaunt had great 
hopes of her recovery. 

He had caused to be taken for them a pretty little 
villa, opposite the sea, at Nice. This house was white, 
with green blinds, and everything in and about it was 
new to the poor girl. The violet sea of the Mediter- 
ranean, the distant hills, the palms, and the gardens 
with a luxuriance of strange flowers and vegetation, 
the soft air and suave climate — all were fresh and 
vivid delights to little Jenny. At first she seemed 
better. Pleasure lit up the large, dark eye, and 
flushed the wasted cheek. Mordaunt called in the 
first English physician of the place, but he did not 
speak hopefully, and Mordaunt thought him a fool. 
The doctor tried, however, all the remedies he could 
think of, and was very attentive to his little patient. 
He discovered serious disease in the lungs, and noticed, 
after a short time, that the mischief was increasing. 
She became weaker and weaker, but she fluctuated 
and flickered strangely in apparent health. Some- 
times she was in good spirits, was cheerful and hope- 
ful ; at other times she was depressed, ill, and mournful 
in her forebodings, though she always tried to wear a 
smile for Mordaunt, and his step, his presence, always 
cheered her for the moment. He was very, very kind 
to her. 

It happened that Mordaunt met at Nice an old 
friend, the Rev. Hubert Musgrave, with whom he had 
been at Rugby. Musgrave belonged to that noble 
school which is represented by Robertson, Kingsley, 
Maurice. He was less a priest than a Christian. 
His heavenly message was noble with human 
sympathy, tender with divine love. Mordaunt 
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introduced him to Jenny, who soon looked up to 
Musgrave as a true steward of the mysteries of the 
Unseen. He quickly won her confidence and her 
affection ; he lightened her darkness and assured her 
faith. She told him, in her simple, artless way, the 
story of her short, sad life ; and Musgrave averred 
that he had never met with a soul more tender or 
more pure. 

In her sacred confidence with Musgrave, he learned 
how deeply her relations towards Mordaunt were prey- 
ing upon her harassed mind ; but she maintained that 
she must bear her burden silently to the grave, as 
she never could expect her idolised Mordaunt, whom 
she loved with yearning fondness, and with unselfish 
devotion, to marry such a poor unworthy little thing 
as she was. 

When Musgrave fully realised the position, and 
had learned to know and reverence the purity and 
tenderness of little Jenny's nature, he resolved to 
induce Mordaunt to marry her. He wished to induce, 
and not to force, his friend. He desired to bring 
about a marriage, springing from Mordaunt's free will 
and better nature, and not merely to compel a forced 
and loveless concession. Musgrave had no real 
belief that the little girl would recover, but he felt 
that the best chance of life would be given her by a 
marriage which would remove the secret sorrow which 
was weighing upon the springs of life. 

Jenny loved to sit at sunset at the open window, 
and to watch, sadly, that sweet and melancholy hour 
sink slowly over sky and sea. Sometimes, when very 
weak, unwilling tears filled the sad young eyes, as she 
thought how hard it was to die, so young, and to 
leave such a beautiful world and sp much happiness 
and love. So young, too! When she retired— she 
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usually sat at such eventides with her wasted little 
hand clasped in that of Mordaunt — Musgrave and his 
friend remained talking together, and speaking of her. 
Mordaunt's manner, and even his nature, had very- 
much changed during his stay at Nice. The easy- 
going, kindly man of the world had been developed 
into something higher and more earnest by the little 
girl out of the lodging-house, 

Mordaunt had awakened all that was fine, though 
latent in Jenny's mind ; she aroused all that was best 
in Mordaunt^s soul. 

Jenny's feelings fluctuated strongly with respect to 
death. At times, when very weary, she was all soft 
resignation to the Father's call ; at other times youth 
awoke within her the natural longing for life. Then 
she loved so tenderly ! Her woman's aching fondness 
for her first, her one love, stirred strongly the desire 
for life. Beneath all was the uneasy sense of being 
merely the mistress of the man she loved so well. 
With knowledge of the right came self-respect, and 
Jenny stood very low in her own estimation, though 
nothing could, induce her even to suggest these 
troubles and doubts to Mordaunt. Musgrave knew all. 

Mordaunt could not bear to admit to himself the 
idea that Jenny would die. Sanguine by nature, and 
growing to love her ever more and more, he w^ould 
try to maintain even to himself that she must recover, 
that she would get well. He expressed, with a troubled 
voice, hopeful news, and became even angry with any 
person who spoke of her possible decease. . 

Musgrave was only biding his time. He was wait- 
ing for an hour in which he should find Mordaunt's 
soul open to hear him. 

That hour came. It was one in which Mordaunt 
was very soft and tender. Jenny had been rather 
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worse that evening, and had been depressed. Her 
eyes, and her voice, had been very sad. " When Jenny 
gets a h'ttle better," said Mordaunt, with a tremble 
in his voice, " we must try some other place. You 
think she will get better, of course, Musgrave, don^t 
you ? " This was said with a kind of defiant affirma- 
tion, and yet there was a piteous look of appeal to 
Musgrave. 

*' I hope so, but I dare not say, I think so. There 
is one great trouble pressing upon her mind." 

" Trouble ? What is that, Musgrave } Can I do 
anything — can I get her anything ? Do tell me, Mus- 
grave, what you mean." 

" I mean, Langley, that you are living in sin." 

" In sin ? " said Mordaunt, slowly, dropping his eyes. 

**Yes, in sin, Mordaunt Langley, and this fact, 
which she now fully realises, is weighing heavily upon 
dear Jenny's life. I cannot say that it would save 
her, but the best chance for her life would be to remove 
the secret sorrow of her sweet soul by doing what a 
true man ought to do, and marrying her." 

Mordaunt made no reply. His eyes were still fixed 
upon the ground. 

" Do not think unworthily, old schoolfellow," con- 
tinued Musgrave, " either of Jenny or of me. I do 
not come to you from her. She would die with her 
sorrow unspoken. She would never ask, never wish 
you to make what she calls a sacrifice for her." 

Still Mordaunt did not answer. He had moved to 
the window, and was looking out at the soft, starry, 
night, but Musgrave could not see his face. 

He resumed : " Think, Mordaunt, if you had met 
and known Jenny in society, as what you call *a lady' 
— though, a truer, purer lady than Jenny does not exist! 
— ^would you not have been proud to woo and wed 
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her ? And will you take advantage of her innocent 
ignorance, of her poverty, of her helplessness, to de- 
grade her into your mistress ? Is that right, or 
Christian, or manly ? She knows now, fully, believe 
me, the degradation, the sin of her position. You 
say you love her, and I believe you. Poor girl, how 
friendless, how defenceless she was when you led 
her into innocent sin ! — innocent on her part, not on 
yours, mind. Will you let her die— die, Mordaunt, 
with that sorrow, and shame, and degradation, weigh- 
ing down her tender soul } Will you '* 

Mordaunt had sat down at the table. The room 
had grown dark. He had rested his head upon his 
arms, but his face was still hidden. Musgrave saw 
the working of his nervous hands. Suddenly Mordaunt 
interrupted him — 

" Musgrave — O God ! — don't say that she will die ! 
don't say that my dear little Jenny will die ! I do love 
her so much I could not bear to lose her ! And you 
think that marrying her would give her a chance of 
living.? Musgrave — ^you are right — you have con- 
quered. Arrange it how you like — I will marry my 
Jenny. Only, Musgrave, don't say — don't say that 
she will die ! " 

The strong man, the man of the world, his head buried 
in his hands, burst into a fit of passionate weeping. 

Musgrave laid a kindly hand upon his friend's 
shoulder. " Dear Mordaunt, you are acting rightly, 
nobly, wisely. God will bless you for it ! Whether 
she live or die, you, Mordaunt, artf doing what a true 
man ought to do." 

And they were married — married quietly in their 
own rooms. Jenny was greatly agitated, but her 
whole being shone with a radiance of great happiness. 
She wound her arms with caressing fondness round her 
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husband's neck, and said : " Mordaunt, dearest, you 
have made me so happy. You have done the only 
thing which — oh, I cannot tell you now. You cannot 
be dearer to m€ now than you were. I could not love 
you more, Mordaunt dear, than I did ; but, as my 
husband, you have become something quite sacred to 
me." And she humbly kissed his trembling hand. 

For some few days afterwards she seemed better. 
There was a subtle change, too, in her manner. She 
was quietly happy. The uneasy depression of secret 
shame was gone. She was so very grateful to Mordaunt. 

Meanwhile every one about the place loved the 
kindly, gentle English girl ; and their love for her was 
deepened by sympathy for her sickness and sufferings. 
Every one felt and knew that she was hastening to the 
undiscovered country. Her youth, her beauty, her 
great tender kindliness and courtesy, endeared her 
strongly to the simple people about her. The gar- 
dener always kept her supplied with fresh flowers and 
fruits ; the servants would cook anything, do anything, 
for Jenny ; and her last days were passed in an 
atmosphere of the greatest good will, and sympathy, 
and kindness. ' Mr Musgrave was with her constantly, 
comforting, strengthening, blessing her. Mordaunt 
was passionately anxious and unwearingly solicitous. 
Her every wish was anticipated and gratified. The 
last days of the little daughter of the lodging-house 
were surrounded with every possible care, affection, 
and comfort. Jenny was profoundly touched at such 
kindness from a world which she was so soon to leave. 
Her sweet, sad smile often brightened in an effort to 
comfort those who felt so strongly for her. Never had 
her life been so happy as it was just before she was 
called away from life itself. 

Jenny's illness made rapid strides. She became 
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weaker and weaker ; the terrible cough increased in 
intensity; she had broken, restless nights, and the 
doctor pronounced the case hopeless. 

Mordaunt's sanguine nature led him long to hope, 
even when hope was past ; but, at length, even Mor- 
daunt realised the fact that the final parting with his 
little wife could not be far off. He gave way to ter- 
rible despair and anguish ; but he tried to hide his 
grief from Jenny. 

The little wasted form had now become very light. 
Mordaunt used to carry her down-stairs, easily, very 
easily now, and well wrapped in shawls and cloaks, 
Jenny sat during the warm hours of the day in the 
garden. She loved, to the last, to gaze upon the wide 
stretch of purple sea, and to look upon her flowers. 
Her face was terribly shrunken and hollow ; and the 
great, sad eyes had an unchanging melancholy of wist- 
ful longing. Life had flowered into love, respect, and 
happiness, just as it was about to be snatched away 
from her. 

She liked Mordaunt to be near her as much as 
possible. When speaking had become a labour to 
her, she loved to sit with his strong hand clasped in 
her thin, trembling, little hand. 

One morning, very near the end, when she was 
piteously weak and ill, she petitioned to be carried 
once more into the air, and Mordaunt complied with 
her wish. As he bore her to her favourite seat, she 
felt a great tear from Mordaunt fall upon her face, 
and all her thought turned to comfort him in the 
approaching separation. She tried to bless and soothe 
him, but could not wholly restrain her inner sense of 
the pathos of her sad fate, and of their separation. 

" Mordaunt — dear, dear husband — do not grieve so 
for me. I am very young, and was — oh, so happy ! 
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but I am quite resigned. I was not worthy to be 
your wife. And yet, Mordaunt dear, I loved you 
very, very much. You will, I think, sometimes miss 
your poor little Jenny." 

Mordaunt could not answer. His heart was too 
full. He walked aside amongst the shrubs to hide an 
irrepressible burst of anguish. It was some moments 
before he could recover himself and return to her. 

" Mordaunt, dear, promise me — that when I die — 
you will be with me — and Mr Musgrave. Now, carry 
me in, dear ; I am so tired." 

It was the last occasion on which she left the house. 
She became too weak to be moved ; but her bed 
was wheeled to the window, in order that she might 
look her last upon the sea and sky she loved so well. 
She did not speak much, and she often dozed. Once 
or twice Mordaunt heard her murmur, softly, " How 
beautiful ! how beautiful it all is ! I suppose in 
heaven " 

The end came. As she had wished, Mordaunt and 
Musgrave were with her. It was just after sunset. 
They knew that she was dying. The room was very 
still. She was tired and sleepy. Once or twice she 
looked at her husband, and tried to wind her weak 
arms fondly round him. He kissed her, passionately, 
amid his silent weeping. She sank back and seemed 
very, very still. He murmured, "Jenny!" and her 
eyes opened and looked smilingly at him. She made 
a sort of appealing gesture, and Mordaunt lifted her 
up and rested her little head upon his breast. She 
seemed very happy ; too weak to be fully conscious ; 
but very calm and happy. Her worn hand felt for 
that of Mordaunt. The shadows deepened in the 
silent chamber. Musgrave knelt down by the bed 
and prayed fervently, aloud. She seemed to hear, 
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and smiled happily. Suddenly Mordaunt cried out 
in sharp anguish, " Jenny ! " and this time there was 
no answer, no response. Musgrave laid his hand 
upon Mordaunt's shoulder, and said, **Come away, 
Mordaunt, all is over. Your dear wife is now with God." 

She was nineteen when she died. 

Mordaunt's grief was terrible. No one who had 
known him in old days would then have believed that 
this man had such strength of love and depth of 
sorrow. 

But for Musgrave, who never left his friend, and 
who could comfort and console, Mordaunt would 
perhaps have lost his reason. 

They laid her in the cemetery at Nice. Mordaunt 
waited until a stone was raised *to the memory of 
" Jenny, the beloved wife of Mordaunt Langley ; " and 
then he left for England with Musgrave: but his heart 
was in that grave, and his joy \yas buried in it too. 

He returned a sadder and a wiser man. He set 
himself to find out every detail of his wife's birth and 
parentage. Mrs Simcox was so far affected by the 
news of Jenny's marriage and her early death, that 
she exuded a few grubby tears. She was, however, 
easily consoled. She gave Mordaunt all thd help she 
could, but that was not of much value. Nineteen 
years had elapsed, all the principals were dead, the 
secondary evidence was not trustworthy. He could not 
find the church at which her parents had been married, 
or indeed, any proof of a marriage. He found that 
her father was a man of very good family, an officer 
who, just before Jenny's birth, went to India, and 
there fell in " wild Mahratta battle." Of the mother 
he could learn nothing positive. He could not dis- 
cover, with certainty, whether there had been a stolen 
marriage, which had never been avowed during the 
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lives of the pair ; or whether they had loved well 
rather than wisely. No efforts of his could quite 
clear up the mystery which hung over this part of the 
subject ; and he had to leave the doubt as he found 
it. After a time, Mordaunt ceased to care about the 
facts which surrounded the birth of his lost, his dar- 
ling wife. During their early lovemaking, he had 
once taken Jenny to a photographer ; not thinking, 
at the time, how infinitely precious a photograph of 
her would soon become to him. He had a portrait 
painted from the photograph, and .this cherished 
emblem of his lost love hangs always in Mordaunt's 
bedroom. 

The Providence that shapes our ends had decreed 
that a connection rough-hewn in sin should end in 
sadness — and in blessing. Mordaunt had done no 
ultimate harm to the poor little girl whom he had 
thoughtlessly led astray ; and she, if she left him with 
a saddened life, had also left him with a purified, 
ennobled soul. 

Some years have passed since her sad, early death. 
Mordaunt will never marry again. He has regained 
calm, but has lost for ever the old careless happiness. 
One tender memory is threaded through his whole 
web of life. I think he loved his Jenny even more 
after he had lost her, than he did while she still was with 
him here below. He fancies, and believes, that their 
souls are united, and he is happy in that imagination. 
Her grave is never without fresh flowers, and once a 
year Mordaunt makes a pilgrimage to Nice. When 
away from the place, his thoughts are ever in that 
far, foreign cemetery ; and his mournful memory sees 
continually a simple stone sacred to the cherished 
memory of Jenny, the beloved wife of 



DINING: 

A CONVERSATION PIECE. 
{Scene— K club smoking-room.) 



4 

" I spy entertainment- 



The humour of it, quotha ! '* 

— Merry fVwes of Windsor. 

REGINALD.— My dear fellow, how dull you 
look ; what is the matter ? — is it heart or 
stomach ? I half suspect that you are suffering from 
depraved dining ; if so, confess, and avoid. 

A lured, — Too true, too true; I have been dining 
badly. 

Reginald. — Then the verdict must be — Serve him 
right. 

A lured. — I am depressed, I own. I have suffered 
sadly, but not through my own fault. You are correct 
in your guess, but your verdict is unjust. I am a 
victim — I cannot reproach myself 

Regiftald. — Where have you been dining badly } — 
not at the club, surely ? By the way, our hew man at 
the " Mausoleum " does very well. 

A lured. — No; it was not at the club that I have 
dined badly. In fact, I have not been there much of 
late. I have been injured "in society." I was driven 
from the " Minerva" in consequence of the bad dinners 
there. We have an imbecile committee, and an 
imbecile committee always means a bad cook. Our 
committee is most imbecile. The late Mr Bland could 
not more ably burlesque a monarch than our vile body 
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makes committee rule ridiculous. But non ragionam 
di lor ; — let them pass. I am suffering under bad 
society and bad dinners — for the two go together. 
As the husband is, the wife is : as a man's dinners are, 
so is the man. 

Reginald, — Well, I find you not guilty, and caution 
you never to do so again. Why, my dear fellow, you 
ought never to dine badly. You have no excuse. 
Take another cigar ; they are good, and will tend to 
soothe and brace your mind. Your organisation is so 
fine that you positively cannot stand bad dining. It 
shows upon you as distinctly as a white shirt collar 
on a negro. You must be just to yourself, my Alured. 
You must really, if merely for your friends' sake, take 
care to dine only in a manner which will not deprave 
your organs, cloud your spirits, or dim your imagina- 
tion. For my sake, Alured — if only for my sake — 
pray, pray be conscientious in your dining. 

Alured, — Thank you, dear boy, thank you; yes, you 
are right. But your eagle-eyed insight and tender 
concern for your unhappy friend have transported you 
beyond the ignorant present, beyond this humble 
individual, and have led you to touch upon a tremen- 
dous subject — on one which, I own, affects me deeply. 
I allude, my dear Reginald, to the great philosophy 
of dining. 

Reginald, — Ah, a tremendous subject ; a transcen- 
dental philosophy — a philosophy which, I fear, tran- 
scends merely human faculties. Still, let us humbly 
pick up shells on the shore of that mighty ocean of 
science. But I see the afflatus seize you ; I mark 
how the great theme distends you. Speak, my 
blessed Glendoveer ; 'tis thine to speak, 'tis mine to 
hear. Sometimes, Alured, your thoughts, like a 
balloon in a cloud, are high, but obscure; that is, 
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hidden from our vision. On such a theme, however 

— but let me be hushed. Proceed. 

A lured. — Dinner! I pause, overcome with emotion, 

choked by the myriad surging of infinite ideas. The 

cabalistic word evokes the thundering ErdgeisL 

Dinner ! — ideal string • which threads together the 

social pearls of all ages and of all climes. Let us 

begin at the beginning. Let us consider first the 

repast, complected with a fine, full, fruity flavour, 

of Adam and of Eve. Let us, I say 

Reginald. — "Don't be flowery, Jacob." By the 
way, the vegetable diet of Paradise suggests the true 
dramatic banquet, which is strictly limited to worsted 
apples, assisted by gilt pasteboard goblets. The 
cunning of the scene, however, kills the calm idea of 
real feasting. Banquo is as obnoxious to Macbeth's 
banquet as he is personally destructive to Macbeth's 
peace and joy. But — pardon me — ^go on ahead. 

A lured. — Don't interrupt in that way. Let me 
resume. When you go up in a balloon, it does not 
seem to you that you rise, but that the earth sinks ; 
and so it is with me. As I soar upon my hippogriff, 
it scarcely seems to me that I mount, but it does 
seem that the earth recedes beneath me. Dinner ! 
Dr Johnson once thought of writing a cookery book 
on philosophical principles. Fool ! We don't want 
builders, we want architects. We must first lift up 
the ideas of men to the level of the great idea — the 
details will come of themselves. To feed — to dine- 
no more? Yes, because by a dinner you avoid, or 
you incur, the thousand natural ills that flesh is heir 
to. Men, Reginald, must be lifted up to the height 
of that great argument When Dinner, heavenly 
maid, was young 

Reginald. — That maid, I fear, forms an exception. 
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She is less attractive in her youth than in her age. 
Skip the time from Adam to Victoria — life is too 
short for an exhaustive survey of an infinite subject. 
Run for a plate. Be more practical, and fly low, like 
a swallow, or like satire. Don't soar out of sight like 
an eagle — don't rise like a lark, till one can't see you 
for the blinding blue. Chi va piano va sano, chi- 

A lured, — Reginald, you have many merits, and I 
give to your general character a general though dis- 
criminating support ; but, with regard to the sublime 
exaggerations of poetry — exaggerations which hold 
truth in solution — you are, I must say, little better 
than a pig in a flower garden. You are 

Reginald. — Well, if you come to that, some of your 
notions are about as useful as a bathing machine in 
winter. 

Alured. — True! in winter; but summer will come 
back with the swallow o'er the wave, and then won't 
you be roaring for the next turn at a machine ! But, 
Reginald, we cannot afford to quarrel. The* world 
would lose by it. Let us resolve our four optics into 
a single eye — not necessarily a Cyclopean one — de- 
voted to the theme of art dining, and of consequent 
human happiness. 

Reginald. — Content ; the eyes have it. To proceed 
— Literature is as inseparably connected with dining 
as the vulture is with the entrails of Prometheus. I 
haven't been to the Museum to look up the subject, 
but take just a few instances that occur unbidden. 
There is " a deal of good eating," says Thackeray, 
*' in Scott's novels." So there is — armour in gravy. 
Thackeray himself, the giant genius of Club-land, the 
peripatetic philosopher of Pall Mall, cared more for 
the cordon bleu than for any other blue riband. And 
how light the touch of his beautiful, his blessed badin- 
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age ! It is airy as the finest souffl6 ; it is delicate as 
the kiss which Diana imprinted on Endymion's sleep- 
ing lips 

A lured. — Hullo ! Scrooge is getting flowery now ! 

Reginald, — It is the theme, the theme. But my 
flowers are roses, and not hollyhocks. 

Alured, — Yes; artificial roses — stuffed flowers. 

Reginald. — Yes ; stuffed as a lamb may be stuffed 
with pistachio nuts. See "Arabian Nights," and 
when found make a note of. Johnson, again, seems 
to simmer in a ric;Ji veal stew, with a soupgon of onion 
in it. It is true that his personal tastes and habits in 
feeding were low and vicious, but then, you see, culture 
in that kind came to him very late in life. In his 
early days of noble struggle, diving for a dinner, writ- 
ing impransus, sleeping on a bulk with Savage, he 
could not develop his nobler dining impulses ; but the 
mens divinior shines through the husk of habit. A 
great man, sir — a great man ! Perhaps LamVs disser- 
tation on Roast Pig is the very finest and most humor- 
ous thing in literature in connection with cookery. 

Alured, — To feed, without dining, is merely to 
stoke the bunkers of life with the coal of sustenance ; 
greatly to dine is great art ; but really aesthetic din- 
ing is rare as Rarey — rare as a roc's egg — rare as rare 
Ben Jonson — rare as 

Reginald. — Say at once rare as the rarest of all 
things — the sense of humour in woman. 

Alured, No, thank heaven! — not quite so rare as 
that rarity. But the mere allusion to woman opens 
up a mighty question. What is the necessary connec- 
tion of woman with dinner? Are they both such 
good things that, like tobacco and woman, they ought 
to be kept separate } Can female society and a good 
dinner be fully enjoyed if taken together ? I speak 
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humbly, and under correction, but I incline to think 
that lovely woman should be connected with dining in 
the sense in which music should be wedded to immortal 
verse ; that is, to a first-rate dinner you should only 
have first-rate women. Increase your difficulty to the 
utmost by combining the very best of the discordant 
entities ; but out of discord evolve harmony. What 
say you ? 

Reginald, — How sad to think that we can call 
these delicate creatures ours, and not their appetites ! 
Have women, sir, any real sense of fine feeding ? I 
doubt it. I speak, too, with a certain bitterness about 
women at dinners; for I have suffered much from 
unlovely woman — pretty women are generally pleasant 
women — at dinner. Take a case : I was dining the 
other day at old Hawbuck's, at Prince's Gardens (firm 
Hawbuck and Hogshead), millionaire, gives goodish, 
though rather nuggetty, dinners. Well ; I was told 
off to conduct to the festive board one of those 
. creatures, in whose likeness, as Congreve says, angels 
were made. I hate this, particular one so much that 
I won't describe her personal peculiarities, which were 
repulsive, sir — repulsive — lest I should unconsciously be 
unfair. We sat at meat together, I tried that woman, 
sir, during dinner with every subject I could think 
of. I dragged indefatigably fancy flies of every hue 
and shape to and fro before her nose ; but all in vain, 
all in vain — she wouldn't rise to anything. I talked 
to her of music, of the drama, of poetry, of the fashions, 
of the Royal marriage, of conic sections, of the rights 
of women, of female doctors — in short, I touched upon 
every topic of the hour. I melted into pathos, I 
brightened into wit, I slid delicately into compliment, 
I told anecdotes, I touched upon scandal, I — tried 
everything ; but nothing would do ! She wouldn't say 
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anything but a mere "Yes," or " No," Between the 
courses she pensively munched bread, looking like a 
monkey with the toothache. She wouldn't answer — 
absolutely wouldn't or couldn't talk at all. It was 
awful, Alured. My head ached with the long effect 
of trying to make conversation with or for her. Ah ! 

Alured — I know the sort — who doesn't ? What did 
you do ? 

Reginald, — Do ? Why, after effort greater than that 
needed to launch the Great Eastern^ I let her fall flat. 
I gave her a brilliant flash of moody silence during 
the rest of dinner. I supplied her with the stimulants 
which she needed ; but no golden speech, sir ; no 
more wit and wisdom thrown before the animal to 
which we owe the ham. But she made me ill ; my 
palate seemed withered up like a parrot's tongue. I 
didn't enjoy my dinner, and I took rather too much 
champagne. 

Alured, — Poor fellow I I met lately wuth a some- 
what similar case when dining out. It was at the 
house of a wealthy Hebrew — by the way, the host was 
what the French call a Jew d' esprit ; — but tlien, you 
know, all women are not like that. How charming 
to sit by a fair young silken daintiness, lively, radiant 
— ravishing ! The bright lights glitter, and the 
glasses gleam ; the spotless cloth is blanched like 
snow by moonlight ; plate and flowers give splendour 
and colour ; ruby glass suggests the warmth of winter, 
pale sea green goblets suggest the summer, and the 
cool halls of Nefeus, and of his nymphs. The 
spectacle is chastely gorgeous. Then how delicious 
it is to turn from a supreme to whisper your delicate 
compliments into a little pearly ear ; how exquisite to 
see the arched eyebrows lift over archer eyes, as she 
turns and rewards you for a witticism with a smile and 
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a glance ! — by heavens, Reginald, I say it's charming ! 
and I aver 

Reginald — Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much. Truly, shepherd, thou art in a parlous state. 
Ah 1 I fear, I fear. I fear that when you go out to 
dinner you follow there a fairer lure and chase a 
dearer prey. Beware, beware, young man ! Ask 
yourself solemnly (if I may trouble you), in the 
silence of your closet, whether you can remain true to 
gastronomic art if you divide that very fiery particle, 
your mind, between cookery and woman ? 

Alured. — Oh, I always trust gaily to art. Talking 
of that, let me recount to you a triumph of my art. 
I have a friend whom, following the writers of the 
Augustan age, I will call Eugenio. Possessed of many 
of the finest qualities that can adorn a human being, 
Eugenio is yet an outer barbarian in his feeding. His 
tastes are incredibly depraved and savage. What 
can have brought upon him such an affliction, heaven 
only knows ! — whether there be inherited, congenital 
mental dis/ease ; whether his state be the result of 
deficient culture and a morbid will, which fights 
against the light, one knows not, and one cannot 
know — these things are mysteries. But, sir, the 
wretched result is that the abject creature loves only 
that cordage of exhausted flesh out of which soup has 
been forcibly expressed. He loves it dry, too, sir ! — 
loves it quite dry, without any gravy, believe me ! 
His favourite dish would be a ship's old swab, squeezed 
quite dry, and served up on a cold plate. Well, I 
once found myself in Paris with Eugenio. We dined 
at the Caf6 Anglais, at the Voisin, at Philippe's, at 
the Maison Dorde, at the Moulin Rouge. He fed 
daily upon the nastiness, as nearly as he could pro- 
cure it, which his peculiar idiosyncracy could assimilate. 
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The spectacle of a fellow-creature so sunk and fallen, 
filled me with dismay, with disgust, with pity. As I 
contemplated this awful warning, the tears coursed 
each other down my innocent nose. I burned with 
philanthropy. I determined to try to rescue, to 
elevate Eugenio. To that end I asked him. to dine 
with me. " With you } " he replied, brutally ; " why 
you don't know what 's good to eat ; you '11 get some 
nasty kickshaws." I smiled loftily from the heights 
of my cynical philanthropy, and persisted. The 
savage was, in the main, good-natured, and, with 
some grumbling, he accepted the invitation. For my 
particular purpose I selected the Maison Doree. 
Ah I the trouble I took in the composition of that 
menu! The weal or woe of a human being hung 
trembling in the balance. I had to make some con- 
cessions to the taste of the barbarian, in order to 
induce him to eat at all, but with that deduction the 
composition was noble. I led the dinner up, up, 
through a tenderly graduated symphony of crescent 
delicacy and alternative delight. The day came, and 
I kept the animal very hungry. I trusted profoundly 
in my art, but the experiment was a delicate one, and 
I had ordered a small private room. The savage ate 
ravenously, tearing his way rampageously through all 
my ethereal conceptions. The end arrived. I watched 
him curiously. Suddenly he was possessed by a 
paroxysm of the wildest wrath. Fierce animal passion 
seized and held him. On that dark, lurid brow the 
thunder-cloud of passion lowered blackly and gloomed 
in demoniac horror. The working features, bloated 
and distended, were corrugated with the terrible fury 
of the lower pit. The eyes blinked with infrahuman 
malevolence. His voice trembled hoarsely as he 
screeched, " Why, youVe given me no dinner at all. 
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I haven't had enough to eat 1 " He grasped a knife, 
and glared at me like a demon. I saw my danger, 
but still I trusted in my art. Smiling in outward 
calm, I fixed him with my glittering eye, and waited 
the result. During a few anxious seconds my life 
was not worth an instant's purchase ; but then I felt 
that I was saved. He fell back in his chair ; the 
knife dropped from his nerveless grasp ; the thunder- 
scars left his brooding brow ;' a faint, fat smile stole 
slowly over, and suffused his ample and manly linea- 
ments, late the seat of every evu passion. With a 
voice as soft as the cooing of a bridegroom dove, he 
murmured, "Yes, I've dined very well. I really 
couldn't eat anything more, and yet I feel so strangely 
light ! " With a wild cry I rose and tottered towards 
him. I fell upon his neck and wept bitterly. He was 
saved — ^we were saved — I had done him a priceless 
service, and art was triumphant! Forgive me, Reginald, 
if, even now, I am a little overcome at the precious 
recollection. 

Reginald, — Forgive you ! — aye, and reverence you ; 
what a moral is contained in your simple story ! 

A lured, — ^Yes ; while memory holds her seat, I shall 
still glory in that triumph of my art. 

Reginald, — Permit me one delicate question; was 
your savage permanently converted ? 

A lured. — Touch me not so nearly 1 The case was, 
in fact, a not uncommon one. Thus : missionary 
desires to convert savage ; missionary exhibits rum 
freely in order to induce savage to attend service. 
Savage drinks and attends. Missionary is elated ; 
thinks that savage has grown to like services for their 
own sake. Missionary, rejoicing, stops the supplies of 
rum. Savage ceases to attend, and at once relapses 
into such theological views as he may have previously 
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entertained. I could not devote my whole life to 
dining my unhappy friend I had performed a 
miracle — once ; but, you understand ? — the rest is 
silence. 

Reginald. — There are one or two curious considera- 
tions connected with a critical comparison of English 
and continental cookery. A nation's habits and 
customs are always dictated by the necessities which 
spring from climate and circumstance : thus, maccaroni 
and the siesta are taught to Naples by climate, and 
the pig is forbidden to Orientals because, probably, 
the animal would be unwholesome in their burning 
clime. Now we, in these British isles, have the best 
meat and the best fish in the world. Hence our 
system of plain, direct cookery, of simple roasting and 
boiling. Our cookery is simple, because our materials 
are excellent. Continental cookery is more*^ compli- 
cated, because their raw material is inferior. 

A lured, — True ; and a truth too little recognised ; 
but how sterile and barren our cookery becomes when 
we get to the end of the two primary processes! 
When once we have roasted or boiled, we fall flat 
upon the horror of cold meat. Then the continental 
cook surpasses us immeasurably. Eclecticism is the 
philosophic theory of cookery. 

Reginald, — Let us thankfully remember that to 
these happy, happy isles alone has Providence granted 
its great gift of grouse. 

A lured, — Nor should the special benefit of currant 
and raspberry tart ever be forgot. Let me stir another 
great question ; — what do you say about pictures in a 
dining room } 

Reginald. — Ah ! I have often thought of that. I 
object to pictures with a subject. I think they 
distract the mind. Pictures that are merely beautiful 
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patterns are unobjectionable ; but I confess that I 
liean to portraits. 

A lured. — Surely you cannot mean the " portrait of 
a gentleman" style of thing that one sees in our 
modern exhibitions ? 

Reginald. — Surely not ; I mean good portraits of 
handsome ancestors, — say from 

Alured. — But it is not every host that has ancestors. 
Many a man, especially the wealthy parvenu man of 
modern society, has no ancestors. He may be a host 
in himself, but is without antecedent 'connection with 
the storied past 

Reginald. — True ; but I assume, for the purposes 
of my argument, that he has. I like a series of por- 
traits of fair women and brave men, ranging, let us 
say, from Elizabeth to George III., and including 
fine specimens of Van Dyck and Sir Joshua. I love 
to look up from my dinner on such portraits, and to 
think of the originals — that they, too, dined ! I love 
to picture to myself a dinner party of Van Dyck*s 
cavaliers and ladies ; to imagine their stately courtesy 
and graceful punctilio ; to cover the board with their 
dishes, their glasses ; to surround it with their men 
and women ; and to fancy their manners, looks, ways, 
and conversation. 

Alured. — ^You are an ideologist; — but the idea is 
good. I also like to fancy the pleached pleasaunce 
of an Elizabethan garden, and sweet Anne Page sent 
to bid me come into dinner. Look, Reginald — see 
her waiting coyly, a quaintly charming figure, stand- 
ing on her shadow on the broad gravel walk, in the 
calm golden sunshine. 

Reginald. — By Jove ! — it is a picture. They must 
have raised fine women — women worth dining with — 
in the days in which Shakspeare drew women. In 
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our day, when the women at a dinner are not quite 
up to the mark as regards quality, tobacco should 
always be allowed after dinner. 

A lured, — Everything connected with fine dining 
should be in fine keeping. To that rule no exception 
can be allowed. Take, for instance, that wonderful 
and delightful Raleigh picture of Millais. There the 
very sea itself belongs to the time. It is a sea proper 
to those earlier days of maritime adventure in which 
ships were rare. It is an Elizabethan, — not a Victorian 
sea. It is a sea that may be whitened by sails, but 
never blackened by smoke. It is the sea of the sailer, 
but not of the steamship. 

Reginald. — iVt?M; when you dine in the second strata 
of our middle class, you have to prepare your mind 
to forego the very idea of a dinner. How horribly 
prevalent, in the tender spring time, is the epidemic 
of salmon and of lamb ! You meet them everywhere. 
Good things as they are, they have, when we become 
very intimate with them, the fatal sameness of Octavia, 
instead of the infinite variety of Cleopatra. 

A lured, — Take another genus of* dinner-giver. He 
has been abroad — he has, confound him ! He won't 
give honest things which he might give good ; no — he 
will give a Continental dinner, and produces a miser- 
able parody upon a second-rate Belgian table dkote, 
with a soup like fluid flannel, and wretched entries of 
confused and indeterminate nastiness. Avoid the din- 
ners of that man, my Reginald. He is an impostor. 

Reginald, — ^Your great success with Eugenio inspires 
me with a desire to do good. Shall not we, to whom 
so much light has been granted, endeavour, as crusaders 
of the spit, to benefit our fellow-creatures ? Shall we 
not labour to teach mankind to dine } 

Alured, — ^We will ! 
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Reginald, — We will ! 

A lured, — Cadet of civilisation ! 

Reginald, — Arch-priest of humanity ! 

A lured, — This conversation has but lightly skimmed 
the surface of the great subject. How fragmentary 
is all human effort ! It is a great subject, a most 
grave and wide subject. We have but broken ground 
upon it. Still, ground must be broken up before seed 
can be sown. With great savans the previsions of 
imagination precede the discoveries of science. 

Reginald, — The great first object must be to circu- 
late fresh currents of ideas ; to prepare the public 
mind, through playfulness, to receive in earnestness 
great ♦ new truths. The human mind, like a pigeon, 
often wheels airily round a subject before it flies 
straight home to the point. So have we done. How 
can we best begin our missionary campaign .'* 

A lured, — Suppose, my dear Reginald, suppose that 
some recording angel, in good stenographic training, 
should have taken down the ebullient artlessness of 
this unpremeditated chat } How would that circum- 
stance assist our plan } Give it up } I think I see 
the first great step ! 

Reginald, — What is the recorder to do with his 
notes — supposing him to have taken any > 

A lured, — Do with them.? Why, of course, com- 
municate them to the world through literature ! 



THE RECORD OF A VANISHED 

LIFE. 



" Wer nie sein Brod mit ThrSnen ass, 
Wer nie durch kummervoUen Nachte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 
Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Machte ! " 

GOBTHB. 

" He who ne'er watered his sad bread with tears, 
Who never lay, thro' heavy midnit^ht hours. 
Sleepless upon his bed, in pain and fears, 
That man he knows ye not, ye heavenly powers I " 

{Translation of the above.) 
" Knowledge by suffering entereth : 
And Life is perfected by Death." 

Mrs Browning. 

" The persons who remain poor, are the entirely foolish, the entirely wise, the idle, 
the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful, the dull, the imaginative, the sensitive, the 
well-informed, the improvident, the irregularly and impulsively wicked, the clumsy 
knave, the open thief, and the ejitirely merciful, just, and godly person." 

* J. RUSKIN. 

IT is the afternoon of a hot, full summer day. I am 
sitting in the garden arbour, my favourite retreat; 
the westering sun is slowly declining towards his set- 
ting. There is a languid and drowsy splendour in the 
still, rich hour, like the afternoon sleep sinking in 
soft, dusky shadow upon the warm, brown beauty of 
Cleopatra, as the heavy eyelids droop, while blood 
tinges the conscious cheek, and a half smile cirples 
the red lips, she knowing dreamily through falling 
sleep that Antony is lying all agaze. It is far in the 
country. Behind my garden are no houses, except 
about a mile off, to the right, an old white farmhouse, 
with dark brown wooden beams. Close round the 
lonely farm cluster rolling woods, but straight away 
below my garden stretch the bare and billowy hills, 
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which merge into wild down and moorland, until they 
swell up into high cliffs, round whose base frets and 
thunders the great sea. 

The scene and place are well known to me. How 
many, many times, since I first came to live in this 
village, and this cottage, have I sat in this arbour and 
gazed uppn the dear familiar scene ! The old look 
back : they live much in the past. If they look for- 
ward, it is not to life, but beyond life. And in this 
arbour, where now I sit, an old and lonely man, wife- 
less and childless, I rest and muse through many a 
solitary hour, and the shadows of the past, the spectres 
of memory, rise around me, and flit before my dream- 
ing eyes. It seems to me that I have lived very, very 
long. At times all memory grows shadowy and con- 
fused, a sort of conscious dream. I have a dim, far- 
off recollection of what I myself once was. It, seems 
as if I remembered some one that once lived, but who 
has long been dead. The thoughts of the young are, 
and should be, active and full of purpose. They have 
time before them in which to shape glowing thought 
into clear, noble action. - With the old it is different. 
They have no time before them — no action more to 
do. They are but sinking gently downwards towards 
the realms in which human thought and action ripen 
into full fruition. But their life is lived. They have 
neither time nor space in which to work out further 
purpose. Their bolt is shot, and they have but to 
mark calmly where it falls. Hence the old sit often; 
as I do now, in dreaming reverie, in musing medita- 
tion. In a young man such idle contemplation would 
be waste, while to the old man it is but a sad enjoy- 
ment of his waning powers. Musing thus, I fancy 
that my name is sometimes called aloud by voices 

U 
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that have long been silent; a hand "that can be 
clasped no more " steals gently into mine ; eyes that 
have long since ceased to shine, flash brightly or gaze 
tenderly upon mine ; but for a second only, for a brief, 
sweet second only. They vanish again into mystery, 
and darkness, and space. But they are there, — some- 
where, — I feel that they exist, and I know that I shall 
again behold them where we shall part no more, where 
the tears are wiped from all eyes, and where the weary 
are at rest. I am ready to go to them. 

Soundless and still, like dancers before the eyes of 
a deaf man, the spectres flit and float. Old loves, old 
sorrows, former ambitions, former disappointments, 
once so keen and bitter, now mellowed by time and 
distance, and by fading life-powers, whirl through my 
quiet brain in memory's phantom dance. Dreaming 
thus, this sunny afternoon, my promise to you, Her- 
bert, rose into my mind. I had often told you that I 
would some day do what you had so often urged me 
to do, and jot down some hasty record of a life which 
must so soon cease to be. I can begin the task to- 
day. Once begun, it must be pressed forward, for I 
may not have long to stay, and I would fain meet 
your wish ere I go hence and be no more seen. You, 
my dear nephew, who have been to me, since the 
death of my poor boy, almost as a son, you have a 
right to ask of me this labour of love. You have 
heard something of that part of my life which was 
passed before yours began ; but it was a theme I did 
not always care to speak about, even to you, and 
your knowledge is disjointed and fragmentary. I can 
confess more freely, knowing that you will not read 
what my hand traces until that hand shall be stiff 
and cold. The record will, I know, interest you for 
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my sake ; but even apart from that, no sincere me- 
morial of a human life can be without some value and 
s6me lesson. There was a something meant even by 
my life. This narrative may enable you to discern 
what it was. I have found it at times difficult to 
determine. 

No single soldier, engaged in the heady struggle 
of his individual fighting, can see much more of the 
action than the smoke and dust and conflict around 
him. Perhaps no man can see and understand fully 
his own life. My life may, perchance, have been 
meant as a lesson for other lives : if so, this brief and 
hurried record may tend to the fulfilment of its object. 
Half in pain, half in pleasure, do I commence my 
task. I find it difficult to begin: I have to think 
back so far ; to awaken feelings so long dead. Who, 
in his age, can relive in his childhood } How wide, 
how very wide, is the great gulf between! — a gulf 
filled, too, with so much that obstructs the view. It 
is only by glimpses and snatches that we can recall 
the vanished feelings of the long ago. I cannot do it 
as I would wish. I think, trying to bring back the 
first thoughts and feelings that I remember stirring 
within me. Vain. O God, I cannot feel again how 
I felt when first my life was new in time. 

I start, then, with a failure. I see that I must cir- 
cumscribe my plan. Very brief must be my confession 
of a life which seems so long to me. I can do little 
more than suggest ; you, Herbert, must read between 
the old man's lines. 

There is a little picture of me, painted when I was 
four years old. Think, if you can, that that was the 
grey old uncle ; and let the picture help the words, as 
I begin. 
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My father was a merchant, and at one time a suc- 
cessful one. He made a great deal of money and 
lived in corresponding style. He did not advocate 
people living up to their means, but he fully believed 
that the future would yield him a large fortune, and 
thought himself justified in keeping up his position in 
society. He thought highly of business ; both from 
an innate liking for the pursuit itself, and because it 
gave him wealth, power, and consequence. He de- 
spised, by comparison, all other pursuits, and had a 
special contempt for literature and art. He was 
somewhat hard and shallow of nature, but was gifted 
with a strong will. His affections were not strong ; 
he was devoid of imagination, and required from his 
own mind no higher powers of intellect than those 
necessary for success in trading life. Success of the 
sort he desired, he attained ; and he was as contented 
with the general scheme of the universe as men of his 
happy limitations usually are. His nerves were good, 
and his digestion excellent. Without being at all 
kind, he could hardly be called unkind. It was diffi- 
cult to love and difficult to dislike him. He married, 
strange to say, an artist's daughter. My mother 
brought him money; brought him, indeed, a sum 
which, at the time he married, was considerable in his 
eyes. Although an artist's daughter, she had no 
artist feeling ; the artist temperament lay dormant in 
her, to be transmitted to her unhappy son. The high 
gift, beautiful always, but so sad when its possessor is 
surrounded by all the powers and influences which 
war against the beautiful and noble, was the only 
possession she bequeathed to her elder child. She was 
a confirmed invalid, not unkindly but peevish, weak 
alike in health and character. The marriage was not 
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happy. There was nothing congenial in the characters, 
and but little tolerance in the conduct of husband and 
wife ; and without congeniality or tolerance there can 
be no wedded happiness. There were incessant 
quarrels, leading at last to almost complete estrange- 
ment Both are long dead ; and it is not for me to 
unveil their quarrels or to decide upon their disputes : 
enough that they were unhappy, and their home 
miserable. It was a home without light or warmth, 
without love or intellect, and my childhood was full 
of bitter experiences and painful associations, the 
effects of which have lasted throughout my life. We 
never outlive wholly the effects of an unhappy home 
in childhood — ^we never quite outgrow the influences 
which saddened our early youth. 

I had one brother, about a year younger than my- 
self. He much resembled my father in character, in 
strength of nerve and hardness of will. I had inherited 
from my poor mother much of temperament — of an 
anxious, nervous, apprehensive temperament — if not 
of character, and my brother and myself differed so 
widely, that as soon as early childhood — that time in 
which companionship is unavoidable — was past, we 
grew apart and tended different ways. It has been 
well said that " family likeness has often a deep sad- 
ness in it. Nature, that great tragic dramatist, knits 
us together by bone and muscle, and divides us by the 
subtler web of our brains ; blends yearning and repul- 
sion, and ties us by our heart-strings to beings that 
jar us at every movement.*' This was quite true of 
George and myself; our natures were antipathetic. I 
had a strong latent affection for him — I doubt whether 
he could have much for me — and yet found intimacy 
and sympathy impossible. He naturally admired 
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power and sided with success. He espoused our 
father's side in all the wretched dissensions between 
our parents, and my father soon adopted George as 
his favourite son : I naturally leaned to the losing side ; 
pitied weakness and shared suffering. I, therefore, 
though as a matter of feeling rather than of judgment 
— my brother's partizanship was judgment rather than 
feeling — took my mother's part in all quarrels ; and 
espoused her cause with all a child's warm, blind 
enthusiasm. My brother evinced an early liking for 
my father's pursuits, and soon took a strong interest 
in trade and all its details. In our boyish holidays 
he liked nothing better than visiting the counting- 
house, and he had a surprising talent for arithmetic. 
In me awoke the tendencies of my mother's artist 
father. All my love and liking were for art. I longed 
secretly to become a painter. I was always employed 
in all my spare time in drawing. I was always happy 
when alone with a pencil and bit of paper. The fly- 
leaves of all my school-books were covered with 
sketches of horses, of knights and robbers. Everything 
that struck strongly upon my imagination in books of 
story, I sought to reproduce with the hand. I think 
so strong a love must have indicated some power. I 
know I should have been an intensely happy man as an 
artist ; I think I might have been a successful one. 
Even if I had remained poor, the exercise of the art I 
loved so well would have been an unceasing and un- 
fading delight. But it was not to be : the fates were 
too strong, and I was doomed to wander far from the 
serene high regions of my loved and happy art. 

Even now, as an old man, removed by so many 
long, long years from my boyhood— even now I can 
feel something of the absorbed happiness, of the 
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abstracted delight, with which I sat alone in the 
window-sill through long sunny afternoons, and strove 
to reproduce with my hand the fancies which crowded 
upon my young brain. I feel, I know, that I loved 
art well, and that I loved it purely. In our house 
there was no sympathy for such pursuits ; there was 
no interest shown in what so deeply interested a child. 
My mother, confined perpetually to her sofa, never 
thought about such things. My father meant, as a 
matter of course, to make us both merchants. When 
the proper time came, he would take the necessary- 
steps ; until then, he sent us to an expensive school, 
and cared nothing for our tastes or pursuits. He 
never, I believe, thought of inquiring what talents or 
tendencies his boys had. It was all a settled thing in 
his mind. He did not mean to send us to college, 
because that sort of learning would be, he thought, of 
no advantage to a man in trade ; but when we had 
done with a better kind of commercial school, say at 
sixteen or seventeen years old, he intended to take us 
into the counting-house, keeping one of us in the 
London house, and ultimately sending the other— he 
did not yet know which — to manage one of the agencies 
abroad. Meanwhile, he was pleased at the way in 
which George took to the idea of business, and thought, 
perhaps, in his own mind, that George would one day 
be the head of the firm. He was particular in 
ordering our schoolmaster to teach us arithmetic and 
book-keeping. George attained great proficiency in 
both these branches ; but I was dull at arithmetic, and 
took no interest in keeping fictitious ledgers and 
journals. George's books were found to be in creditable 
order, while on one page of my ledger, Marmion and 
De Wilton tilted furiously on the bare heath, with the 
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moonlight streaming upon the blue steel of their 
knightly armour ; and on another page -£neas slew 
Turnus, and Hector fell before Achilles. Bandits, 
monks, castles, ladies, ships, and steeds were inter- 
spersed throughout the particular accounts ; while 
Richard and Saladin were seated by a fountain spring- 
ing from amid the general balance. 

My brother was certainly happier than I. He was 
bold, confident, and successful, both at school and at 
home. I began, even then, to feel alone; to find no 
one to whom I could talk upon the things for which 
I cared — no one who could, or would, feel with my 
feelings. I grew shy, silent, pensive : the shadow of 
my future life began, even as a boy, to fall, though 
softly, upon me. My father, I felt instinctively, could 
not understand, apd did not like me. My poor mother 
was too weakly, too inert to try. My brother had a 
sort of contempt for my pursuits, and a hard power 
which repelled me. I grew more and more solitary ; 
I thought more and more deeply, though without 
guide, companion, or friend. I had a strong affection 
for my kin, but an aching sense that my yearnings 
towards them produced little answering love. My 
companions were my pencil and books. The glories 
of romance and the delight of drawing became my 
still and solitary world. When I came out of this 
world, I was unhappy \\ in it, I was interested, excited, 
happy : it was a keen time, of mingled hunger and 
languor, of stolen pleasure and of open disappoint- 
ment, of happy dreams and jarring realities. 

When I was nearly thirteen years old the news 
came to school that our poor mother was dead. We 
were fetched home hurriedly to attend the funeral. 
It was a great grief and a great shock to both of us. 
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I well remember the funeral : the awe, so terrible to 
childhood, of the near presence of death ; the feeling, 
half sad, half strange, that we should never see our 
mother again. How painful, how mysterious, is that 
dread ** never more " ! 

Our father was much changed — more so, indeed, 
than in my secret thought I could attribute to the 
death of our poor mother. He looked very ill, very 
haggard, and anxious ; and at times he frightened 
us by the strangeness of his manner. He drove us 
from him savagely one day ; at other times he seemed 
unusually gentle and tender, especially to George. 
I had always the keen inner sense that my brother was 
his favourite, and he called us, pityingly, his *' poor, 
poor boys." He drank a great deal of wine, was un- 
certain in his temper, irritable, nervous even, and 
wholly unlike his old self. We were not sent back 
to school, and had a strange presentiment of some 
impending evil. Gradually whispers reached us from 
servants that our father had had great misfortunes 
in business. His conduct became more and more 
singular, and his manner repelled, terrified us. One 
day we heard he was made a bankrupt. The details 
we never knew — we were too young, too unused to the 
world's ways, to understand them. We heard that 
some great speculation had totally failed, and had 
ruined our father. He shut himself up, kept aloof 
from us ; but we saw how terribly he was changed ; 
and we half desired to soothe, were half afraid of 
intruding upon him. Then came men in possession, 
preparations for a sale of furniture, the dismissal of 
old servants, and the dismantlement of the once hand- 
some mansion. George and I lived lonelily in our 
old nursery, which was left very bare of furniture, and 
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we speculated together upon the meaning of these, 
to us, unintelligible events. We sorrowed together, 
each according to his different character, and were 
drawn closer together than we had been since child- 
hood. One morning, one dreadful morning, our poor 
father was found dead in his bed. His world was 
wrecked around him, and the proud merchant could 
not survive the loss of wealth and position. On the 
evening before his death he came into our room, 
spoke tenderly to us for some time, with an unwonted 
gentleness in his manner, but sternly forbade us to 
accompany him to his own room. We never saw him 
again — alive. As we went up-stairs at night, we 
crept swiftly, awestruck and with Seating hearts, past 
one solemn door. We held each other's hands as our 
fancy pictured that which lay within. Then came 
another funeral, and strange faces of men, of whom 
we knew nothing, but who directed everything. 
George and I stood clinging close together as, upon 
our return from the sad funeral, at which we had 
acted as chief mourners, the long cloaks were taken 
off us by the undertaker, and an old white-headed 
gentleman — an assignee, I believe — ^told us there was 
nothing for us, and that we must make our own way 
in the world. Neither our father nor mother had 
relations in London, nor had they many friends. My 
father had consorted only with men of business, and 
my mother's health, combined with domestic unhap- 
piness, had long secluded her from society. Some 
merchants who had known our father procured for 
my brother and myself junior clerkships in merchant's 
counting-houses ; and a cheap lodging was taken for 
us in an obscure street in Islington. I was to receive 
a salary of sixty pounds, George of fifty pounds, a 
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year, to begin with ; and with this income, and with- 
out help or friends, we be^an, as orphans, the battle 
of life. I was just thirteen ; he was twelve years old. 
The chknge was great and terrible for both of us. 
The feeling of recent bereavement, of helplessness, of 
an incomprehensible change in all things, depressed 
us terribly ; but we clung close together, and loved 
each other then. I had a feeling of an elder brother's 
duty to watch over and help George, and tried hard 
to fulfil it. We were quite unused to money, and 
knew nothing of managing our housekeeping or 
expenditure; and the people at our lodgings took 
advantage of our inexperience. The men who had 
got us situations thought they had done enough ; and 
we were taught, sternly and sharply, that we had no 
help to expect from any but ourselves. Life became 
an earnest and a terrible thing for two poor boys left 
to fight its hard battle alone, unfriended and un- 
aided. How many sharp trials we experienced ! 
how many bitter tears we shed at night when alone 
together ! 

And so my young brother and I lived and worked 
together, and in the first years loved each other 
warmly. It was very hard work. At the time of 
which I write merchants' clerks were at work twice a , 
week, on *' foreign-post nights," Tuesdays and Fridays, 
till midnight, or even one in the morning. There 
were no pleasures, no holidays, no rest, in connection 
with our drudgery. For twelve or thirteen years I 
was never absent from business for more than two 
days in any one year. It was loveless, joyless, hope- 
less work. You were treated as a cabman treats his 
horse, and it was perpetually intimated to you that 
plenty of others could be found to supply your place. 
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Five years rolled on, and the time came to us when 
youth thirsts for pleasure, when the blood and fancy, 
the natural impulses and longings, of the fever-time 
of life, all yearn for enjoyment. Happy they who 
have wise and kindly guidance, for whose ardent 
youth pure pleasures are provided ! We had no 
guidance, no counsel, no worthy pleasure provided for 
us. Although my love for art still existed, it lay dor- 
mant, and its exercise was jaded out of me by weari- 
some and painful drudgery. After the long weary 
day, pure and calm pleasures are difficult, if not im- 
possible, for youths with neither homes, parents, nor 
friends. Amidst some doubtful pursuits, George and 
I had at least one great pleasure : it was the theatre. 
He did not care much for reading, nor did he like me 
to read as we sat together in the evenings. But 
whenever we could afford it — it was not too often ! — 
we went together to the pit of the theatre. There, 
while we were young, we forgot our cares, our poverty, 
our friendless struggles, when the magic curtain 
ascended and revealed the world of romance, of poetry, 
of heroes and of warriors. We lived for the time in 
a fairy world, and breathed a purer air. We were 
lifted above the dim scene of sorrowful everyday 
commonplace. We saw the ideal in action. Our 
own cares sublimed, for the hour, into the great 
struggles of man with destiny, and we were elevated 
above our own into the lofty sorrows of tragedy. 
How well I remember those early visits to the 
theatre ! — though the long, long years have closed 
behind the memory. It was well for us when we 
could for the time forget ourselves, and live the lives 
of Shakspeare's creatures. The time came when that 
was no longer possible, when the theatre itself pre- 
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sented no illusion, when the stern actual sorrows of 
life would not be forgotten in the presence of the 
fairy-world. But at the period of our lives of which 
I write, our stage had (what it no longer has) a great 
actor. The line, unbroken from Burbage to Macready, 
is broken now. The Ultimus Romanorum^ the last 
of the Barons, has played his last, and the land of 
Shakspeare has no great artist left to embody and 
criticise at once the master's great conceptions. I 
linger, however, fondly over my youth's early 
memories of the theatre and of great acting. I 
recall with delight the vivid interest and anticipation 
with which — when we were rich enough ! — we waited 
at the pit door of dear old Drury Lane to see one of 
the masterpieces of the world played by great artists. 
I say, gratefully and thankfully, as I look back, far 
back now, to one of the few pleasures of my sad and 
wasted youth. Blessings on the old green curtain, and 
on the ideal world of the old playhouse ! 

The years rolled silently and sadly on — till George 
and I parted. He had grown richer than I was ; he 
had outstripped me in success and prosperity. He had 
bowed his nature to — or it was suited to his pursuits, 
and had, in stooping to the world of business, 
attained some of its rewards. He took a better 
lodging, and found associates connected with his 
pursuits and of advantage to his interests. He left 
me ; I remained alone in the old poor lodging ; he 
inhabited better quarters and moved in a different 
sphere. We never exactly quarrelled : our natures 
differed and our paths diverged. 

The world of business has its victors and its 
victims. But how terrible the price which must be 
paid for victory I All that is fair, and good, and 
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noble in life — all high hope connected with life's 
great end and transformation, — these are the sacrifices 
which must be laid upon the altar of success in 
business ! 

But George went. The old time was broken up — 
never to return again on earth. He became keen and 
eager in the pursuit of wealth. He grew harder and 
more worldly ; he became engrossed in his pursuits, 
and absorbed in the struggles of commercial success. 
He attained success, but seemed to me to pay a terrible 
price for it. He looked upon everything with an 
eye to profit; he measured everything by the standard 
of gain, the test of interest. I pitied him warmly 
and loved him still ; but me he despised, and estrange- 
ment increased as our paths diverged wider and wider. 
Intercourse gradually ceased between us ; he shunned 
me, and did not restrain his expression of contempt 
for one who, in part willingly, remained so poor, and 
made so little progress in business. As business 
gained him, I saw with deep regret that I lost the 
brother of my youth and love. 

And then ensued for me long, weary, lonely years 
of saddest endurance and sorrow. How weary and 
how long they were only the God who sent them 
knows. One -and -twenty years — one -and -twenty 
years, O God ! — I passed, from my thirteenth to my 
four-and-thirtieth year, in that low hell of business. 

It all sweeps before me in one long, dull dream of 
unbroken pain and unchanging weariness. The 
memory aches to think of it again, and thought throbs 
as with shoots of pain. If I am too bitter against 
those who surrounded my best years with such a curse 
— if my indignation, not at personal suffering only, but 
at the wrong and cruelty I witnessed, be too vivid and 
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intense — forgive me, Heaven ! Thou knowest, only 
Thou, how long the trial, and how keen the suffering! 

The world of business, as I found it, was a world 
without a God. Cruelty and baseness knew no restraint 
but fear ; no dread but of money loss or the terrors 
of human law. Many men, who for years had been 
successful, grew so familiar with danger that they 
forgot prudence, and overstepped the thin boundary 
which divided the counting-house from the felon's dock. 

Putting aside, however, those extremer cases in 
which men have carried the spirit of modern business, 

"The lust of gain in the spirit of Cain," 

to its logical consequence and result, the animating 
motive in business, as I found it, was simply the greed 
of individual gain. There was no ennobling sense of 
duty ; no care for public polity or individual rights. 
It was selfishness in naked deformity. With its low 
ends and mean morality were combined coarse will 
and cruelty. Wholly undivine, it was also neces- 
sarily inhuman. 

Left alone to struggle unaided in this antipathetic 
element, I felt that health and life were being slowly 
crushed out of me. Like those Piombini, whose walls, 
and roof, and floor contracted a little day by day 
round the wretched prisoner within, so the dungeon 
of business narrowed gradually, day by day and night 
by night, around my reason, enjoyment, life. In the 
dreary morning walk to town began a vague distress. 
I was anxious and troubled incessantly, and had for 
my familiar fiend. Depression. I was perpetually 
pressed down by a sickening load of anxiety, fretted 
by that constant care which eats into the core of life. 
It was that long, monotonous, mean sorrow which 
gradually, but surely, " makes men deaf and blind to 
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all pleasant sights, and sounds, and thoughts, till 
sunlight seems blotted out of heaven by the black 
cloud of care." Ever present was the dread and 
loathing of the daily horror. Self-forgetfulness became 
impossible. Mental health, like bodily health, was 
slowly undermined. Self-consciousness grew morbid, 
until it worked partly its own cure, and I became con- 
scious that self-consciousness was morbidly developed. 
Tenuity of thought, fixity of attention, grew difficult 
to me. The mind, incessantly harassed, became 
almost incapable of concentration or abstraction. It 
was no longer mine to devote to what theme I would. 
The memory of the recent insult, or the anticipation 
of the impending outrage, kept it tremblingly alive to 
pain. 

But you will ask, Herbert, why I did not fly such 
misery ? Because I postponed it until too late, until 
the misery had weakened the will and destroyed the 
energy. I had no friends, no helpers, no counsel- 
lors. Ill health gradually enfeebled all my powers, 
and sorrow stupefied all resolution. I learned to 
endure and exist, but I could not resist or escape. I 
know that such a confession would excite the con- 
tempt of the man of vigorous nerves and strong will. 

A is strong, and says that B is a fool for being weak. 
A cannot comprehend what passes inside B ; but 
when the outward circumstances which press upon B 
are explained to him, he answers scornfully, either 
that he, A, should not feel such matters as sorrows, 
or that, if he did, he would soon put an end to them. 
He then reiterates his conviction that B is a fool. 

A is no doubt right as regards himself. Let him 
be thankful for his strength and nerve. But he is 
wrong as regards B. A forgets that his strength con- 
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sists, perhaps, partly in animal vigour, partly in obtuser 
sensibilities. He forgets that B's suffering — nay, that 
his very weakness— may arise from a tenderer heart, 
a more sensitive conscience, more refined sensibilities, 
a higher ideal, and a nobler, if weaker, nature. A 
should pity, as much as he condemns. 

I had, also, during the earlier years of my unhappi- 
ness, some blind vague hope that Heaven would help 
and rescue me. I thought, if I had the power to help, 
and witnessed such wretchedness, how swiftly I would 
succour it! But no help came. I ceased to pray 
with any hope. I fancied I was forgotten by Heaven, 
excluded from divine pity. The slow torment of 
•religious doubt was added to my other troubles. I 
began to doubt of God's love. In gloomy moments I 
asked, What if the creed of the Calvinist be true ? 
What if God be indeed a fiend t Some men have 
not earnestness enough to doubt heartily. Their 
minds merely go round and round, like a squirrel in 
its cage, in a mechanical set of speculative revolving 
questions. They neither advance or retrograde. But 
all dilettantism was with me impossible. Sorrow, if 
nothing else, made me earnest. It was a great, awful 
conflict. Ultimately, light was given me ; but it was 
indeed a dark and terrible time when, in my lonely 
struggle, religious doubt clouded over earthly despair. 
Aspiration had sunk to mere longing ; but still my 
inborn love of art struggled into some sort of unnatural 
existence, like a flower from among the crevices of a 
rock. To live includes to enjoy, since only in joy can 
our best powers be unfolded. But I did not live ; I 
only existed. Had I possessed health enough to feel 
confidence in my own power to work in art, I should 
have turned trustfully to the exercise of my natural 

X 
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tendencies ; I should have abandoned the mean life 
of "business" for the noble struggles of art. But 
depression brings confusion. In the evenings, when 
jaded by the hard toil, stung by some wrong or insult 
of the day, the snow-covered peaks of intellect seemed 
to me not only cold and lonely, but the imagination 
refused to roll away the mist which surrounded them. 
It is strange how much we can bear. During long 
painful illnesses the body develops new forces, which 
assist to bear and soften pain. The mind possesses a 
similar power. I did, ultimately — now, looking back, 
I almost wonder how — manage to make some imper- 
fect efforts towards realising my art impulses. I no 
longer worked with pencil, but with pen. Ah, Herbert, 
it is sad and bitter 

** To sit by the lone fire, and think the long thought." 

I had no purpose of marriage, no hope of love. Did 
I think of such things, dream of such things, long for 
such things } Yes ! how often, and how eagerly I 
But I fancied they were not for me, and I schooled 
myself to resignation. I thought it selfish while so 
unhappy — while I had so little chance of any success 
— to seek to win any other life to share mine. My 
life was so unnatural that, many of my feelings were, 
I know, morbid and exaggerated. Perhaps it was 
not wonderful that in that Malebolge of business life, 
I should have ceased to trust in God. When we fail 
to trust, hope fails us. 

Perhaps, however, it is little to be wondered at that 
religious feelings should grow dim in a man who, 
created with a sense of better things, with a thirst for 
the nobler aims of life, is yet condemned to that low 
world of business. Mercantile morality is a conven- 
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tionality ; a thing apart. It combines lip worship 
with practical infidelity. Men of business, the demi- 
gods of the mart, may be, and often are, high religious 
professors ; but their dealings are a systematic viola- 
tion of the sublime doctrines they profess to hold. 

They think nothing — in business — of wronging their 
neighbour, or grinding the faces of the poor. Unjust 
dealing, taking any advantage, competing dishonour- 
ably, are the daily practices which " practical men *' 
— in business — enjoin and follow. That theorem of 
life which they translate into actual practice, is Mam- 
mon worship and self-interest. Their pursuits are 
not ennobled by care for the interests of the com- 
munity, or the rights of individuals. How many 
high and gentle natures are sacrificed in the crushing 
strain of brutal greed 1 The heavy treasures of the 
monarchs of the mart are heavier still with the weight 
of human tears. 

And yet amid the loathing which the gold seekers 
inspire steals a sense of pit^. Such men kill their 
own souls within them, and must, eventually at least, 
feel some recoil of the wrongs they commit, suffer 
something of the misery they create. 

To them all things divine and noble must be empty 
and unmeaning forms. All heroisms must be hollow 
mockeries. All ideals must be unreal. Vainly for 
them has earth been visited by divinity, or made 
more beautiful by gentleness or honour, by noble 
thoughts or heroic deeds. Vainly for them have 
Shakspeare, Sidney — not to name One highest name 
— lived and died. The victors in " business " are, 
perhaps, more worthy pity than the victims. 

And yet, through all this harass, depression, care, I 
succeeded in writing two books. I can scarcely under- 
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stand now how I did it. My innate love of art must 
have been very strong to struggle through such diffi- 
culties. Dating from my obscure lodging, and unfur- 
nished with any introduction, I offered my books to a 
great publisher, and they were accepted. I had so little 
sanguine tendency left in my nature, that I was sur- 
prised that they were accepted. I had anticipated 
failure, and was prepared for ill fortune. However, 
my books appeared, under a feigned name, of course, 
and they achieved a fair success. I had no friends to 
help them, no acquaintance with any of the literary 
cliques, and I was again surprised, as well as humbly 
grateful, for good fortune. My work had gone out 
from me, and my thought had touched the thoughts of 
many upon whose faces I should never look: My books 
were circulating widely, visiting many homes, read, 
perhaps, in pleasant circles, while I remained, solitary, 
in the little lodging. I have a faith that each book 
meets with, at least, one reader who fully comprehends 
it, who can feel all the author feels and means, who 
can enter into, his ideas, and thoroughly sympathise 
with the aim, the spirit, the inner meaning of the work. 
Sitting alone in the long evenings, I used to please 
myself with fancying such a reader, afar off, in some 
place which I might not know, engaged in thinking 
my thoughts and feeling my feelings. Sometimes I 
fancied a young, sometimes an old reader ; sometimes 
a man, sometimes a woman ; but whether young or 
old, man or woman, the reader whom I fancied as 
understanding me was always sad, always sorrowful 
and earnest. 

My books were written in the form of novels, though 
they were not exactly novels as the novel is usually 
defined ; that is, as a book written chiefly to amuse. 
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They had a fair success in their time, but are not likely 
ever to be resuscitated. They were written without 
much attempt at plot or story ; and their whole tone 
and spirit was not likely to be popular. They . were 
subjective rather than objective; dealing with the world 
within, and wanting in adventure, incident, effect. I 
took them down the other evening and reread them. 
They were written so long ago, written when I myself 
was so different, that they seemed to me in many parts 
like the productions of some other man. Then, again, 
some passage wokf the feeling which was warm within 
me as I wrote. I glowed again with the old thought, 
the feelings of my dead self thrilled me once more ; 
though feebly now, feebly now. I could well under- 
stand why the books had not been more widely 
popular ; I was almost surprised that they had at- 
tained the partial success they did attain. And yet, 
I confess, I reverenced the aspiration, the effort, of 
that dead self of mine ; I was half proud of the honest 
labour which, amid so many discouragements, and 
through so heavy a pressure of dull sorrow, had striven 
so hard towards a high and worthy aim. They were 
both written after nine at night, after days of weary 
drudgery and irritating cares. They were both written 
in ill health, in low spirits, and amid the gloom of 
loneliness, and the depression of jarred nerves and a 
worn brain. But I half respected, while I pitied, my 
former self — separated from what I now am by a gulf 
of so many, many years, and by so great a change of 
being — as I recognised, through all the many and 
heavy imperfections of execution, the evidence of a 
high ideal and not unworthy objects. You will find 
the books after I am gone, Herbert, and may read 
them then if you list. 
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But the strain upon the mind which writing late at 
night amidst such ceaseless drudgery brought with it, 
left a heavy illness, which rendered all further brain 
work impossible. The hopes which niy little success 
had created were rudely dashed to earth. My health 
declined rapidly ; my doctor said my only hope lay in 
some six months' quiet retirement, in total absence 
from business. This rest was an impossibility. I had 
never earned more than the bare needs of living 
required. I had been unable to save. In business a 
man is paid for self-assertion, for cunning, for the 
qualities respected in that respectable world. I worked 
hard, conscientiously, valuably ; but I could not de- 
scend to the arts which alone would have ensured 
adequate remuneration. Only when about to leave 
business did I learn how valuable my services had 
been, by the offers made to me to continue my servi- 
tude. I had been defrauded during many years, treated 
with contumely, harshness, injustice.. One morning 
when things were at their worst, a letter reached me. 
It was from a lawyer, and told me that a distant rela- 
tive, whom I had never seen, whom I had never courted, 
had left me sufficient for a modest competence. 

I was free ! Can I ever tell what I felt } In a month 
I was freed from my degrading chain ; and amid the 
joy of release, rushed in faith in the Father in heaven, 
whose will, as I read it, had dictated my relation's 
will, and saved health, reason, life. 

At last, then, I was free ! free, after one and twenty 
years, including all my youth, of unceasing drudgery, 
which had been one long, weary endurance and heavy 
sorrow. And freedom had come only just in time ; 
had it been delayed a year longer it would, 1 am con- 
vinced, have scarcely found me in a state to profit by it 
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The long habit of loathing contact with the dreaded 
thing, had warped the weakened mind into a dull, dead 
belief that the horror must go on for ever. And yet, 
when the chain first fell off me, I missed its weight ; I 
missed its painful pressure where it had eaten into the 
flesh. I could hardly understand, at first, that I could be 
really free from the hated servitude. The mechanical 
routine of suflfering had become the daily, necessary 
custom of my joyless life. It was with a sort of dim 
tremor of apprehension that I saw the horror cease. 
I could scarcely realise the glad truth ; I hardly dared 
even to feel grateful, I was at first bewildered. I 
had grown to think that my long suffering was a part 
of the scheme of things which would never cease until 
death. I had so long lost hope, that when deliverance 
came I could not believe it real. I felt like prisoners 
who, when long years of confinement have dulled the 
faculties into a routine of numbed existence, linger in 
feeble helplessness around the gates of their prison, 
while their blunted minds are jarred by a cessation of 
the misery endured so long. I had just self-conscious- 
ness enough to be conscious of my mental condition, 
and I could understand thoroughly the strange con- 
flict of confused feeling in which the Prisoner of Chillon 
sings that 

" Even I, 
** Regained my freedom with a sigh ! " 

At first I, too, lingered round the walls of my prison. 
I had scarcely volition enough left to tear myself away. 
I could not fully believe that I was released. As a man 
awaking from a dream of horror believes the terror 
real during a short interval of perplexed fear, so I lay 
in a torpor of keen dread, and thought the cloud would 
close round me again. But the thing was real. Thank 
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God ! Thank God ! I woke one morning and knew 
it — woke and felt His mercy. Then came gratitude, 
so boundless and intense, that I was restored to faith, 
and obtained a conviction, never to leave me again, 
that I had, indeed, a Father in heaven. 

I went abroad. All the fairest scenes of earth had 
been things shut out from my knowledge during that 
long, hideous nightmare. I resolved to see them, to 
see as I had never hoped, with living eyes, the scenes 
which had often seemed so fair to fancy. I went 
through Belgium, up the Rhine, to Switzerland — a 
hackneyed tour, perhaps, but fresh enough to me ; and 
yet, as I gazed, I felt bitterly and sadly how dulled 
my power of enjoyment was. How I should have 
thrilled and glowed with the delight of travel some 
years before ! I could not quite shake off the vague, 
dull apprehension of some nameless woe ; around me 
floated the dim cloud of long, long sorrow. And yet 
I had so much to be grateful for ; I was so grateful. 
The journey was a pleasure, even if dulled by com- 
parison with what the pleasure would have been 
while youth was bright and keen, the brain unworn, 
the imagination unclouded. Not easily — perhaps 
never — can we shake off the influence of such a one 
and twenty years as I had passed — thank God ! had 
passed. 

During the journey through Belgium, I made the 
acquaintance of an English family, consisting of a 
father, mother, and a daughter ; the latter about two 
and twenty years old. I had been " foreign corres- 
pondent" in a foreign merchant's house, and was well 
acquainted with foreign languages. My travelling 
companions had little knowledge of, and no familiarity 
with, continental languages. They probably found 
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me useful, and proposed that we should travel to- 
gether. I consented, not for the sake of the parents, 
who, though apparently wealthy, were commonplace 
people enough, without much cultivation, but for the 
sake of the daughter. As her shyness wore off, and 
her gentle nature began to unfold itself freely, I 
was charmed with her deep, quiet enthusiasm for the 
beautiful, her acquaintance with romantic literature, 
and the unalloyed delight with which she saw, for the 
first time, the picturesque mediaevalism of the quaint 
Belgian cities, the smiling charms of the vine-clad, 
castle-cragged Rhine. We visited churches, galleries, 
shrines together ; we sat side by side as the steamer 
threaded the windings of the river. She kn^w all 
that romance and poetry had done to hallow each fair 
scene to the imagination. We became companions, 
and in that happy, easy life of daily travel, intercourse 
between us became unrestrained. Margaret's chief 
characteristic was strong enthusiasm for the beautiful 
and high ; but this, the deepest feature of her charac- 
ter, lay hidden, generally, beneath the timidity of. 
gentle, shrinking womanhood. She was exquisitely 
feminine ; full of all tenderness, modesty, affection ; but 
she had not hitherto lived in congenial environment ; 
her tastes and powers had been repressed — remained 
half a secret to herself — for want of the true sym- 
pathy near which alone such tender and timid natures 
venture to reveal themselves fully and naturally. Her 
parents were not companions for her. I gradually 
became one, and as day by day we travelled together, 
and spoke our thoughts and fancies about scenes of 
beauty or interest, which called forth all of poetry or 
romance that lies latent in the heart, we each found 
that our holiday trip was the pleasanter for pleasant 
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companionship. There was so little thought of love, 
that we were quite frank and natural together. 
Female society had been a delight of which I had 
hitherto only dreamed, but of which I had known 
nothing. Its charm came upon me pow, when most 
open to its influence. Gradually I learned to look 
yearningly in the morning for her dark violet eye and 
softly flushed cheek ; my eye followed her light figure 
with delight, and if a thought arose, or a fancy flitted 
across my dreams, I turned to her to speak it. She 
became a daily want, a daily charm. I dreamed at 
times, perhaps, when sitting at the window, before 
retiring to rest, and watching a Rhine raft darkly- 
cross the white moonlight on the still river, that it 
might be very pleasant to have such a life companion, 
to win the love of such a creature. But still I never 
thought of loving her ; I had been so long used to 
forego, that I never fancied that such a prize could 
be reserved for me. 

Margaret's health, during her girlhood, had been 
very delicate. She was still far from strong, though 
her keen delight in all she saw in Rhineland flushed 
her with a look of more health than she really had. 
She was an only child. Not able to make companions 
of her parents, often unwell and nearly always lonely, 
she had been a great reader, and had thought and 
dreamed long and much. She was quite unconscious 
of the poetic temperament which she really possessed ; 
her dormant talents were never recognised by those 
around her, and remained unknown to herself. Her 
parents had the strong decisive will of limited minds, 
which saw but a very little way, but saw clearly 
what they wanted. They had no sympathy with 
anything they did not comprehend, and Margaret's 
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higher qualities were far beyond their ken. They 
were fond of her, and kind to her ; but in their way, 
which was not quite her way. In all conflicts of the 
will, Margaret had to yield. Her refinement, delicacy, 
her subtler thoughts, and more complex feelings, 
were no match for her parents' blunt determination. 
Apart from physical delicacy, which always lessens 
energy, her very superiority of intellect, that height 
of mental range which is nearly always allied to 
irresolution, rendered her unable to cope with strong 
natures, which saw everything from one point of view, 
and were troubled with no doubts about the question 
judged of, or their own infallibility of judgment. 

The ever-varying sdenes, the perpetual novelty, the 
interest and excitement of travel, tend to develop 
intimacy between persons of different sexes, and yet 
to restrain those feelings which lead to the develop- 
ment of love. The mind is so occupied with external 
objects that it is less introspective than usual. It is 
too much engaged by things without it, to analyse its 
own feelings. Hence Margaret and myself began 
each to find the society of the other a necessity and 
a delight, without having thought of mutual affection. 
And yet love would not be defrauded of its triumph ; 
long before it was expressed, the feeling existed 
which only waited for opportunity to find expression. 
At length the occasion came. It was at Basel. After 
a day spent in examining the city, we sat together in 
the summer evening in one of the balcony windows of 
the H6tel of the Three Kings. Below us swept the 
Rhine, green and rapid. The shrill swallows wheeled 
around, sometimes whirling like autumn leaves drift- 
ing in an autumn gale, sometimes darting like shooting 
stars. They disappeared behind the house, and then 
suddenly reappeared before our balcony. Opposite 
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to us stood the row of poplars lining the river bank, 
and behind them swelled the faint, low purple hills. 
On the right stood the old bridge, and behind that the 
river was shut in by the high hills — mountains almost 
— ^which surged away in billowy undulations towards 
the real glories of the Switzer-land, those glories 
which we were longing to approach. The flat boats, 
low and dusky in the soft shadows thrown by the hills 
upon the swiftly running stream, were pulled from 
bank to bank along the ropes fastened across the river. 
The evening was fair, and calm, and sad, and the last 
gleams of sunset were paling into the soft, tender 
twilight. Mr Franklin had that day received a news- 
paper from England. He had gone to sleep after, or 
during its perusal, and lay upon the sofa with his silk 
handkerchief over his face. Mrs Franklin was study- 
ing her Murray, and examining some Swiss views 
which she had bought that morning, Margaret and 
I sat together in the balcony, while the stars came 
out, and the falling night lent them its dark blue 
curtain for a background and a foil. 

At length, and for the first time, we spoke of our- 
selves, of our inner feelings, of our lives, our hopes 
and aims. Margaret sketched her young life, with 
its dreams and vexations, its happiness when she was 
alone, its troubles when fretted by collision with the 
narrow natures and strong wills of her parents. I 
told her something of my own unhappy life, and 
found, with delighted surprise, that she could under- 
stand and sympathise with it. It was the fifst time 
in all those long lonely years that I had met with 
sympathy ; and it was rendered with the warm feel- 
ing and graceful tenderness of a woman, young, 
ardent, and high toned. This sympathy was inex- 
pressibly dear to me, and ere Margaret and I parted 
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on that happy evening at Basel, I thrilled with the 
delicious hope that I might yet be loved. 

And I was loved. Unused to joy, I could at first 
hardly believe that such happiness could really be for 
me. I had fancied in my despairing loneliness that all 
such feelings were dead within me. Life is, however, a 
tenacious thing. Ears of wheat, old as the. Pharaohs, 
which had passed two thousand years in a mummy 
case, have been planted, and have ripened into golden 
corn. Things that seem dead are only sleeping. 
The affections are not wholly crushed out because they 
lie buried long and deep beneath even the joylessncss 
of wasted youth. Like seeds which will not grow, or 
plants which will not flower, because impended over 
by a rock, or left cold and damp by thickly shadow- 
ing underwood, but which spring and bloom when the 
rock is removed, or the tangled boughs cut away so 
that free air and glad sunshine can freshen and warm 
them into life, so relief from the overshadowing rock 
of oppression, or from the rankly luxuriant vegetation 
of stifling cares, will reanimate the hopes and feel- 
ings which have lain long in "death-like trance. A 
little freedom, a little happiness, are to frozen hearts 
what the air and sunshine are to numbed flowers and 
torpid seed. 

That Swiss journey was a calmly happy one for me. 
All boisterous rapture or passionate ecstacy had been 
ground out of me. Even happiness with me had some- 
thing pale and wan. Still it was happiness of its 
quiet, timid kind, and was all the greater by compari- 
son. It grew slowly, because in its growth it had to 
create around itself that atmosphere of hope in which 
alone joy can live. I was deeply grateful. Switzer- 
land — though I could never bear to revisit it — is a land 
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which to my mind is still surrounded by its own 
peculiar aureole. The snowy peaks are ever " faintly 
flushed and phantom fair " with a delicate rose hue, 
like a tender blush upon a cheek of marble. To my 
imagination there lingers ever 



A strange emotion of delight, 
In gazing up an Alpine height.' 



The Franklin family were recalled to England by 
some pressing business. I returned with them, the 
acknowledged lover of my own Margaret. Her 
parents did not seem to object to our hopes. She 
was my first love — my own rare, pale Margaret ! 

Her father intended to travel again and visit Italy 
so soon as he should have arranged the business which 
brought him to England. He remained in London, 
and I negociated the purchase of this cottage. I 
could not then afford to go to Italy, but Margaret 
and I had agreed that I should follow them as soon 
as I could. 

They started. Margaret's health again became 
delicate, and the necessity for a warmer climate was 
strongly urged by the physicians. They had been 
away about four months, when Mr Franklin unexpect- 
edly inherited a considerable fortune. This changed 
his views entirely. He required a rich lover for his 
daughter. He peremptorily forbade all communication 
between us, and broke off all intercourse. Feeling, 
probably, that he was not acting rightly, he acted 
violently and obstinately. His wife sided with him. 
Margaret was plunged into the hard struggle between 
love and duty. I knew how the collision with the 
strong, ruthless wills of her parents, would strain and 
try her gentle nature. 

She wrote once, but her letter was incoherent, and 
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showed how she was shattered by the struggle. I 
thought I should act unselfishly if I removed all cause 
of discord. Her father remained inflexible ; and though 
I still hoped that time would help us, I submitted 
reluctantly to Margaret's feeling of duty towards her 
father. Her yielding was, as I well knew, half physical 
weakness, half impotence to wrestle with those hard, 
resolute natures. I pitied her keenly, and wished to 
spare her. She suffered greatly, and, as I heard from 
others, her health declined visibly. Her father thought 
that her submission was a triumph .of his firmness and 
sagacity. He remained on the Continent,, travelling 
from place to place, and thought to make his daughter 
happy by surrounding her with splendour. I, far 
from her, was desirous only of sacrificing my own 
feelings to her peace. I knew her well, and knew 
what she felt, and thought, and suffered. Undutiful 
she would not be ; resist she could not ; and she 
waned and sank. It was a cruel time ! 

After a year I heard that she was about to be mar- 
ried. Her father wrote to me from Florence to tell the 
news. He lamented the extremely delicate state of 
her health, but trusted that a union with one whose 
position and prospects qualified him to share the 
great increase of fortune with which it had pleased 
Providence to bless them, would restore her to 
happiness and health. He lamented any error of 
judgment committed at a time when their means and 
expectations were so widely different. 

I repeat, it was a cruel time ! And a yet worse 
time came, for I heard that Margaret was unhappy ; 
not merely unhappy because she had been forced into 
a loveless marriage, but wretched because she was 
wedded to a coarse and low-toned nature. Her hus- 
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band could not understand her, and was unkind to 
her. And she, with her keen sensitive feelings, felt 
not merely unkindness, but even the want of kindness 
so bitterly. From such wretchedness there is but one 
escape ; for such misery there is but one prospect — 
a prospect which grows into a hope. I knew, untold, 
that she looked through her unhappy life, longing 
only for life's end. 

For me, I retired to this little, quiet village. I 
bought the cottage in which I now write. Stillness 
gathered round me, like evening round a lonely mere. 
I retreated from active life as a soldier, sick and weary, 
lingers behind his comrades, steals away from their 
hot march, and crawls into the Indian jungle to die, 
exhausted and alone. 

Action is the true relief to which man turns from 
the sorrows of the heart or the heaviness of thought. 
After the first torpor of rest, as I recovered from the 
exhaustion of long weariness — that exhaustion which 
is worse than the shock of a great sorrow — I, too, 
sought for occupation. At first I thought of litera- 
ture. When harassed by the long, crushing pressure 
of my business drudgery, I had had so many thoughts 
which I then longed, had I time and calm, to work 
out into art shape and form. Time and calm had 
come ; the thoughts were still there, or could be easily 
recalled, and yet the work lingered, was postponed 
from day to day. 

The truth was, the mainspring of my life was broken. 
Ambition was killed within me; aspiration was 
weak and flickering ; the force, the energy, the self- 
reliance necessary for the effort and the conflict were 
wanting. I asked myself if I had any high mission, 
if I were chosen and gifted to reveal high truths to 
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men ? The dead answer fell dully upon dispirited 
faculties, and palsied ambition. Always deficient in 
hope, I had almost lost the faculty of hoping. I no 
longer "yearned for human praise;" I doubted of 
higher and more divine inspiration. All things 
seemed to me weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
Uncertain of that gift which makes writing a duty, I 
would not struggle for human reward. And' yet the 
old impulses stirred at times within me ; the former 
visions visited me, if only to disquiet. I wrote, 
occasionally, little poems, and felt thankful that I 
could still "relish versing;" but what I wrote was 
written to appease inner impulse, and not from any 
hope of fame, or desire for publicity. My nephew 
will find the verses written at this period among my 
papers. His will be the first eye that will see them, 
and that only after mine are closed for ever. 

But one returns always to the first love. That art 
which had been the idol of my boyhood, solaced my 
seclusion; and some of my quietest and happiest 
hours were passed over the easel. 

I turned also to the microscope, and to the inex- 
haustible wonders of nature. My little garden, and 
the country round, furnished me with a perpetual, 
still delight, which grew upon me as month chased 
month throughout the circling changes of the year. 
I summoned the Erdgeist which repulsed Faust, and 
interrogated the mystic, unfathomable spirit with more 
success than I had ever done in the stir and whirl of 
the great, busy city. I read much ; but I turned from 
the poets of passion and of action to those of con- 
templation and of deepest thought — those who recon- 
cile spiritualism and intellect. I abandoned Byron 
for Wordsworth. The fever and the strain of hot and 

Y 
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erring human passion paled before the mild, high 
charm of 

** The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is upon the lonely hills.'* 

The rushing flow of bardic inspiration seemed to me 
often to pour a stream of turgid, earth-stained waters : 
I grew to prefer the still and silent lake, whose bright, 
pure waters mirror the solemn depths of infinite space, 
while its banks are sweet with violets, and the soft 
sward around it melts into the " cool dark of dewy 
leaves." 

The line just quoted, which rose unbidden to my 
thought, reminds me of its author. Tennyson is pre- 
eminently the poet of thought. In sublimated thought, 
there is as much poetry, at least, as in highly-wrought 
passion. Thought, at its purest and highest, rises to 
song as worthily as do feeling and sentiment. Tenny- 
son has, as I think, as much of the true bardic fldw 
and fire as has any passionate minstrel ; but the pro- 
foundest meditation broods beside the fount of the 
welling spring, and thought and conscience attune to 
a yet diviner harmony the poetic impulses which 
when they first left their source were tainted some- 
what from the earth mid which they sprang. Tenny- 
son's high muse, so calm yet so intense, its native 
nerve so softened by godlike repose, took its place in 
my sanctuary of cherished ideals by the side of Milton 
and Wordsworth. The temper of my mind, and the 
habits of my life, led me backwards in literature. I 
turned to a calmer, fuller time, when men lived less 
feverishly and thought less restlessly, undreading of 
the critic, and developing their happy- gifts in the 
tranquillity of the " quiet soul content ; " of the minds 
which, to them, a kingdom were. I turned to the 
poetry of the Elizabethan age. In my vision of those 
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olden poets, I fancied the oriel window of the old 
manorial hall ; the window looking out upon stately- 
trees and smoothest sward ; upon the quaint old 
pleasaunce spread beneath the Tudor terrace; or 
upon copse and covert, greenwood shaw, swelling 
grassy hills, and the ferny woodlands, where the birds 
sang and the deer herded. A rich, calm, noontide 
sunshine brooded over the fair old-world picture ; and 
in the recessed embrasure of the great deep muUioned 
window, sat a knightly minstrel, his sword laid idly 
by, and the chivalrous lute blending music with the 
full thought, the quaint conceit, and the fairy fancy 
of the high and noble who soared with Shakspeare, or 
who dreamed with Spenser. 

The spring of action was broken within me ; but 
in the tranquil and temperate joy of musing and of 
meditation, my quiet, solitary life was not without its 
visions and its phantasies. 

And yet the timidity of natural reserve, the corro- 
sion of long depression, the aimlessness of enfeebled 
health, clung to me, and floated round me as a cloud 
does round a hill. My own experience had taught me 
a strong sympathy with 

" The still, sad music of humanity,** 

and I sought to render what little help I might to 
those around me who needed it. Our Uttle village, 
even, contained error and want, crime, ignorance, and 
sorrow, and I soon gained a new occupation. In this 
occupation I was greatly assisted and strengthened by 
the clergyman of our parish. The Rev. Arthur Law- 
rence, the nephew of the Rev. Sydney Lawrence, of 
Seanook, came to our little village a few months after 
I had taken up my residence in it. He had been 
curate at a fashionable London church, but relinquished 
his town career with pleasure for a little, obscure vil- 
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lage, in which he might hope to know every member 
of his small flock, to guide and help every soul within 
his little cure. He was about eight-and-twenty when 
he first came amongst us. He had been highly dis- 
tinguished in his university career, and had a con- 
siderable reputation for eloquence and scholarship. 
When first he came, he was rather High Church ; 
and I fancied that he was inclined to that unmeaning 
exaltation of the priestly office which demands un- 
reasoning respect without meriting real reverence. 
But, as he found that forms and ceremonies, and 
ritualism were but stumbling-blocks in the way of his 
doing good, he discarded them. He was too true and 
earnest a servant of his Divine Master to neglect the 
spirit for the letter, the substance for the shadow. 
After he had been amongst us for a few months, 
every one in the parish felt what it was to have a true 
pastor and spiritual guide. He knew every one; was 
the friend, adviser, consoler, teacher of all the hamlet. 
He linked all life around him to the unseen Higher 
Life above. 

He called upon me. We soon became very inti- 
mate. He grew to be my dearest friend, my best 
companion, my guide and helper. I held him both 
in love and reverence. He was a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and upon this basis raised the superstructure of 
his sacred calling. He was fond of art, of literature, 
and was well acquainted with physical science. You 
know, my dear Herbert, how cordial and intimate was 
the friendly intercourse between him and me during 
all the years of our acquaintance. He gave to all my 
life a higher value, a clearer aim, a securer hope. All 
my old spiritual doubts and difficulties were removed 
by him ; while his companionship gave to my other- 
wise lonely life as pure a pleasure as I had ever known. 
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You know, Herbert, how constantly he was at the 
cottage ; how we walked together, read and talked, ob- 
served and studied nature together; and you know, too, 
that no feeling of mine of love or reverence towards 
his clear, high, kindly nature can be overcharged. He 
was my best and dearest friend — my only one. 

My next neighbour, Mrs Townsend, of Laburnum 
Cottage, was my other companion. Her garden is 
divided from mine by a pretty hedge only, and we 
soon became tolerably friendly and intimate. She was 
the widow of a lieutenant in the navy, and was child- 
less. She lived alone in her cottage, except for an old 
servant who had been with her many years. The old 
lady was rather prim and precise, but had as kind a 
heart as ever woman had. On state occasions she 
wore stately silk dresses, and produced a handsome 
tea service, of which she was not a little proud. On 
Sundays she always wore gold spectacles, and read 
out of a great old Family Bible, the fly-leaf of which 
was full of entries. She was very fond of children, 
and often had little friends to tea. She knew, too, 
somehow, every one that was in trouble or sorrow ; 
she was liberal in giving, and wastrimful of sympathy 
and succour. She was known to every one, and was 
much loved and respected in the little world of our 
little village. For Mr Lawrence the old lady had the 
highest respect and affection. She always curtsied 
when she shook hands with him, and was only too 
delighted when he came to tea with her, as he often 
did ; for the kindly, worthy old dame was a great 
favourite with him. 

Mrs Townsend often invited to her house a young 
lady, a governess in the family of the Bullpounds. Mr 
Bullpound was a wealthy manufacturer, who had re- 
tired from business. He had amassed a great deal of 
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money in the town of Vircaster, and indulged the am- 
bition of rivalling the old county families. He had 
bought a large estate in the neighbourhood. He 
flashed his brutal wealth abroad, in the hope of 
dazzling with his gold. In this he was but moderately 
successful ; for he and his whole family were generally 
disliked by the gentry and despised by the poor. The 
family was loud, coarse, and vulgar in external 
manners and in inner nature. They repelled even Mr 
Lawrence, who had the widest charity, but was no 
respecter of persons. They were, I confess, my par- 
ticular aversion, and the sight of their flaunting yellow 
carriage and yellow liveries were an eyesore to me, 
even when the family were good enough to come to 
church. In this family lived Miss Ashley as governess. 
She was wan and careworn, seemed ill and sorrowful, 
and had a timid, constrained manner. She seemed as 
if, under happier circumstances, she would have been 
very pretty. Her manners and bearing were exceed- 
ingly ladylike, and she always seemed sad, gentle, and 
kindly. Good old Mrs Townsend loved the poor 
governess much, and pitied her more. She constantly 
invited Miss Ashley to Laburnum Cottage, and spoke 
of her with the greatest tenderness and commisera- 
tion. I met Miss Ashley pretty frequently, but she 
was so retiring and modest, and I so reserved and 
silent, that we never became very intimate. I was, 
however, strongly prepossessed in her favour, the 
more so as Mr Lawrence spoke of her in terms of 
the greatest respect and approbation. 

During the two years which preceded my marriage 
— how little did I ever think that I should marry — Mr 
Lawrence and Mrs Townsend were my only intimates. 
Painting, " versing," the microscope, and my visits in 
the village, were my occupations. In so quiet a life, the 
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story of a day is the history of a year, and you know 
enough, Herbert, to piece out in your thoughts my still 
and uneventful existence during the first years of my re- 
treat Need I tell you that I often thought of Margaret ? 

My brother had been married for some years. He 
married a widow, older than himself, but very rich. 
She was the relict of a great mercantile firm ; a hard 
and worldly, but prudent and scheming woman. George 
seemed contented with his choice. They lived in 
good style, and his name rose on 'Change. But so 
altered was he, or rather so developed, that I could 
hardly believe that he had ever been the young brother 
with whom I lived and sorrowed in the poor old lodg- 
ing in which we passed our first struggling years of 
orphanhood. I looked at him wistfully, on the rare 
occasions on which I saw him, to see if he remembered. 
Once I asked him. His brow darkened ; the hard, 
business expression stonied over his face, and he said 
he had no time to waste upon childish recollections, 
or any such sentimental nonsense. 

He then turned and played with you ; — ^you were 
a bright, handsome little fellow, Herbert, though 
thoughtful — and my brother said his little man should 
be a great, rich man of business, and have money, and 
nice houses, and carriages, and be able to buy up poor 
devils who couldn't make their way in the world. You 
must have heard sad accounts of me, and of my un- 
businesslike character and poverty, Herbert, for you 
used to call me, pityingly, "poor uncle;" and you 
once, I remember, ran after me to offer me the pocket 
money which your mother had given you. Ah, well ! 
we learned to know each other better. Your mother 
felt a contempt, which she scarcely disguised, for her 
poor relation. George repulsed the yearnings which 
I still felt towards my only brother, my only relative. 
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until our rare interviews grew rarer still, and more 
constrained. They ceased at last. Each went his 
way. Our paths diverged as widely ' as our natures 
differed ; and though I retained a latent, ineradicable 
love for the brother of my youth, I felt there was a 
gulf between us which enforced separation. I shall 
probably never see George again in life. 

Let me, however, return to my dear, old, quiet 
village ; and to the great event of my uneventful life 
— I mean my marriage. You must often have won- 
dered how I came to marry. Listen, Herbert, and I 
will tell you. Romance cannot be quite excluded 
even from such a life as mine. 

It was a still, grey December day. The little 
village High Street, quiet enough at most times, was 
tranquil even to gloom. Everything was deathly still 
and silent ; a mist hung heavily in the calm, cold, 
windless air ; and all objects, except those which were 
quite close at hand, were shrouded in the ghostly, rimy 
fog. It was about four o'clock in the winter afternoon, 
and I was returning from one of my lonely strolls. I 
crossed the wide common, where the bare pathway, 
lined on either side by wet, frost- whitened furze and 
broom, was surrounded and walled up by the shroud- 
ing haze. The blades of grass were wet and hoar with 
frosty damp. When I was close to them, I first saw 
the great, bare, leafless boughs of the tall old elms, 
and of the huge willow which grows by the pond at 
the edge of the common. I passed along the length 
of grey, moss-covered, and lichen-stained park palings, 
overhung in patches with thickly clustering, frost- 
sprinkled ivy. The near park trees were dimly seen, 
indistinct and shadowy. The old church tower, as I 
paused a moment to look up at its square bulk, stood 
out whitely against the background of stagnant gloom ; 
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and the thick, wide-spreading branches of the great, 
ancient yew tree, showed, by contrast, distinct in their 
heavy funeral blackness. The near white gravestones 
which line the narrow pathway from the Lych-gate to 
the church door gleamed ghastlily. All was chilling, 
colourless, sodden, half congealed. From high up in 
the topmost sprays of the lofty elm trees came the 
hoarse, grating caw of the unseen rook. The clumps 
of sombre, desolate trees, and even the delicate tracery 
of their branches, were massed together, softly and 
undefinedly. Dead leaves were trodden into the wet, 
muddy path, or were huddled up in dank heaps against 
the wall. The cheerless stillness, the ghostly mystery 
round all things, were very solemn. Entering the 
chief street, or rather heart of the village, in which the - 
houses were clustered most thickly, I passed slowly 
by the tall, old-fashioned iron railings of the stately 
mansion of our Lords of the Manor ; I passed by the 
inn, with its horsetrough and signpost, and great, 
spectral, blasted oak. There were no loungers before 
the inn door. I passed by the old world, bow win- 
dowed, or lattice windowed cottages ; by the few and 
more modern red brick houses ; by the empty shops, 
dim within ; by the yard of the carpenter ; by the 
schoolhouse, with its large brass plate, blazoned with 
the name of its proprietor, the Rev. Mr Wakley. From 
the schoolhouse and playground came no hum of 
boyish life or play ; but from the workshop of the 
carpenter— who was also an undertaker — came a low, 
monotonous knocking sound, striking heavily on the 
ear. The village seemed otherwise quite deserted. I 
did not mefet.a human being ; I did not see a fowl or 
a dog. 1 fancied that the mist had hushed all life 
into its folds ; had stifled and covered up the living 
things which usually dwelt and stirred in the little old 
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village. All things were enshrouded in its folds. The 
fog gloomed round my thoughts, and descended with 
a vague awe upon my fancies. It grew thicker as I 
passed slowly along on my lonely path, and a dreary 
idea flitted across my brain that I was left in utter 
solitude, the only living thing remaining in that village 
of the dead. My cottage, as I have, I think, already 
recorded, was in the outskirts of the place. I was near 
the end of the village, just passing the low, white pal- 
ings which enclosed the gardens before some small 
houses, A few yellow flowers shone through the 
rime with a flaunting and disturbing colour glare. 
Deadened and softened as it was, their gay hue 
seemed unnatural in that soundless, sightless gloom. 
As I thus strolled on, musing and rolling over in my 
mind the cheerless fancies which reflected nature's 
mournful garb, I thought I saw a single figure emerg- 
ing from the fog, and coming towards me. It was a 
woman, slight, and apparently young. She walked 
with a quick, light step, which was yet indecisive and 
irresolute. She came nearer ; I looked with interest 
at the one human being whose presence restored the 
idea of life to the dull, grey gloom. I thought I knew 
the physiognomy of the figure ; I fancied I recognised 
the dark cloak and the veil drooping from the plain 
little straw bonnet. She came close, without having 
noticed me. It was Miss Ashley. She was hurrying 
past in a sort of aimless haste, which seemed not to 
take note of anything. The veil was down, but there 
was something so strange in the absorbed, preoccupied, 
disordered manner, that I stopped to speak to her. 
She started at my voice : she had evidently not seen 
me. She did not answer at first, but a low sob from 
behind the veil smote upon x my ear and heart. I was 
sure she was in great grief. There was a strange sort 
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of trouble in the whole bearing ; a sort of low shud- 
dering tremble through the whole figure. I spoke to 
her as kindly as I could ; I tried to soothe and re- 
assure her. She raised her veil. I started at the 
scared, wild look of despairing sorrow on the worn, 
wastfed face* At the few words which I stammered 
out, rather incoherently, in my clumsy attempt at 
kindness, she looked at me doubtingly ; the features 
softened a little from their rigid tension ; then there 
came over them again that painful look of fright, of 
utter hopelessness. She tried to say something, but 
I only caught some words, murmured rapidly, to the 
effect that she could not wait — could not wait. She 
turned to hurry away, but her steps, though rapid, 
were again unsteady, vacillating, and she did not 
seem to know which way to turn. Thoroughly 
alarmed, I begged her earnestly to confide in me, to 
let me try to help hen She looked wonderingly at 
me, as if she did not comprehend me ; then as I 
poured out protestations of kindness, proffers of help, 
she burst into a wild passion of tears, which seemed 
to shake her fragile form with the vehemence of a 
great, bitter sorrow. We stood alone there in the 
deepening mist, in the stillness, and the drear rime ; 
and I remember well how the sound of her weep- 
ing tore up the heavy silence. I would not wait to 
hear her story, even if she could have told it then. 
When the first violence of her grief was over, I insisted 
that she should accompany me to my kind old neigh- 
bour, Mrs Townsend, whose cottage stood next to 
mine. I knew the good old soul would welcome any 
sorrow, and shelter any grief. 

Poor Miss Ashley acquiesced with a quiet, timid 
submission, like that of a little child. She clung 
tremblingly to my arm, but, I thought, trustfully too. 
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As soon as she could walk, I led her to Laburnum 
Cottage. She seemed bewildered, and yet clung 
desperately to anything that took the shape of kind- 
ness and protection. I knew some great shock and 
trial must have occurred to her, and as I supported 
her weak steps, and felt the tremulous grasp upon my 
arm, my heart was very full. I felt a great yearning 
of pity for the poor, gentle girl, so wrung and 
tortured. I knew part of her story. I could guess 
partly at the occurrence of that day. She seemed, as I 
spoke soothingly and comfortingly as I could to her, to 
yield up all free will and action, and with a resignation 
of exhaustion, to be willing to go anywhere I would. 
She looked up once with such an imploring, helpless 
look of utter dependence, of frightened depression, 
that, I own, I could scarcely bear to see it. I did and 
said all the little I could to cheer and soothe her. I 
asked her to trust me, to rely upon any help I could 
render ; I begged her to fear nothing, to take heart, 
to be assured of protection and kindness. She was a 
little, though only a very little, calmer, as I led her up 
the gravel path to Laburnum Cottage. Dear old Mrs 
Townsend, the kindest and most motherly of kindly 
old ladies, was all in a flutter of sympathy. She 
thanked me for bringing the poor dear thing to her. 
Eagerly and actively, she did all that kindness — and 
a woman's kindness — can do. In a flutter of solicitude, 
with caressing words and tones, she seated the poor 
girl on the sofa before the friendly firelight, took off 
her bonnet and shawl, and hurried about intent on a 
thousand little offices of kindness. Her activity was 
real ; her officiousness was partly assumed in order to 
surround her guest with a feeling of home, of comfort, 
of protection, before any explanations could be given. 
Her repeated calls for ''Martha! " brought up the old 
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servant, somewhat prim and grim of aspect, but kindly 
of heart, and skilful of hand. Martha was directed in 
a loud voice to bring up tea ; and in an undertone, 
as I heard with pleasure, to get ready the spare room. 
How clever is the kindly womanly instinct ! Nothing 
could have been devised better than the way in which 
Mrs Townsend treated the wanderer. The unhappy 
girl became evidently calmer and more composed. 
She wept silently, and a tremor ran every now and 
then through her frame; but the scared, harassed, 
half-distracted look vanished in that atmosphere of 
sympathy. She was induced to lie down upon the 
sofa, while the friendly clatter of tea things sounded 
cheerily and homelike. The tea taking was prolonged 
as much as possible. Mrs Townsend did not talk 
much to the poor governess, but chatted z.-^dcyfor her, 
and the very tones of the kindly voice seemed to 
cheer and soothe. When all was cleared away, Mrs 
Townsend sat down on the sofa by Miss Ashley, 
kissed her softly, as a mother would a sick child, laid 
the weary head upon her breast, twined an arm round 
the waist, stroked the soft hair, and then began, very 
hopefully and tenderly, to ask for confidence, to 
promise help. It is a beautiful thing, as I always 
think, to see a good woman stirred to pity, excited to 
tenderness. Through that deep, warm, gentle kindness 
shines the love which is divine. 

Presently the old fear, a sort of wild, frenzied panic, 
seized upon the governess. The brain had evidently 
been sorely wrung ; strained almost beyond its power 
of resistance. That look of hurrying terror, of dis- 
traction, lit up the eyes with its feverish brilliancy. 
She started up ; asked for her bonnet ; said she could 
not stay ; she must get away — far away ; she must 
do something instantly, instantly — there was no time 
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to be lost ; she must be gone at once, directly. Mrs 
Townsend soothed her with no little difficulty. When 
she became reassured, when she could be made to feel 
that she was safe, and with friends, it was pitiful to see 
the exaggerated gratitude — gratitude terribly genuine, 
but exaggerated as respects the slightness of the service 
rendered — with which she received the certainty. It 
was painful to think how much unkindness must have 
been shown her, before a little human sympathy could 
affect her so powerfully. Poor thing ! how much she 
must have borne and suffered ! In her extreme 
thankfulness ; in her desperate clinging to a little 
affection — for she had clenched her hand in a tight 
grasp upon Mrs Townsend's gown — you read long, 
long suffering ending in some great shock. 

Then, amidst many sobs her tale was briefly indi- 
cated. She had lost her situation ; been turned out 
of it. She had long been unhappy — oh, very, very 
unhappy ! — and had, she thought, been ill. She had 
no friends ; no relatives ; except one sister, who was 
in London, a cripple, and unable to support herself. 
She had no money. (Both Mrs Townsend and I 
knew, though from other sources, that much of Miss 
Ashley's poor little earnings had long been devoted 
to the support of that sick, crippled sister.) She did 
not know what to do, or where to go. She must 
advertise for another situation ; but she did not know 
if she should be able to get one. Oh, her poor sister ! 
Where was she going when I met her } She did not 
know ; did not know. She had just left Croesus 
Lodge. Could we advise her ; help her to another 
situation } Oh, if we would t Still, not to take any 
trouble for her. She feared advertising, because — 
because Mrs Bullpound had refused to give her a 
character; had been so unkind; in fact — she had — 
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Here she hid her face, now burning with a deep 
crimson flush, on Mrs Townsend's shoulder. 

I thought it better to leave the two to women's sacred 
confidence. I just paused to try and say a few words 
of comfort to Miss Ashley, and then withdrew, pro- 
mising Mrs Townsend to call in the morning. 

I went home, much pitying, and deeply pondering 
how to help the poor friendless thing. 

Next morning was clear, bright, and frosty. Despite 
the cold, I strolled about in my little garden, waiting 
for a signal from the next cottage. 

Presently old Martha, frosty looking as the morning 
itself, appeared in the garden, and summoned me to 
attend her mistress. I found my old friend alone in 
the neat, warm, cosy little parlour. The fire burned 
brightly in the trim, shining grate, and the urn hissed 
among the breakfast service on. the snowy cloth. Miss 
Ashley had not yet risen. She had, I was told, slept 
badly, and had been very feverish, sorrowful, and 
wretched during the night; but Martha, who had 
passed the night in her room, stated that Miss Ashley 
had fallen asleep towards morning, exhausted with 
grief and excitement, and was then sleeping quietly. 
Martha spoke of her in a pitying, patronising tone, 
and evidently regarded her as a child added to the 
little household, who required the tending and watch- 
ing of more experienced persons. 

Miss Ashley had, as Mrs Townsend told me, related, 
before retiring to rest, the causes of her abrupt dis- 
missal from Croesus Lodge. Good old Mrs Townsend 
glowed with sympathy, and quivered with warm 
womanly indignation, as she repeated to me the story of 
the long, meek suffering, of the hopeless wretchedness of 
the poor girl during her trials in the post of governess 
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in the wealtiiy and brutal family of Croesus Lodge. I 
could, from my own experience, supply a commentary 
to the imperfect narrative, and could feel, how keenly! 
the wearing sorrow of restless nights and distressful 
days — nights which brought no refreshment, and days 
which woke, tremblingly, to an anticipation of insult, 
degradation, unmerited complaint and unjust re- 
proaches. I could understand, without many words, 
the life of depression and perpetual care ; of joyless, 
aimless endurance, with jarred nerves and overworn 
brain. For I had lived through the same dull round 
of torture ; was strained and worn by the same life- 
corroding routine of changeless wr'ong and woe. The 
life of a wretched clerk is to a man what the life of an 
unhappy governess is to a woman. I had known it 
alii and as Mrs Townsend proceeded, the memory of 
my own former sufferings welled up keenly within me, 
and I resolved, or rather resolved more firmly than 
before, not to abandon the poor girl ; not to let her 
return to a struggle which, in her case, would soon 
have terminated her young but weary life. Mrs Towns- 
end was also determined to assist poor Miss Ashley 
to the uttermost, and we agreed that she should 
remain where she was for the present, until we could 
see what was best to be done for her. We resolved 
to consult our friend, the Rev. Mr Lawrence, and in 
the meantime to do all we could to soothe and com- 
fort the poor girl. Again I thanked heaven for my 
own rescue, and with the feeling of a grateful slave 
who has succeeded in effecting his escape from bond- 
age, I felt it a sacred duty to assist any other fugitive. 
After a picture of Miss Ashley's general position in 
the family of the Bullpounds, Mrs Townsend narrated 
the particular 'incident which had led to her sudden 
flight. It was an old, old story. It appeared that a 
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young merchant, a Mr Clowten, from the manufactur- 
ing town of Vircaster, who was on a visit at Croesus 
Lodge, had several times persecuted Miss Ashley with 
his coarse gallantries, and had, one evening, pro- 
bably when flushed with wine, bethinking him of the 
pretty and defenceless girl, ventured into the little 
room in which, the children having gone to bed, Miss 
Ashley was sitting solitary, and had dared to insult 
her with drunken addresses* Miss Ashley begged him 
to leave her; appealed to his manhood, and painted 
her unfriended, dependent position. All in vain ; he 
persisted the more in his insulting suit. Mrs Bull- 
pound heard voices, and came suddenly into the room, 
which the merchant as suddenly quitted. Mrs B. 
assumed directly, and expressed, in her coarse way, 
a conviction that the gentle, timid girl had been 
" leading Mr Clowten on," and was a consenting party. 
Stung beyond all power of further endurance, the 
unfortunate dependent had at length defended her 
slandered womanhood, and inveighed bitterly against 
the cruelty and injustice of Mrs Bullpound's conduct. 
This led to a stream of drawing-room Billingsgate, of 
cruel aspersions, and the most insulting charges. 
Then followed an instant and angry dismissal, and a 
threat of refusal to give "a character" to such a shame- 
less, worthless, abandoned creature, who ought never to 
have "darkened respectable doors." Half mad with 
pain and shame, in a trembling heat of hopeless misery 
and indignation, the poor governess rushed from the 
house, and was flying distractedly anywhere, anywhere, 
out of the world, when, fortunately, I had met her. 

Mrs Townsend interrupted her recital as Miss 
Ashley entered the room. 

It was touching to note how difficult she found it 

z 
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to believe in kindliness, in sympathy, in just construc- 
tion of her character or conduct. She had been so 
long used to harsh repulse, to the incessant worry of 
submitting to and supporting the outrages inflicted 
by bad tempers, vulgar minds, and cold hearts, that, 
like a captive who sees none but a brutal jailer, she 
trembled at the approach of a footstep or the sound 
of a voice. Like a hunted animal, which, in the des- 
peration of terror, is ready to reel on until it drops, 
she thought only in a dim, hurried, terrified way of 
doing something to seek forthwith another situation. 
She could not think clearly ; she could not rest quiet 
to think, she said ; and she besought us to counsel 
and aid her. In her great dread and painful anxiety 
she could not rest — could scarcely sit still in the room. 
Goaded by a vague, oppressive dread, by a haggard 
panic, which blunted the dulled reason and urged her 
ever onward, somewhere — somewhere — I almost feared 
for her reason. It was certain that the brain was 
strained by the long endurance of corroding,, silent 
sorrow, and by the excitement of her recent trial. It 
was with the greatest difficulty we could calm or 
reassure her. As our surest ally, as the best helper 
and comforter, I went and brought Mr Lawrence. 
He was clear and energetic, as well as tender and 
kind. He could give wise human counsel and 
sympathy, as well as assurance of divine pity and 
help. He succeeded where we had failed. She 
became really calmer, really soothed and comforted. 
She consented to rest a few days under the kindly 
shelter of Mrs Townsend's roof, in order to regain some 
health and strength before braving another struggle 
with the world. We promised every help as soon as 
she should be better, and throwing, as it seemed, a 
weary load aside, she consented to remain and wait. 
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Then came the reaction of the great excitement 
through which she had passed. A heavy lethargy- 
succeeded. The great shock to the nervous system, 
combined with the undermined health and spirits, 
resulted in serious illness; illness borne with the 
meekest patience, while every little attention shown 
her elicited the warmest gratitude. We called in the 
best medical assistance which the little village 
boasted.- Slowly she recovered something like health 
and spirits, and with the return of health became 
again anxious to relieve us of the burden, as she 
termed it, of her maintenance. But Mrs Townsend 
had learned to love her as a daughter, and would not 
part with her. Miss Ashley took up her temporary 
residence in Laburnum Cottage. I saw her daily, and 
she grew to be to me as a sister. But the sense of 
dependence weighed heavily upon her naturally 
independent and honourable spirit. After three 
months she insisted gently, but firmly, upon again 
seeking her bread. We feared for the result, as we 
knew of no good people in whose family she might 
have found honest and happy occupation; and we 
had learned to love her so well that we dreaded to 
part with her. Could we trust our Mary again to 
strangers — to the chance of sorrow, wrong, and 
cruelty ? 

The difficulty was solved under good Mr Lawrence's 
advice. I married her. The little fortune, the plank 
which had saved me from shipwreck, would bear two, 
and was enough for our modest wants. 

Let me add, Herbert, that I had told Mary all 
about my first love — all about Margaret. 

My love for Mary — and I did grow to love her well 
— was very different to that which I had . felt for 
Margaret. It was a quiet love, sublimated esteem, 
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tenderer than friendship ; but it had not the passion, 
the romance of first love. Ah ! she proved to me a 
dear and gentle life companion for ten tranquil years ! 
Her marriage respited her life for that period. The 
calm and kindness of my little home lengthened her 
existence, and, thank God ! made her closing years 
happy. • She died in my arms, her children clinging 
round her ; her only sorrow in death being her parting 
from them and me. She died of no positive disease, 
but waaed and wasted slowly out of life. Her strength 
had been exhausted in the cruel struggle of her gover- 
ness career ; 

" Life's long, joyous, jostling game, 
Was too loud for her meek ^ame." 

And so my Mary left me ; left me, oh, how much 
alone! God bless and reward her for her patient 
kindness, her gentle, untiring tenderness to me, and 
to our children ! She sleeps in our little churchyard 
— on the right hand, going up the path. I ^hope to 
rest beside her. 

I should mention an incident that befell me when I 
had married about three years. One night I dreamed 
another — not my Mary — lay beside me. The figure 
rose up, white, ethereal, and shining ; and, as my eyes 
rose to its eyes, I knew that it was Margaret. Her 
glance was wild and troubled, sorrowful and strange. 
I cried out in the awe and anguish of my dream. My 
wife woke me. Tears were on my cheeks, and I was 
strangely moved. It was Margaret, and yet it was 
not. It was like her, and yet not her. The impres- 
sion of my strong dream — for it was terribly real, 
Herbert — lingered powerfully for many days. 

At the end of that time a black-edged letter reached 
me, with an Italian postmark. It was from her 
mother. At the very hour in which I saw her in my 
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dream, Margaret had died. Died far away, in a 
foreign land ; but her soul, in its hour of departure, 
had leaned and reached out to her first, her early love, 
and had overcome space and time in its strong effort 
to commune with the one towards whom her love, 
perhaps, had yearned in that dark hour. 

One thing, however, inasmuch as it contains, I think, 
a great truth, and involves a great problem, I must 
here record of my dear wife. 

Despite her pure, meek, blameless life; nay, in 
spite even of true and high faith, she suffered at 
times heavily from religious doubt and depression. 
No one could be more absolutely convinced ; but 
the conviction failed sometimes to give her comfort. 
Worn nerves, and weak vitalism, left her a prey 
to a vague terror and a deep dejection. Strange, 
but true, that that faith which can move moun-' 
tains, is powerless before the nerves ; can give no 
comfort when they are weak. Faith, that can wel- 
come martyrdom with transport, that can triumph 
over death, and rob the grave of victory — that can 
link the creature, even while in time, with its Creator 
— seems. to lose its superhuman power when left to 
struggle against nervous suffering. The most divine 
of attributes is foiled only in one instance, and then 
by a cause which is wholly physical. The weak body 
is stronger than the spirit. 

To make my truth complete, I must also record 
that faith achieved its victory in the hour of death. 
My Mary passed away in perfect bliss and peace. 

In a nature so strained and warped by sorrow, it 
was difficult to tell what my Mary would or might 
have been, had she been spared such trials. I often 
speculated on this subject. I think she was naturally 
naive, playful, gay. Faint flashes of merriment, pale 
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as those of a dying Aurora Borealis, sometimes corus- 
cated for a moment round her, after we had been 
married a few years ; but they were soon checked by a 
sigh. Perhaps the highest natures attract sorrow and 
draw down tears, as mountains attract the clouds and 
draw their wreaths to rain. Dear, dear wife, farewell 
— ^but for a short time now. I come ! I come ! 

After two years of marriage I became a father. 
My firstborn was a son, my dear, boy Henry. When 
he was nearly two years old, a little girl, named after 
her mother, Marj', was born unto us. We had no 
more children. 

It was a strange, new feeling, that of being a father; 
a feeling, compound of delight and anxiety. It taught 
me many things ; things which nothing but a father's 
experience can teach a man. As little feet pattered 
by me on the gravel walk of the garden, or as little 
hands clasped themselves round my neck, as little 
voices lisped their infant prayer at my knees, it seemed 
to me the children taught me as much as I could 
teach them. Their trust in me, their dependence on 
me, their belief in my sheltering strength, their faith 
in my protecting wisdom, taught me why God, in His 
dealings with man, assumes towards him the relation 
of a Father. And yet, one of my characteristic de- 
fects of temperament showed itself even here. Look- 
ing down upon my children as their father, I forgot 
to look upwards with sufficient trust to my Father in 
Heaven. My extreme fondness for my children, my 
almost morbid conscientiousness, rendered me over- 
anxious, and weakened my reliance upon the guidance 
of our Heavenly Father, I thought everything de- 
pended upon myself. I thought it rested with me 
only to render them good, happy, healthy, clever. 
Nervously anxious to do my duty — a duty* lit with 
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how much love ! — towards them, I did not rely suffi- 
ciently upon' the kindly Heaven which would surely 
shape the ends which I could only rough-hew. 

How beautiful, how divinely ordered, is the common 
course of ordinary human events ! How exquisitely 
children fit into the parents' lives ! 

They wax as we wane. They are ready to survive 
as we are ripe to yield up life. Their, strength is 
crescent as ours declines. Their childhood suits our 
sheltering maturity ; their youth our turn round the 
descending slope ; their maturity supports our feeble 
steps, and soothes the old age sloping downwards 
towards the tomb. The baby and the child are the 
darling playthings of young man and womanhood ; 
the youth and maiden are the pride of our middle 
age ; the young man and woman the prop and com- 
fort of our failing age. O Herbert ! take my advice. 
Find, if you can, early, a noble and a worthy love. 
To live by ideals is like steering by the stars ; they 
are often clouded over; to live by a pure love is like 
steering by the compass, which never fails upon the 
darkest night. Without a pure and noble love to 
aspire to, no young man, I fear, can ever fail to go 
wrong. With it, he must be base indeed if he stoop 
to ignoble amours. 

I would, Herbert, that my voice could reach beyond 
even you, my dear nephew, and could mould pas- 
sionate youth to noble feelings and assured peace. 
But each man, alas ! wins his own experience through 
his own error and sorrow. When will the experience 
of the aged serve to guide the young 1 

We think fondly to model our children exactly 
after what we wish, perhaps after what we^ ourselves 
are like. We forget that we can only, in addition to 
influence, training, example, give them, perhaps, our 
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temperament; and that, by the beautiful law of 
nature, each child that is born into the world is an 
individual, bringing down with it from the skies a 
distinct character, a separate idiosyncracy, which are 
special gifts to it from its Great Creator. 

A son of mine should, to have resembled me, have 
been quiet, thoughtful, a man of contemplation, per- 
haps a recluse and a bookworm. I had, I will con- 
fess, some inner hope that my dear boy would ripen 
into a scholar, an artist, a poet. I dreamed of a 
future in which my boy and I should share the same 
studies, sympathize in the same thoughts and feelings, 
dream the same dreams. 

All vain. How different my poor boy was, not 
only to myself, but to anything I had hoped or 
dreamed of him, you, my dear Herbert, who knew 
him in your boyhood, well know. You yourself, the 
son of my rich merchant brother, he so skilful and 
powerful in this world's talent and power, you, Her-* 
bert, should have been the son of the lonely, quiet 
student, the thinker, rather than the man of energy 
or action. My poor brother was disappointed in you, 
Herbert, as you have known — and felt. He would 
fain have had a son to succeed to his wealth, and to 
have increased it. He wished for a son full of the 
instinct of trade, alive with its ambition. I wished a 
son to be thoughtful, unworldly, gentle, full of an 
ambition above and beyond the ambition of the world. 
My brother had you, Herbert — a thinker and an 
author. I had my darling Henry — a daring rover 
and a gallant sailor. 

You remember Henry, Herbert ? You must re- 
member him well, child and boy, as you played to- 
gether as children and boys in your old uncle's little 
garden .^ 
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How brave he was ! how strong and generous I how 
active and daring ! how full of life, vigour, energy, 
resolution — and yet of chivalrous honour and tender 
kindness ! 

my boy, my boy ! my son, my only son 1 From 
what happy regions dost thou now look down and 
feel with what thy father feels as he thinks, with a 
full heart, of what you were — of what you might have 
been unto his lonely age ! 

1 did not love him less, God knows, because he 
differed so widely from my first dreams of what I 
wished a son of mine to be. 

He was born to act gallant deeds, not to sing of 
them, or to fill the air around them with thoughts and 
fancies. Like all men of action, he saw intensely 
what there was to do, but did not apprehend the 
mysteries which encircle action. He never stopped, 
with Hamlet-like doubt and craven scruple, to think 
about doing, or lived to say a thing was to do which 
seemed to him manly, daring, right. 

Love and sympathy taught me to translate myself 
into his being ; to go out of my own nature, to think 
and feel with his. 

He was born to be a sailor. Gradually, not, per- 
haps, altogether willingly at first, but still at length 
surely, I learned to feel and know this. Had his poor 
mother been alive, she could never have borne to have 
parted with her son. I was convinced that in no 
other career would he be happy ; and I was convinced 
too, from bitter, bitter knowledge, and from my own 
sad experience, that a man can never be happy who 
is thrust into pursuits at variance with every taste and 
talent he possesses. I recognised the blessing of my 
own trials in the knowledge which they gave me of 
what might help and serve him. Oh ! how hard I 
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tried to spare to my children all the wants and 
miseries of my own sad, misunderstood, unfriended 
childhood ! 

When, therefore, he told me — ^with burning cheeks, 
and tearbright eyes — with many fears that I should 
not approve, with much dread of giving me pain — that 
he longed — ^he did so long — to be a sailor, I had 
anticipated his wish, and he found me ready to help 
him. How pleased, how grateful he was ! He would 
have become anything else to please his old father, 
but he would have pined, and have led a thwarted and 
aimless life — as I had. He was then about fourteen 
— yes, just past fourteen, two months past it ; his 
birthday was the 5th of June — when he went to sea. 
I paid a premium with him, and picked out a fine 
Indiaman, bound to Calcutta, and commanded by a 
Captain Malcolm, a man who pleased me very much. 

Henry had learned navigation — how quick he was 
at it ! — though not quick at classics, and some other 
branches of study ; and he had read all voyages, ad- 
ventures at sea, sea-romances, and, I think, he almost 
knew the whole of Robinson Crusoe by heart. 

The month at home, before he started — school left 
for ever — and the ocean opening wide before his 
young and ardent fancy — was a strange time for both 
of us. He longed so to go, and yet he so dreaded 
parting with the old father. We went together to 
London, and together by train to Portsmouth. How 
I tried to counsel him, to cheer him — how I loved 
him ! We went on board the stately ship. The Blue 
Peter was flying, and a number of shore boats crowded 
round the high, black side. His chest was handed up, 
and amid the confusion I went to see it placed in his 
berth. I tried to see that all was comfortable for him. 
I spoke to the captain, and tried to make friends with 
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the busy mates. They all took kindlily to my noble 
boy ! Presently the anchor came up to the bows, the 
great sails fell from yard to yard, and the ship was 
really starting — going to sail far away into the after- 
noon sunshine gleaming on the wave ridges of the 
wide, wide sea, I could stay no longer. My poor 
boy, who had held up so bravely to the last, gave 
way, and all the pent-up love in his warm young 
heart rushed into his eyes, as he clung weeping 
round his father's neck. I returned alone to my 
boat. I The ship moved on. My boy stood, high 
upon the poop, waving his cap, until I could distin- 
guish him no longer. I watched the ship until she 
was hull-down, and had vanished far into the dying 
day, into the sad, sad sunset. Long after she was 
gone I strained my eyes vainly after her. How I 
treasured the memory of that long, last embrace — the 
thought of my boy's great love for me — as I journeyed, 
slowly and alone, to the old home, that seemed sp lone 
and cheerless then 1 How I prayed to God to save 
and bless my sailor boy ! 

How often, in long and sleepless nights, when the 
fierce wind blew, rushing through the leafy boughs, 
and wailing round the quiet house, I lay awake and 
thought of my son, exposed to a night of ocean- 
storm I Time wore on. For me lonelily and heavily, 
byt calmly and quietly. To my boy it brought health 
and happiness. From time to time letters came from 
him — happy letters, full of young, ardent life, excite- 
ment and enjoyment — full of wonders and delights. 
He liked the sea. What so charming to young ro- 
mance as to see the far-off world of strange, wondrous 
places— the marvels of the mighty deep ; to see with 
the actual eyes the things told of in the story which 
so strongly stirs the young imagination } Very kind. 
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too, were his letters — full of love for the old father at 
home. His letters, Herbert, are all together in a bundle 
tied with blue riband, in the right hand top drawer of 
my old walnut-wood escritoire. You will easily find 
them. You remember, Herbert, that I read to you 
his description of his first great storm at sea — of 
catching the shark — of landing at Calcutta ? He sent, 
too, occasional presents — curiosities from far, strange 
India. 

His captain also wrote to me, speaking in the high- 
est terms of his conduct, and honour, and courage, and 
saying that my Henry would make a first-rate sailor. 
I knew he would ! He was much liked and loved on 
board. He was very happy, and was rising in his 
profession. How glad I was that I had let him follow 
the pursuit of his love and choice ! 

After an absence of rather more than two years he 
returned. He had been to India, China, the Mauritius. 
How much he had to tell me ! How grown he was ! 
What a handsome, gallant fellow he was! How 
full of manhood, gaiety, tenderness ! His clear blue 
eye, open with kindly honesty, laughing with cheery 
mirth ; his sun-burnt bonny young face ; his cluster- 
ing locks of dark chesnut hair ; his gallant figure, so 
strong and active ; his light, firm, bounding step — I 
see them all before me, see them with a father's pride, 
and with a father's sorrow. His pleasant voice and 
ringing laugh echo round me as I write, and fill the 
lonely little room with happy memories. And his ex- 
ternal graces only represented his inner goodness and 
kindliness. How proud I was as I went to church 
the Sunday after his return, leaning upon his strong 
young arm ! All the little world of our little village 
envied me my noble boy. My step was not so strong 
as of yore, and how tenderly he helped and supported 
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his grey old father ! Many bright eyes rested admir- 
ingly upon his sunny face and stalwart stripling form. 
I thanked God, how fervently ! as we knelt again 
together, for having brought him safely back to me 
through all the perils of the deep. We stopped, 
reverently, as wie came out of church, to look at his 
poor mother's grave, I little thought that day, as we 
spoke together, in low, hushed voices, of her that was 
a saint in heaven, that he would go so soon — so very 
soon. I thought he would often look at it when 
I lay beside his mother. I shed proud and happy 
tears that night. What good friends we were, thank 
God ! while he remained with me ! I never tired of 
listening to his descriptions and tales of the sea. Our 
hearts were very near together during his brief, last 
visit to his home. For he came once — and no more. 
His second voyage was an unfortunate one. They 
had almost unvarying bad weather ; and when home- 
ward bound, and about a fortnight's sail from the 
Mauritius, the ship took fire and was burnt to the 
water's edge. My boy behaved nobly. The crew 
saved themselves in the boats, and made for the 
Mauritius. My son was in the first mate'is boat, which 
kept together with the one in which the captain was. 
Both were overcrowded, but the one in which Henry 
was was very deep in the water — was old and leaky. 
Four days after the- ship was lost, it then blowing 
fresh, they saw a sail. After desperate efforts they 
succeeded in attracting her attention. She altered 
her course and bore down to take them on board. 
But the wind was dead against her. She was far off, 
and came towards them in slow tacks. A fierce gale, 
such as is common in the neighbourhood of the 
Mauritius, sprang up and increased every moment in 
fury. The two boats were about a mile apart, and 
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were kept afloat, overladen as they were, with the 
greatest difficulty. At length the captain's boat lost 
sight of her consort for a moment. A huge, green, 
rushing surge mountain hid her from their sight. 
When it passed they saw that the first mate's boat 
was full of water, and was sinking fast. Then they 
saw a black, struggling heap where the boat had been. 
More waves; wave after wave sweeping on, higher 
and higher yet. The wind shrieked louder and 
louder ; the sky was clear and light, of a pale, amber 
colour, but round them, labouring low in the trough 
of the sea, the waves were dark and blackly green. 
They strained their eyes — in vain : there was no life 
to be seen upon the waters where late the other boat 
had been. All thought of help was vain : the boat 
and all the souls in it had perished, and my dear, dear 
boy was drowned in the wide, wild sea ! 

You remember, Herbert, when the news came to 
England } Ah ! I need not recall that time. 

I went to London, and heard the particulars from 
the captain. I invited some of the sailors to come 
and see me : I could not hear enough of the details — 
I fixed them in my memory, listening with morbid 
avidity to the dreadful tale. 

How kind the sailors were to the sorrowing father. 
How well they spoke of my boy that was gone — ^gone! 

My second child was a daughter, named after her 
mother, Mary. I hoped much from her when she 
was born. I thought a son would one day fly away 
from the old, quiet nest, and go out into the world to 
seek his fortune ; but I fancied that a daughter would 
long remain the light and joy of home, the dear com- 
panion of declining years, rendering help and efliuent 
of charm. I fancied that thp sacred influence of 
womanhood was secured to the little cottage home. 
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Mary was, in early childhood, one of the prettiest 
children I have ever seen, and her little, wilful infan- 
tine ways were, to me, most engaging and endearing. 
Her long, fair hair clustered in floating masses of 
waving curl, and her dear, bright eyes were of a violet 
blue. She was a fine child. I do not use the word 
** fine " as it is commonly used — that is, as a synonym 
for " large " — but in its true sense and meaning. Her 
character bore no resemblance to that either of her 
mother or myself. She had nothing of her dear, 
gentle mother's pensive tenderness. She had nothing 
— I was not sorry for that — of my grave sadness. 
She was always lively, active, gay, but was at times 
not a little imperious, and, as her mother used to 
think, with pain, somewhat hard. Up to the time of 
my poor wife's death, both Henry and Mary were 
educated at home. At her death Henry was about 
eight, Mary about six years of age. As they grew 
up I feared, after a trial, it was doing them an injus- 
tice to keep them longer with me, and I looked out 
very anxiously for suitable schools. Henry left home 
with great grief: Mary, who had, strangely, little of 
her brother's tenderness, went with an undisguised 
alacrity. 

The years rolled on and Henry went to sea. Mary 
came home to stay with me until my means (rather 
crippled by my dear boy's premium and outfit) should 
enable her to go to a better class of school, to finish 
her education. The old home was, I know, quiet — it 
was, I daresay, dull ; but I was pained to note how 
unwilling my girl was to stay with her old father ; I 
was sorry to see how she longed for incessant gaiety, 
and took but little care in, or interest for, our old 
home and ways. I had fancied female nature different : 
but still I thought it natural that the young should 
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desire gaiety, and I did all that lay in my power to 
make her happy. It is a great loss, too, to a girl 
while yet a child to lose a mother, and I was full of 
indulgent sympathy, full of wishes, to make my Mary 
happy in her own way. I went out with her to par- 
ties, left my quiet arm-chair and book, forewent my 
own pursuits, in order to give her pleasure. I had 
long lost all taste for parties, but I went diligently. 
In society, my girl was lively and gay : at home, she 
moped and seemed discontented. She and I never 
understood each other as my boy and I did. There 
was an impassable gulf, which no effort of mine could 
bridge over, between our natures. She cared nothing 
for books, music, or the quiet home delights. Her 
pleasure was in dress, show, society, and the louder, 
outer world. 

She soon exhausted the society of the village, and 
then she longed to go to her finishing school. After 
much trouble and diligent inquiry, I found one 
that seemed suitable, and she left home full of de- 
lighted anticipation. I think she found bad friends 
there, who developed all that was least estimable in 
my poor girl's character. There was, as I learned too 
late, aclique of elder girls whosewhole minds, thoughts, 
and tendencies were engrossed by the one subject of 
marriage. All their conversation was of matrimony. 
Silly, heartless, frivolous, without any of woman's 
worth, or nobleness, or delicacy, their one theme was 
— not pure and noble love — but marriage, successful, 
if possible, in a worldly point of view ; but at any rate, 
marriage somehow and with some one. Their vapid 
and nauseous minds admitted no other idea ; their 
lives contained no other aim or object than its realisa- 
tion. My poor Mary became, I fear, entangled in this 
set. Hers was not the character to resist such in- 
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fluences, and she had — poor girl ! — no mother. Ah, 
had her mother only lived ! — and yet, perhaps, it was 
better as it was. It may be that my poor wife was 
spared much shame and wretchedness. 

Mary and her brother did not agree well together 
in the last few years of my poor boy's short life. Their 
natures were wholly antipathetic. He longed to be 
proud and fond of his only sister. His warm heart 
yearned towards her ; but he found, to his sorrow, that 
he could not really draw near to her. Much in her 
pained and shocked his noble manliness, and high 
instinctive sense of woman's worth and goodness. He 
was puzzled, and yet saddened. 

My girl was frequently invited to pass the holidays 
at the homes of certain of her schoolfellows. I did 
not always altogether approve of her intimates, but I 
feared it might be selfish on my part to bring her to so 
dull a home as the old cottage was, and to snatch her 
from the pleasure of the gaieties of more cheerful and 
lively houses. I knew, too, that these gaieties were to 
Mary a great delight. I regretted that she should 
find her sole pleasure in the frivolities of society — re- 
gretted, in short, that her nature was what it was ; but 
after some mental struggle I gave my consent. She 
now and then paid me rare and short visits, accom- 
panied sometimes by one of her favourite companions, 

a certain Miss L . This young lady was no 

favourite of mine. She seemed to me no desirable 
companion for my poor Mary, and yet I felt that it 
would be impossible to break off the intimacy. Mary 
was not easily led. She had little reverence for a 
father, poor, solitary, and not very companionable 
for her, nor was my character one which would 

exercise much influence upon hers. Miss L was 

2 A 
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full of coquetry. Her conversation was all of hus- 
bands and matches. She was well acquainted with 
the state and progress of the flirtations of all her 
acquaintances, and seemed to think of little but 
marriage and the arts which, in society, lead up to it. 
She was dressy, worldly, and heartless ; without much 
principle, or delicacy, or intellect ; but she had that 
** tone of society" which possesses so powerful an at- 
traction for a character like Mary. I tried to reason 
with my dear child ; but in vain. I tried every kindly 
method of elevating her aims and thoughts ; but 
vainly still. I attempted to wean her from her in- 
timate, but without success ; and I saw, to my sorrow, 
that the intercourse and sympathy strengthened. 

At length Mary was to leave school. She was 
about eighteen. It was her " last half," and she was 
to spend her last holidays with her friend, Miss 

L . I was scheming plans for her future life and 

happiness, taking counsel with my friend Mr Law- 
rence, and studying what I could do to make my girl 
a pure, a good, a happy woman. How then I missed 
her dear mother ! I often stood long by the grave in 
our old churchyard, with a half hope and prayer that 
the dead mother would help me to help our child. 

You remember, Herbert, that your father, my 
brother, objected to your visiting me while Mary was 
at home } He knew that she was pretty, and he 
thought that I — ^the poor and world-forgotten — that I 
was scheming to get his richer son as a husband for 
my girl. I to scheme to such an end ! Well — I for- 
give him. He reasoned after his kind ; he argued 
from the laws of the world in which he moved. He 
wrote to me, accusing me in no measured terms — I 
have destroyed the letter, Herbert — of seeking to 
entrap you. You know now why I then put off your 
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visits. You were surprised at the time. Ah 1 George's 
letter pained me, I confess, when I received it ; pained 
me deeply. I did not make sufficient allowance for 
his ways of thought, his tone of feeling. And he was 
my brother ! — separated by so many years of absence, 
by his success and wealth, by the world-wide differ- 
ence of our natures — he was yet my brother : our 
childhood had many common memories, and his 
letter was a pain to me. I fear, too, it stirred my 
indignation and awoke my pride. I know it aroused 
my sorrow, for I knew too well that my poor girl 
would have made you no good wife ; was not fit to be 
the wife of a jioble, earnest, thoughtful man. 

After her last visit to Miss L 's family, Mary 

never again came home — I never saw her again. She 
had made the acquaintance of an officer, and when 
his regiment was on the point of sailing for India, she 
eloped and sailed with him. I think my boy's death 
scarcely cost me more pain than her clandestine 
marriage. His loss, if deep, was pure grief, tier 
Joss was grief blended with shame. I have never 
seen her husband. She wrote to me when the ship 
was about to sail from Portsmouth — a letter curt and 
dry — and yet I thought I fancied — that once she 
was about to speak out her whole heart to her old 
lonely father. A sentence was begun and then 
scored through. I supplied the want ; continued it 
in love, and regret, and tenderness. It may have been 
that feelings were welling up in her heart, and that 
their expression was restrained by shame ; by a con- 
viction of the pain and sorrow she left behind her. 
Ah !' why need such pain have been } 

Both son and daughter sailed from Portsmouth for 
India. I remembered the afternoon on which my boy 
sailed from me, as I pictured my girl's departure. I 
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saw again the clear greenish seas, golden green in the 
track of the low westering sun ; I saw the bustle of 
the crowded ship ; I heard the wild anchor-song. I 
saw the great sails filled, and the ship sail on and on, 
until it was lost in the wide, far west of the billowy 
sunset. Both son and daughter went away that way, 
and both for ever. The sea gave them not back ; 
they never returned to me. Strange, sad pictures in 
my mind, are the sailings of the two ships ; the one 
which I did, and the one which I did not see ! After 
the noise of the departure, a great hush and silence 
falls round the track of the receding ship. She speeds 
away, swiftly and noiselessly ; wings her mystic flight 
to another world — the world of death — the realms of 
separation. My fancy comes back from regarding 
those pictures with an aching sense of utter loneliness, 
a chill numbness of desolation. Oh, great sea ! to 
what mystic regions, to what far unknown shores, do 
thy dark waves conduct ! 

*Mary has never returned, but she lives still — in 
India. From time to time letters came from her ; 
sometimes full, sometimes almost feeling. I answered 
them as cordially, as kindly, as I could. But, perhaps, 
her fine woman's sense detected that, while I loved her 
still, I esteemed no more. I could not do it. I dare 
say no effort of mine could give to my letters the 
colouring of respect — the homage of esteem. Love, 
I know, was there ; love for the dear little child 
whose pretty tearful face was hidden in my breast as 
we stood beside her dead mother. I always try to 
think of Mary as a child still — a little pure and happy 
child. Ah! she might have spared me that pang. 
What need for the outrage, the pain she gave me } 
Why descend to clandestine intrigue and unblessed 
marriage .? 
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After a time, her letters became colder, shorter, 
fewer. Perhaps it was natural. She had other ties, 
other associations. Could I blame her for forgetting 
the quiet, silent cottage — ^the old father, who was 
quieter and silenter still ? She had two children. 
She sent me once a picture of her little girl. It was 
a strange feeling to me to look upon the features of 
the little grandchild I had never seen, should never 
see. It might have known and loved me ; might have 
climbed upon my knee, and crushed its golden curls 
against my breast. I looked long, long, at that little 
photograph, in its black frame like a mourning 
envelope. The face somewhat resembled Mary's 
when a child ; but, looking deeply, I saw the soul of 
Mary's mother shine through the tender eyes, and 
fancied that pure and loving spirit renewed in her 
descendant. 

The last news I ever received of Mary, not from 
her, were that she had lost her first husband, and had 
married again. She never wrote to me after that 
second marriage. I shall never see, never hear from 
her again. 

Perhaps after her elopement there may have been 
some ground for that coldness towards me, that sort 
of distrustful aversion, which her conduct and her 
letters manifested. 

Those who have anything to conceal, those who 
are conscious of something in themselves which con- 
science disapproves, hate always those gifted with **the 
seeing eye ; " those who can, as the culprits feel with 
instinctive certainty and repugnance, look through 
their deeds, and discern the speck in character which 
led to the fault in action. Towards such insight, 
persons like my poor girl entertain a deep, ineradic- 
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able dislike. I account in this way for Mary's coldness 
towards myself. There was, perhaps, a certain con- 
straint on my part, made apparent by the very efforts 
to conceal it. She knew that I knew her, and resented 
the feeling as she disliked the knowledge. My love 
for her existed, even after the loss of esteem had 
destroyed cordiality. How changed she was ! When 
a woman forgets the noble delicacy of her purity, she 
hardens, grows artful, scheming, deceitful. The roots 
of all fair flowers in her nature are twined together, 
and to tear one away uproots the others. I strive 
always to think of my Mary as she was when a dear, 
pure, little child. 

Some years passed, after she left me — lonely, wife- 
less, childless. Those years are well known to you, 
Herbert : I need not speak of them, of their monoton- 
ous tranquillity, in any detail. 

For many years of my life I had walked blindfold 
amid the burning ploughshares of doubt. Those doubts 
were first removed by the great mercy which enfran- 
chised me from my old, terrible— still and ever terrible 
to my memory — life of business drudgery. Perfect 
serenity, entire trust and comfort, had been the work 
of my dear friend Lawrence. The few latter years of 
which I speak have been passed in preparing for the 
great change which shortly awaits me. But a tree, up- 
rooted from the earth, retains still some of the sap 
derived from the soil in which it flourished for so long a 
time. I have never been able — thank God ! — I have 
never wished it — to disconnect myself from human 
sympathy. Some in the little village will, I know, 
sorrow for the old man's death ; nor will my three dear 
friends — yourself Herbert, Mr Lawrence, and good 
old Mrs Townsend — ah, she is very old now ! — leave 
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me without mourners. I seldom go beyond the 
village now. The well-known path from my cottage 
to the old, old church — that path which I have trod- 
den for so many years — will shortly be trodden by 
those who shall bear the weary old man to his rest. 

And now, my dear Herbert, this brief sketch of my 
life, like my life itself, draws to a close. As the sap, 
stirring at the approach of spring within the winter- 
bound trees, heralds the advent of the new life of 
spring, so a something, a feeling hard to be defined, 
moves within, and tells of the approach of death, and 
the commencement of another and a higher life. I am 
among the old men who see visions. My sleeping 
and waking dreams are radiant with the light beyond 
the veil ; my fancies are rapt to apprehend the throng- 
ing hosts of Heaven — the spirits of just men made 
perfect — ^the serried ranks of angel and archangel ; 
and something vague with excess of glory, dazzling 
with intensity of light, beyond all these — something 
which no heart may comprehend, no tongue declare. 
I am not very old in years ; I have not reached the 
Psalmist's span ; but I am old in heart, and very, 
very weary. I am ready to be gone. My life has 
missed success, and succumbed to failure. I have 
not attained to happiness ; but I have, at least, 
grasped blessedness. I have fought a hard fight, if 
not a good one. Sorrows, and the shadows of death 
— of death in life — have compassed me around for 
many, many years. I have borne their heaviness, and. 
I trust I have learned their lesson and shall reap their 
joy. I die in peace and faith — in the peace of mind 
which passeth all understanding — in the faith which 
triumphs over the fear of death. When these lines 
meet your eye, I shall know the meaning and purpose 
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of the life which I have led, and now describe, in 
human error and in mortal blindness. I know that 
all doubts will shortly be made clear to me ; I feel 
that perfection will elevate my imperfection ; and my 
trust is sure, and my happiness complete. Beyond 
the shore of the black river, those whom I have loved 
so well in life — those who went before me — await me. 
There shall be no more separation, no more error, no 
more sin, and no more sorrow ; and the poor, narrow, 
sorrowful life, which seemed to our earthly appre- 
hension so full of misery, so full of failure, may yet 
know the fulness of bliss and the rapture of success. 
Partly from the human sympathy which yearns 
towards you, Herbert, as the one being, living, whom 
best I love — partly from a desire to leave to your yet 
young life a chart of the course which I have sailed 
over, and have finished — I leave this imperfect record 
of my life. Receive it in love, as it is given. Believe, 
too, Herbert, as you read it, that you are not alone, 
but that (if it may be) the spirit of the old uncle is 
near you, and with you, to help, to encourage, to 
comfort, and console. Farewell ! 



I am the nephew to whom so frequent allusion is 
made, under the name of Herbert, in the preceding 
pages. For me the labour of love was undertaken ; 
to me the legacy of thought and experience was left. 
Intended as the ** Record " was, for me personally, it 
has seemed to me to be worthy a wider application, 
and to possess a general interest. These reasons 
induce me to give it publicity. When writing it, the 
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dear, dead writer meant it doubtless for my eye alone; 
but if his spirit be near me, as I think it is, I feel 
assured that he would now permit me to share my 
legacy with others. He is gone from among us, and 
for ever. The nearest fixed star in our astral system 
is, say the astronomers, the brightest in the constella- 
tion Centaur. It takes light from this star, light 
travelling at the rate of 192,000 miles a second, three 
years to reach our earth. The light may arrive after 
this star is, or other such stars are, extinct in space : 
and so with my dear uncle, light from him can still 
* reach us ; he, though dead, yet speaketh. His pre- 
visions were correct. He did not live long after the 
completion of the Record of his, now vanished Life. 

He died in perfect calm and clearness, entirely 
happy, full of faith and trust. His life flowered in 
his death. During his later years his life seemed to 
be but a serene ripening for death. He regretted 
nothing that he had to leave ; he was assured of what 
he had to expect 

Around his dying bed were gathered Mr Lawrence, 
old Mrs Townsend, his attached servant of many 
years, and myself. He died in his own old room in 
the little cottage. 

We knew not the exact moment at which his gentle 
spirit passed. It was during a prayer which Mr 
Lawrence offered up at his bedside that death bore 
him away in softly lulling arms. When we arose from 
prayer he was gone, and his body alone remained with 
us. He was buried by his wife in the little church- 
yard of the village he loved so well. His remains 
rested where he wished that they should rest. The Rev. 
Mr Lawrence read the service over him. Many and 
sincere mourners, especially among the poor, followed 
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him ; and grief, if not loud, was deep. For he was 
known and loved in every cottage. The greyhaired 
grandsire and the toddling wean, the stalwart man and 
the tender woman, all had loved, all mourned him. 
It was not only for his charities, his gifts ; for these 
were the least of the kindnesses he did ; but the spirit 
in which they were done, the sympathy, the delicacy, 
the tenderness which he ever showed, were the links 
which bound human hearts to the wise, beneficent 
spirit for which, at last, the night had come in which 
no man can work. But he rested from his labours 
and his works followed him. 

After the funeral, Mr Lawrence (his executor) 
placed in my hands the preceding Record. He had 
often promised to write it for me, but I had not known 
during his life that he had performed his promise. 

I remained in the cottage between the death and 
burial. 

Every day, until it could be done no more, I looked 
upon the face dead, which I had so loved while living. 

I stood and gazed upon him then, when 

** Death had moulded into calm completeness 
The statue of a Life. " 

As you stand alone, looking long upon the dead 
face of one that you have deeply loved, the shadows 
that move across it seem to light the fixed features 
into transient motion and expression. The tears that 
gather in your own eyes lend fancied light to the calm, 
closed eyes beneath them. His dead face was very 
fair to look upon. Something of the roundness of 
youth returned to the venerable furrows of age ; some- 
thing of the fulness of peace smoothed out the lines 
of care. The features seemed strengthened, not 
hardened. A stamp of solemn will, of settled firm- 
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ness, replaced the play of human tenderness. Awe, 
not fear; a sense of mystery, not a merely super- 
stitious dread, gathers round the thought as we gaze 
upon the tranquil dead. The face bears a solemn 
repose of trance, as if the sightless eyes looked 
through closed lids upon the great, unspeakable 
mysteries of the infinite. The lips seem so firmly 
compressed in order that they may not speak of 
what the spirit sees. Pure and cold, and marble pale, 
as my dead uncle lay, with the tense features up- 
looking blindly, the rigidity of death had nothing hard, 
harsh, or terrible in it. It was the face of a warrior 
overthrown in an hour of victory, and the dove-like 
peace of heaven brooded over the blanched visage 
and the lidded orbs. The spirit was fled, but in 
fleeing had bequeathed everlasting repose to its former 

tenement 

To me he had been a more than father. I know 

not whether I loved or revered him more. I confess 
my feeling fully, unreservedly, and yet I do not 
dread the charge of favouritism, of partiality. The 
world's fault is not an over-estimate of the good and 
high. I know that he was worth all the love, all the 
reverence that I could bring. Unsuccessful as he deemed 
himself to have been, unsuccessful as, in the mere 
worldly sense, he was^ he lies dead, one of the martyr 
minority of the gentle and the noble; and it is a 
something holier than success that I reverence, a 
something above human failure that I love. His life, 
though, lonely, is effluent with light, for it was based 
upon eternal truths. A lighthouse is lonely ; but it is 
founded on a rock. 

And I shall never see him more — the dear old 
uncle ; never again shall I see the slight, bowed form ; 
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the thin, white, wavy locks ; the sad eyes, full of kind- 
ness and wisdom ; the sweet smile, that spoke the 
loving heart, the pure and lofty spirit. Never again 
shall I meet the warm clasp of the hand, ever friendly, 
ever true. His garden seems lonely and his cottage 
empty. I shall never again sit with him in the 
arbour in summer, or by the fireside in winter ; never 
listen to his wise, sweet talk; never again be counselled, 
soothed, inspired by his noble, sincere, guiding words. 
He is no more ; is gone for ever. 

When in his happy moods, with those only around 
him whom he knew intimately and loved entirely, 
how delightful it was to listen to his talk. His 
thought flowed like a full, deep river, and his imagina- 
tion adorned the banks with beauty. 

His life affects me like a poem, sweet and grand ; 
yet set in that " pathetic minor " which is the most 
melancholy of all keys of music. His characteristics 
were height and fineness, not robustness, or the 
qualities which lead to success in practical life. He 
had, perhaps, that sweetness which is something akin 
to weakness ; but much in him which, superficially 
considered, might seem like sentimentalism was, in 
truth, but the excess of tenderness. He was tender as 
a woman ; aye, as the best of women. No man, I 
believe, ever lived, who was more utterly unworldly. 
Every aim was high, and self-sacrifice was the law of 
his being. Quite unselfish and chivalrous, he seemed 
to me like one of those old worthies, those golden 
spirits, which fancy places in past, ideal times, aild 
which we as little expect to meet in the daily path of 
actual life, as we do to see the figure of Sir Philip 
Sidney step from the canvas and walk and act amongst 
modern men. Such defects as he may have had 
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brought woe upon himself, but wrought no wrong to 
others. His nature was, I think, too delicate and 
highly wrought for happiness in this rough world. 

With knightly honour he had something of knightly 
pride, although in his later years all pride was 
chastened to the Christian valour of humility. His 
want of hope was a deficiency of temperament. 
There was in his character somewhat of the Hamlet 
strain of overrefining doubt, morbid sensibility, and 
irresolution. Perhaps, too, it may be said of him, as 
has been said of another, that he thought too much 
and too deeply, ever to think to much purpose. In 
his deeds, duty was his guiding star : gifted with the 
** single eye,"' he cared only for the right, and 
never stopped to count the cost, or give a thought to 
the consequences of following the star of duty on the 
path of conscience. He had the finest touch of 
graceful courtesy, and the tenderest consideration for 
the rights and feelings of others : and so he bore 
without abuse 

** The grand old name of gentleman." 

But it should never be forgotten, in endeavouring to 
estimate his character, that it had been warped and 
wrenched by circumstance. The brain had been over- 
strained by hard work and heavy sorrow. As well 
expect symmetry of form from a man who has been 
subjected by the Inquisition to the torture of pressure, 
as expect perfect symmetry of mind from so high a 
nature as that of my uncle Roland, after so many 
years' slavery in the mines of business. The want of 
self-reliance, of self-possession, was doubtlessly gene- 
rated in the long harass and depression of his one 
and twenty years of slow martyrdom. The lassitude 
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of ill-health, caused by the same weary struggle, hung 
round him during all the years that I knew him. 

In analysing what he was, we must allow for the 
causes which made him so, and must try to think what 
he would have been had his nature been developed in 
its own true sphere. For he was born an artist; in the 
highest and wisest sense, an artist. When I think of his 
being condemned to business, and to the environmentof 
such natures as he met with in it, I am full of sympathy, 
full of indignation. I am touched with the keenest pity, 
when I think of a nature so high and gentle, so beautiful 
in its delicate honour, its worthy aspiration, its sensi- 
tive feelings, sold into slavery to the lowest pursuits, 
placed in contact with the coarsest natures. As with 
the lady in Comus, inner virtue bore him unharmed 
through the foul rout, and even business never 
made him base. It could make him suffer, but 
never stoop ; it could torture, but not degrade. He 
could never be brought to fall down and worship the 
golden calf. Crushed and trampled in the struggle, 
he yet, through all suffering and sorrow, kept his 
nature pure as God had given it to him. In the fight 
he kept his shield ; and remained noble in all his 
feelings, and in all his spirit — 

** In despite of the world's dull endeavour 
To degrade, and drag down, and oppose it for ever." 

I fancy the men of business amongst whom his sad 
lot was cast must have paid him the compliment, the 
only one they could pay, of their hatred. The rooks 
must have hated the dove who came so strangely 
amongst them. They must have resented with an 
angry dislike the loftiness and purity which were to 
them a perpetual reproach and discomfort. There 
was a daily beauty in his life which made theirs ugly. 
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He did forgive them ; but I doubt if they would ever 
forgive him for being so much above them. 

With every motive raised far above selfishness, Ro- 
land possessed a singular power of penetration into 
other men's motives and character; he could look quite 
through the deeds of men ; and was gifted with that 
clear insight which detects by a glance duplicity, 
meanness, worldliness. I am certain that he had 
naturally the keenest sense of humour, and that 
power of satire which is its concomitant. He shrank, 
too, like a sensitive plant, from antipathetic natures. 
Only in the atmosphere of sympathy could he unfold 
his nature and his powers. How such a man must 
have suffered in business ! Business utilises, absorbs 
into itself, that which is coarse and low toned in hu- 
manity ; when it cannot degrade the higher nature it 
seeks to destroy it. 

And yet in his works (vy^hich I am now reading) it 
is curious to note how the flicker of aspiration shot up 
through the pressure of corroding cares, the depres- 
sion of ill-health. The brave old uncle ! How much 
patient labour and endurance went to write those 
books, through many, many lonely nights, after weary 
days of drudgery, pain, insult. Business does not 
excite the intellect, but wearies the mind. What 
faith he must have had to work, heavy-hearted and 
alone, amid such discouragement ! 

One of his books is, I find, translated into German, 
and his nont de plume is well loved in the nation of 
thinkers. 

In his writing, as in all his working, he sought his 
reward in labour rather than in praise. A high ideal 
shines ever before him. There is no straining for 
popularity, no pandering to mean ends. You read 
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his character in his high aim. Duty and conscience 
guided the artist as the worker. 

True it is, as old Francis Quarles sang two hundred 
years ago — 

" Let wit and all her studied plots effect 

The best they can ; 
Let smiling fortune prosper and perfect 

What wit began ; 
Let earth advise with both, and so protect 

A happy man ; 
Let wit or fawning fortune vie their best ; 

He may be blest 
With all the earth can give ; but earth can give no rest" 

I know well that no man, and the highest least of 
all, can be fully happy here; but there are some 
causes of unhappiness, based upon man's inhumanity 
to man, which time, ripening man to better aims, may 
yet remove or lessen. One of these causes is the 
spirit of modern "business," and the consequent 
wretchedness inflicted by men of business upon men 
born above it. 

My poor uncle's life illustrates this theme ; how 
truly, how bitterly ! Of his sorrows we may ask if 
they are 

" Worth nothing more than the hand they made weary ; 
The heart they have saddened, the life they left dreary ?'* 

Ah yes, they are ! But it is needless to draw a 
moral. That ever lies for the seeing eye enfolded in 
the fable itself. To the heart of man, to the judgment 
of the just and the feeling of the noble, I leave the 
moral and the lesson contained in this sad " Record 
of a Vanished Life.'* 
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